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SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


BOOK I 


Part I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE STATE 


I . The Early Inhabitants of Britain. 

T he country to which we belong, ■which is noiir called the 
United Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, consists 
of four chief portions — ^England, “Wales, Scotland, and Ii eland 
These countries are now governed by one Eliiig and one Parlia- 
ment, but this was not always the case It is only during the 
List three hundred years that they have been under the same 
sovereign, and only duiing the last century that they have 
all been governed by one Parliament Perhaps the two most 
important things we can learn in British history aie — farst, the 
way in which the different parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
have come to form one united kingdom , and, secondly, the 
way in which our system of parliamentary government has 
gradually growm up 

The histoiy of the British Islands begins in the yeai 55 B c , 
when the Roman general, Julius Cresai , in\ aded Britain After 
his invasion, however, Britain almost disappears fiom Mew for 
a century It was not till the time of the Empeior Claudius, 
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The Early Inhabitants of Britain 

m 13 AD, that tlio Romans began really to conquer the 
countiy Fioin that tune onwards Biitish history is contmu 
ous It may he said, thcioforo, to occupy about ughteen 
handled and fift^ yeais 

"When the Romans first came to Britain, they found \anous 
Celtic tubes in possession of the countiy The Celts, how- 
evei, More by no means the first inhabitants of Biitain 
Ages bofoio they came from the Continent, Britain had been 
inhabited by races of whom wo know practically nothing except 
what we gathoi fiom Celtic stones, and what scholars haie 
discovcied for us m quite lecent times. 

The cailiest human beings that haie left anj traces in 
these islands weie saiagcs of a low tjjie, who li\cd in caves, 
and knew nothing of metals, their only w capons and implements 
being made of loughl^ -chipped flints These jicople must have 
had gicat difficulty in keeping themselv es alive , for the cliniate 
was then quite arctic, the hills being covcicd with perpetual 
snow and ice, w'hilc huge and fioice animals, most of which 
aio now extinct, ranged the densoly-w coded plains and tlie 
sw ampy vallej s 

Giadually the climate became warmer, the snow and ice dis- 
appeaied, the larger animals died out, and in the course of ages 
anothei lacc of human beings came on the scene These, too, 
weie savages, but they had readied a higher stage than the 
eaily men whom we hav e just mentioned Their remains have 
been found in long barrows or mounds, in which they buned 
then dead 

Then weapons were also made of stone, but were superior 
to those of the earlier laco, then ai row -heads and axes being 
giouiid smooth and polished Tlioy made things also of wood 
and bone, and even had coarse pottery , but they knew nothing 
of agricultuio, and they lived mostly by hunting and fishing 
Perhaps it was these people who built Stonehenge, and the 
other great stone monuments still to be seen in westera 
England 

These later people were not all driv en out by tlie Celts, but 
were only partially conquered 'by them In some paits of 
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Wales, and in the ivost of Ii eland, they may still be seen in an 
almost puie condition They aie sometimes called Ibeiians, 
and bhe name “Erin,” by which Ii eland is often called, is 
deiived fioni them 

The Celts were a \eiy different people from both these 
primitiie laces, and weie far neaiei to ouiselves in evei}’’ ivay 
They belonged to the gieat family of nations called Aijans — 
tire fJnuljTof *whicirtlie Gi^lcs and the Romans, the Peisians 
and the Hindus, the Geimans, the Danes, the English, and othei 
gieat nations, aie membeis 

The Celts were a tall, blue-eyed, and bglit-haiied people, 
and the}’^ were brave and skilful in wai They weie on the 
move in Europe some centuiies befoie British histoiy begins, 
taking their flocks and hcids with them A large bod} of 
them invaded Italy, beat the Romans, and even sacked Rome 
They must have been a numerous as well as a poweiful lace, 
for they occupied a great part of northern Italy, and conqueied 
the whole of Gaul and the greater part of Biitam and 
Ireland 

There were two great divisions of the Celtic lace in tins 
countiy — the Brythons, oi Britons, who inhabited the southern 
portion of Britain , and the Gaels, who inhabited Ireland and 
the west and north of Scotland The Gaels seem to have come 
ovei first, and to have been partly driven out by the Biitons 
Thus theie weie really two Celtic conquests, but how’ the Celts 
conquered the country, oi what the real differences w’eie be- 
tween then vaiious tubes, W'o do not know 

Most of what we know about the Biitons and the Gaels 
as they w'ere about the beginning of oui eia is denied fiom 
Julius Ciesar and othci Roman writers They tell us that 
Britain at that time was cut up into large divisions, eacli 
occupied by a tnbe or nation The tribes weie goieined by 
kings 01 princes, but these luleis wore not despotic, foi the 
nobility and the pnests were strong enough to hold them in 
check 

The nobles, w^ho weie heads of the clans, were nch men, 
possessing gieat wealth in cattle, which they let out to the 
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pooler people They weip good fightci*:, and used war- 
chanots -nith great skill and dating Then swords -weic of 
bionzc, ind then helmets and shields of Icathei oi of hasket- 
woik 

The piiosts, who weie called Druids, iveie leiy powerful 
They not only kept all the seciets of then leligion to them- 
selves, but they also knew all that was then known about 
natuie, and all that was commanded bj the unwritten law 
or custom of the tribe 

The common people, Coasar tells us, weic of no account 
They li\ed much as the Scottish Highlanders did before the 
middle of the last century, each clan being under the contiol 
of its chief In icspcct of goicriimcnt, howoicr, they were 
in a backwaid condition, and, as a rule, thej were disunited 
Sometimes two or moie tubes combined together, but this was 
a laie case, for thej weie not good at helping each other, eien 
in the presence of then enemies 


2. The Roman Conquest. 

B ritain was stui an almost unknown land when Julius 
CTssar, who had for some jears been engaged in the 
conquest of Gaul, reached the southein shoie of what is now 
the English Channel The Celts in Gaul and the Celts in 
Britain were closely connected by then common oiigin they 
worshipped the same gods, they spoke much the same language, 
and thej tiadcd with each othci It was natuial, therefore, 
that the Biitons should send help to then kinsmen in Gaul, 
and equallj’’ natuial that Coesar should wish to punish them foi 
doing so 

With this object he crossed the Stiait of Dover in the 
yeai 55 n c He found it no easy matter to land in the face of 
the armed Biitons who thionged the beach , and when he had 
got ashore, he had not troops enough to enable him to maich 
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far into tho country He theieforc returned to Gnul foi the 
■wintei Next year (54 bc) he landed again uith several 
legions, niaiclied thiough Hent, and defeated a gieat British 
chief in his stronghold at Vorulam, now St Albans Cresar’s 
object was now attained lie had shown tho British tubes that 
it was dangcious to help the enemies of Eonic, and he again 
1 cturned to Gaul 

His successors in tho government of Eonio weio iiiiwilhng 
to extend then dominions and to incieasc the burden of then 
own duties Bn tain was thercfoio left alone for nearly a 
century At length the Emperor Claudius began tho conquest 
in good earnest in tho jeai 13 a » 

In about ten years (13-52) the generals of Claudius con- 
qucicd the south of Biitaiii as fai as Gloucestci and Bath 
But in Wales they met with stout resistance from tho natives 
Though the Welsh leader, Carndoc (Caiacticus), w'as beaten 
and earned off to Borne, tlio hardy hillraen were nescr 
thoioughly subdued In the cast, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex 
weie conquered, and Colchester (Camulodunum) became tho 
capital of the Roman province 

IJndoi tho Emperor Noio (54-68), the Roman eagles were 
earned a long stage faitlici noith Having built a strong 
foiticss at Chestei, the Romans pushed on into Anglesey, with 
tho object of destroying the Druids, who were rogaidcd as the 
chief upholdcis of British resistance While tho Roman general 
was thus occupied in the wesi^ tho Iccni in tho east of Biitain 
suddenly rebelled, under then queen, Boodicca, and destroyed 
Camulodununi Soon after wards, how'Cier, they were defeated, 
and a castle was built at Norwich to oierawe that part of tho 
couiitiy A few years later, Lincoln became a military station 
Tims, about 70 A d , all Biitain south of a line drawn from 
Cliester to the Humber (except parts of Wales) had passed 
under the Roman yoke 

The last gieat advance was made by Julius Agiicola, who 
in the reign of the Emperor Domitian (78-84) earned the 
Roman arms beyond the line of the Clyde and tho Forth But 
he did not attempt to annex the noith country the Tyne was 
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probably the leal limit of Ins conquests Yoik was now a 
veiy impoitant place, and evcntuallv became the liornun 
capital of Biitain Agiicola was a good man as well as a 
bra\o soldiei , he made efforts to civih/o the Britons, and to 
shoiv them the best side of Eoman life 

After Agiicola withdieiv, little real advance was made The 
Emperor Hadrian is said to have built (122 ad) the great 
wall that ran fiom Newcastle to Cai lisle Tw'entj years latei, 
Antoninus Pius built a slightei wall between the Clyde and the 
Poith Beyond that line the Homans did not pretend to lule, 
and even the distiict between the two walls was onlj paitially 
subdued In Ii eland the Homans did not seem evei to have 
attempted a landing Tlius the Homan influence w ns pi actically 
conflned to England 

There they luled foi about tliico hundred and lift} years, 
and naturally so long an occupation had impoitant icsults 
Peimancnt maiks of then piescnce nie seen in then gieat 
roads, and in the fiagmcntb of then foiticsscs that still CMSt 
at Chester and elsevvheie The loads enabled the legions to 
maioh swiftly from one military station to another, but they 
also facilitated trading, which the Homans held to be the chief 
object of militaiy possession 

The Homans also iinpioved the nmttiial condition of the 
countiy, cutting down foicsts, diaining maishes, and iiitioducing 
better methods of cultivation They built many great tow ns, 
some of which, like GlouCestci and Chestei, were military 
strongholds , while otheis, like Ijondon, weie commercial cities 
The Homan gentry lived in fine countiy -houses, built in the 
Italian fashion , and the beautiful inlaid pav ements of these 
villai may still be seen 

At the end of the fourth century, Britain must have ap 
peared very unlike what it was wlien Julius Ciesai landed it 
had become noher, more populous, and a better place to live 
in But the Homans in Britain mixed little w'lth the nativ es 
The country was not Homanized, as Gaul and Spam were , and 
after the conquerors went away, about 410 a d , then influence 
soon died out 
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The English Conquest 


3. The Enghsh Conquest. 

T he conquest ■wlucli ■\ve liavo now to consider — the con- 
quest of Biitain by the Enghsli — had much more lasting 
elTects than the Homan It was not merely a conquest, it was 
ratliei the making of a now nation — the foundation of a now 
state, with its own language, laws, and customs Hot only oui 
laws and our language, but also our free constitution, and 
man} of our habits and wajs of thought — the things, m fact, 
that most clearly show tlie peculiar character of a nation — are 
neither Celtic nor Homan, but English Tlicy are derived from 
the people who conqueied the greater part of Britain soon after 
the Homans went away, and who changed its name to England 
We may fairly call this people the English, for though, 
when they invaded this countiy, they were diiided into several 
groups — ^the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes — these groups 
weie closely connected, and all spoke dialects of the same 
tongue They came from the north east of Germany, from the 
shores of the German Ocean, and from the south of Denmaik 
'While still on the Continent the English lived in free com- 
munities, governed by rulers elected fiom among themselves 
They had no kmg in common, but' when they went to war, 
they chose a leader for the time being There were three 
ranks of the people — nobles, freemen, and slaves, but the 
nobles had no authority over the freemen, and the slaves had 
no rights There was no private property in land, all land 
being held by the village or the tribe in common Such w ere 
the people who, about 450 A d , began to pass over into Britain 
How the Homans had broken up the British tubal system, 
and overthrown the chiefs, so that there was little chance of 
the Britons being able to resist these -active w amors from 
across the sea. Still, the conquest took a long time — ^more 
than one hundred and fifty years — and even then it was not 
complete. One reason of this was that the English did not 
rame over in large numbers, but 111 small bodies, under separate 

leaders Anothci reason was that the countiy was still to a 
(1202) 
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large extent co^eicd •with dense forests and broken up by 
marshes, -which stopped the advance of the imadeis 
The recoids of the conquest me veiy laguc and meagie. 
The hist people who landed, no are told, were the Jutes, nho 
conquered most of Kent between 450 and 473 Then the 
Saxons came and occupied Sussex (South Saxons) and Essex 
(East-Saxons) A little later, it is supposed, the Angles settled 
in Noifolk (Noith-folk) and Suflblk (South-folk}, and formed 
the kingdom of East Anglia 

Dm mg the earlj pait of the next century bands of Saxons 
conquered the coasts of Hants and Dorset, and passed over the 
South Downs into the valley of the Thames, whence they 
ciossed into the valley of the Scieni ^Meanwhile another 
tribe, the Angles, had pcnetiatcd into not them and middle 
England by the Humber and the Wash, and had spiead noith- 
■waid along the coast toward the river Tweed 

Thiee great victories may be said to have completed the 
conquest In 568 London, which had barred the waj for 
ov'er a century, fell aftci a combmed Saxon attack, and the 
whole valley of the Thames became English In 577 the 
battle of Deorham (between Biistol and Gloucester) gave the 
West Saxons the lower valley of the Severn, and cut off the 
Biitons in Somerset and Devon fiom their allies in Wales 
Finally, in 613 the battle of Chester gave the Angles free 
access to the Irish Sea, and cut off the Britons in Wales fiom 
then friends in Lancashiie and Cumberland 

Theieaftei, the English had little trouble with the Britons — 
or the Welsh, as the English called tliem Writers diflei on 
the question whether the Biitons were exteiminated in the parts 
conquered by the English It seems most likely that though 
at first, and near the coast, the Biitons weie destrojed oi ex- 
pelled, a good many lived on in central and western England, 
but m a degraded or serv ile condition 

The English conquerors bi ought with them their own 
customs and forms of government, but in the course of time 
these underwent some change. First of all, numeious small 
states weie foimed The military leaders became hereditaiy 
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kings or dukes A new kind of nobihtj spiang up — ^not a 
nobility of biitb, but a nobility of office The strength and 
position of the new nobles depended on their connection with 
the kings, whose ministers and officials they were 

These nobles, along with the heads of the church (after 
Cliristiamty came in), met in an assembly called the “ Witenage- 
mot,” 01 Meeting of the Wise, to discuss affiiiis of state But 
the fieemen, or “ceoils” (chuils), still met in their own 
assembly, the “Folkmoot,” and nothing great could be dj5tp 
without then consent 


4., The Conversion of the English. 

T he English continued to be heathen for about one bun- 
dled and fifty yeais after their hist coming into Britain 
They worshipped many gods Woden, the chief of all the gods 
fiom whom most of then kings claimed descent, Thoi, the god 
of thunder, Tiu, the god of wai, Ereya, the goddess of loie, 
and seveial otheis They belieied that men’s souls h\ed aftei 
death, and that their heaven was a happy place, where the 
brave waiiior had his fill of fighting and feasting, and all that 
seemed to them best on earth 

The Biitons had been converted to Christianity early in 
the Homan period, but before the end of that peiiod, Chns- 
tianity disappeared from England, though it lived on m Wales 
and in Ireland The English, howevei, did not get then form 
of the Christian leligion from the Britons, but duect from 
Home 

It was in the yeai 597 that the conversion of the English 
began At that time the old empne of Home was gone 
Hather moie than a hundred years before, it had fallen under 
the attacks of the Goths and othei barbarians, who weie 
swaiming over Italy and Spam, while their kinsmen were 
conqu^ng Bntam But m its place there iras groiving up a 
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new kind of dominion — that of the Bisho]) of Romo, ivlio came 
to bo called the Pope 

Now, in the 3 ear '597, there was n leiy good Pope, Giegor}' 
the Fust, afteiwaidb called Gregoij the Great It is said that 
Gregory, befoio he became Pope, had seen, wlnlc iialking 
through the sticets of Rome, some fnn-haiied childicn i\lio 
were to be sold as slaics Haimg asked what nation thej 
were of, he had been told they weio Angles “Not Angles, 
but angels,” ho answcicd, and determined on their comei-sion 
Accoidingly, when he becainc Pope, he sent St Augustino 
to England as a missionaij Tlicie was a good oppoituiiit} 
then for beginning the woik in Kent, for Beitha, the wife of 
King Ethelbert, was a foreign piinccss, and a Chiistian ahead}' 
Augustine was well icceived, and aftei the conversion of Etlicl- 
bert became the fiist Aichbishop of Cantoibury Essc\ and 
East Anglia weie com cited soon aftciwaids 

The nevt pait of England to bo converted was the king- 
dom of Northuinbiia — that is, England north of the Hunibei 
Heie also the convcision took place through the agency of a 
woman, for Edwin, King of Noithuinbna, had mariied a 
daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, and the had bi ought with her a 
piiest named Paubnus, one of Augustine’s followers 

Edwin, who was then at wai with the AVest Sa\ons, 
promised to become a Chiistian if lie won the victory He 
came back in tiiumph, and held an assembly of his wise men, 
or Witan, in which it was decided to adopt Christianit} C 016 , 
the high priest of "Woden, took the lead, and deolaiing that the 
heathen gods had never done him any good, ho hurled a spcai 
into their temple, and called on liis followers to break down 
the sacred hedge with which it was sui rounded (627) 

Now Edwin was a very powerful king, and wished to 
become luler of all England He had already subdued the 
people of the east and south , but Penda, Kins: of Mercia, 
as middle England was then called, held out Penda was a 
heathen, and when he defeated and slew Edwin in a great 
battle at Heathfield (633), Christianity was for a time de- 
stroyed in Northumbria Tliat country was reconverted a 
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little later, under its king, Oswald, but tins time Christianity 
came not fiom Borne, but from Scotland 

About eighty years before this, Columba, an Irish mission- 
aiy, had founded a famous monasteiy on the island of Iona, 
and had conveited the ivestem pait of Scotland Oswald had 
hved for some time at Iona, so when he became King of 
Kortliumbna he sent foi Aidan, one of Columba’s followers, 
and made him head of the chuich in Korthumbria Aldan 
settled at Lindisfame, or Holy Island, off the Northumbrian 
coast, and soon restoied Chnstianity in the northern kingdom 
Meanw'hile, the "West Saxons had been conveited, and «at 
length Penda, the great champion of heathenism, fell in battle 
wnth the Northumbrians at 'Winw'ed-field (655) This was the 
decisive battle, foi the Mercians now accepted Christianit}’’, 
and heathendom w as finally overthrow n 

But there were now two forms of Chnstianity in Biitain 
— ^the Boraan form, which had been intioduced by Augustine 
and Paulmus, and the Celtic, winch had lived on in Wales 
and Ireland after the English Conquest, and wdiich, thiough 
Columba and Aidan, had conierted Scotland and northern 
England It was a great question which of these two foi ms 
should be supreme. The Celtic Christians diffeied from the 
Boman on seveial small points, such as the date of keeping 
Easter, and they wmie not governed by bishops , but the most 
impoi tant thing w as that they did not acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the Pope of Borne 

At length the heads of the two churches met in a gieat 
synod at Whitby, under the piesidency of Oswy, King of 
Northumbria (664) After a long debate, Osivy decided to 
follow the Bishop of Borne The Scottish Chiistians at fiist 
refused, but they too at length gave way, and adopted the 
Boman form about 716 This was a veiy important event 
It was, indeed, a second Boman Conquest, foi it settled that 
thenceforward the Pope should be supreme m Britain, as in 
other (fimstian countries of Europe , and so he lemained until 
the Beformation — ^that is, for nearly nine bundled years 

The story of how England became Chnstian is told us 
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in a wondeiful book wiittcn in Latin, the “ Ecclesiastical 
History” of Bcda — tlio “ Veneiablc Bede,” as he is geneially 
called Bode iias a monk of Jaiiow, on the Tyne, and spent 
all his life (673-735) in the nionasteiy theie He Mas very 
learned and industiioiis, and on his deathbed he tiaiislatcd the 
Gospel of St John into the English tongue In Hoi thurabria 
too, a little befoie Bede, lived Caidmoii, the first English poet. 
He Mas a covlierd befoie it Mas discoveied that he had the 
gift of song When this Mas levcaled, ho became a monk in 
the inoiiasteiy of Whitbv, and there he turned into i udo English 
voise the Bible story fioiii the creation of the Moild 


5. The Union of England. 

W HEN the English came to Biitain, they sot up little 
duchies 01 kingdoms all ovei the country At lust 
there Mere a gieat many of these small states, independent of 
each other, each of them being ruled by its OMn king or duke, 
or, as he was oiiginally called, “ealdoiman” — that is, “eldei- 
man,” 01 senior Then number was constantly changing, os 
one Mas sMalloM'cd up b) anothci, 01 broke loose from it 
again This state of m ar and confusion lasted foi a long time 
Even befoie the Biitoiis mcio thoioughlj beaten, the 
English had begun to fall out among themselves The first 
time that English blood was shed by Englishmen Mas, we aie 
told, in 568, when a battio M’as fought at Wimbledon between 
the West Savons and the Jutes of Kent, in mIhcIi the Saxons 
Mon the district noM called Surrey The conflict Mcnt on till 
the time of Egbert — that is, foi about two hundred and fifty 
years So long did it take for England to become one, and 
even then it was by no means finnlj uniti d 

Soon after the English invasion, the people of middle 
England and those of the noith combined togethci into two 
large kingdoms These kingdoms Mcie called Mcicia ind 
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Noitlmnibna Mercia took its name fiom the “mark” oi bound- 
ary — that IS, the western boundaiy betM een the Welsh and the 
English This kingdom sti etched right across England, fiom 
Wales to the Humbei and the Wash and the boideis of Essex 
The great kingdom of IN’orthumbria lay all along the north- 
east coast, fiom the Humbei to the Eorth, so that it took in 
a laige portion of modem Scotland But the nortb-w'estern 
country, including part of Lancasliiie with Cumberland and 
Westmorland, was still Biitish This British portion was 
loraetimes independent, and was called Cumbiia, sometimes it 
was combined wuth the south-west of Scotland in one king- 
dom, called Strathclyde 
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The south of England belonged to the gieat kingdom of 
■Wessex, ■which had giadually been built up out of a numbci 
of small settlements lloughlj speaking, the Thames ivas the 
boundaiy botiieen Wessex and Mercia, but Wessex sometimes 
held a good deal of land north of that river 

Kent and Sussex soon fell under the poucr of Wessex, 
and the kingdoms of East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk) and 
Essex sometimes belonged to Meicia, and sometimes ncie in- 
dependent But these neie compaiatiicly small kingdoms 
The real struggle -was first between Noithumbiia and Mercia, 
and afterwards between Moicia and Wessex 

Northumbria nas the first kingdom to attain a position 
of supremacy In then long wars with Mercia, the North- 
umbrians nerc alnnjs tiying to comert the Meicians to 
Christianity by force of arms, and when at last Noithumbiia 
tiiumphed under King Oswj, Mercia became Christian 

Oswy’s son, Egfrith, uas a gieat king He luled from the 
Foith to the Thames, and cien tried to conquer the noith of 
Scotland But he u as defeated and slam, with most of his nobles, 
at the gieat battle of Nectansmere, not far north of the Taj, 
and then the headship passed away from Northumbria (G85) 
IMeicia was the next kingdom to win the supremacj , but 
neither the Meician nor the Noithumbnan kings weic eicr 
able leally to conquei Wessex In fact, their supromnev was 
onlj' a sort of nominal headship, the states subdued bj them 
retaining their own kings and their own laws and goieiiiment 
Thus there was no real union of all England at this time 
The last great King of Mercia, Offa (757-79G), was one 
of the most famous of tho eailj English kings He built a 
great dike along the bordei of Wales, to keep back the Welsh , 
he made fiiends with Charles the Gieat, King of the Eianks, 
and he encouiagcd learning and Iiteratuie 

After his death, Wessex became the leading state Egbert, 
the first real king of all England, became King of Wessex 
in 802 Egbert, like Offa, was a fnend of Charles the Great, 
and soon became lerj powerful He defeated the Mercians 
at the gieat battle of Ellandun (825) Next year ho forced 
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Essex and East Anglia to submit, and finally he subdued 
Northumbna (827) 

The supremacy of "Wessex, "which lasted till the Danish 
Con(^uest, was much more complete than any supremacy that 
had gone before. Though the othei states still had separate 
lulers, these were really subject to the kings of \V essex, and 
ere often appointed by them 

Theie were seveial reasons why Wessex was able to win 
and to keep this power In the fiist place, it was iicher and 
more populous than the other paits of England, paitly because 
it was more open and feitile and better cultivated, and paitly 
because it lay nearer the Oontment and had more trade It 
was also bettei governed, and moie united in itself 

But perhaps the chief reason of the lasting supremacy of 
Wessex was that it had no Biitish enemies on its borders Tlie 
Mercians were never able to subdue the Welsh of Wales, 
while the Horthumbnans not only had the Celts of Cumbria to 
fight with, but were now exposed to the attacks of much worse 
foes — ^the Horsemen fiom across the sea On the other hand, 
the Welsh left in Comwall and Devon were too few to tiouble 
the West Saxons , and thus Wessex was free to take the lead, 
and to combme all England m resistance to the Horse invadeia 


6. Early Scotland. 

T he modern kmgdom of Scotland consists of two distinct 
portions, sepal ated fiom each other by two great inlets, 
the Firth of Clyde and the Eirth of Forth But modern 
Scotland is much laiger than ancient Scotland, foi the Scottish 
kingdom, when we first hear of it, in the ninth century, was 
confined to the country north of the firths 

It IS very important to notice this geographical dinsion, 
for a great deal of Scottish history depends upon it But be- 
sides the main division into north and south, theie was another, 
for both the northern and the southein poitioii must again be 
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JiMclotl into two Til each portion tlie western half is the 
nioie mountainous, and the e'lstern is coinpaiatucly level In 
each case the wcstein half proietl the haider to conquei, and 
the icsult IS that in the west the Celtic people are still the 
nioie nunicious, and in the east the English 
The English, like the Romans, conquei ed the countiy up to 
the Filth of Foith But they occupied only the lowei lands 

tow aid the east, 
the w estern half 
of southern 
Scotland le- 
maincd m the 
hands of the 
Celts The 
south - westciii 
pait was some- 
times called 
Qallow ay, some 
times Strath- 
clj de — that is, 
the 1 alley of the 
Clyde, its most 
important n\ er 
The south - 
eastern distiict 
formed part of 
the kingdom of 
Northumbi la 
Meanw hile,in 
north - western 
Scotland, anothei conquest had been going on This was the 
Scottish Conquest When tho Romans left the countiy, there 
weie no Scots m Scotland at all , the Scots lived then m the 
noith of Ii eland But while the English weie conquei mg 
Britain, tho Scots ciossod over from Ti eland into the westein 
part of Caledonia, as Scotland w is then called, and settled in 
the islands, and along the coast of w hat is now Argyleshire 
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The kingdom vhich they set up was called, not Scotland, 
but Daliiada. The Scots, howexer, did not then conquer the 
rest o£ Caledonia, xvhicli was inhabited by various Celtic tribes, 
generally called Piets. These tubes, which at first formed a 
sorb of fcdeiation, but which giadually united under one Pictisli 
king, occupied all northoiii and noi th eastern Scotland from 
Caithness to the Tay 

Thus, about the year GOO, all the four main divisions of 
Scotland were scjiaiate and independent. Tliree of them 
(Strathclyde, Dalnada, and the Pictisli kingdom) were Celtic, 
while the fourth, vxhicli soon afterwards got the name of 
Lothian, was English 

The kingdom of Northumbiia was then coming to the 
height of its powei One of its most famous kings, Edwin, 
built a great stionghold near the Forth, and called it, after his 
own name, Edinburgh — that is, Edwin’s castle From this 
point the Nortliumbrians conquered the low country tow aids 
the Clyde, and spiead noithwaid along the const through Fife, 
and oven across the Tay Thc> also obliged the kings of the 
Scots and of the Piets to acknowledge then supremacy, so that 
about the yeai 670 Scotland may almost be said to have been 
conquered by the English 

During most of that time the Noithumbrian kings seem 
to have been friendly with the Celtic pimces It was from 
Scotland, as vxe saw, that Noithumbiia got its Clinstianitv in 
the time of King Oswald When King Oswy deserted Celtic 
Christianity foi the Eoman form, the change probably caused 
some enmity between the English and tlio Colts Soon atter- 
wards, the Koithumbiian kings tried to reduce the Celts to the 
position of mere subjects, and conflicts nntuiallj occurred It 
was m the attempt to quell one of those revolts that Egfrith, 
King of Northumbiia, lost his army and his life at the battle 
of Nectansineie in 680 

This was one of the most important battles in Scottish 

* Some ivnters, however, derive the name from tho Celtic saint Maidnna, 
Medan, or ISdana, whose name is said to bo iireserved in Maidenhead, Kirk- 
maiden, etc 
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and therefore also in English history , for if Egfrith had won, 
he might have conquered all the north, and then there would 
never have heen a kingdom of Scotland at all As it was, the 
Northumbnan power received a great blow , the Piets and 
Scots and the othei Celts in Cumbiia and Strathclyde recovered 
their liberty, and Northumbna was never strong enough to 
conquer Caledonia again 

Eor a long time after this the histoiy of Scotland is very 
obscure W^e hear of u ars between the Scots in Ealriada 
and their cousins in Strathclyde, and between the Piets and 
the Northumbrian English By-aiul-by the Norsemen began 
(about 800) to harry the northern and eastern coasts Tlien 
came the union of all England under Egbeit (827), which of 
course made the English power more formidable It is probable 
tliat the new danger from the Norsemen, added to the increased 
danger from the English, made the Scottish kingdoms nioie 
ready to combine together" 

How this union was brought about we do not know All 
we aie told is that in 843 Kenneth MacAlpin, a prince of 
Dalnada, but connected also with the Pictish royal family, 
became king both of the Piets and of the Scots Tins was a 
great event, almost as important as the union of England under 
Egbert The name of Piets soon died out, and the name of 
Scots spread to all the inhabitants of Caledonia. Thus about 
the same tune that we can begin to speak of a kingdom of 
England, or at least of a king of the English, we can begin to 
speak of a Scottish kingdom too 




7. Early Ireland and Wales. 

T he Celtic kingdom in the north gradually giew larger 
and strongei, until it was able to hold its own against 
England, and to resist all the efforts which the English kings 
made to conquer it Thus Scotland, though often hard pressed, 
remained a fiee state, and when long afterwaids it joined 
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England, it did so, not os a conqueied countiy, but as an in- 
dependent kingdom 

The fate of Ii eland and Wales nas \ery difteient Both 
countries were conquered long ago bj- the English Wales is 
a small countiy, and was very poor until coal and non -were 
found in it in quite recent times It m as not to bo expected, 
therefore, that it could long resist the attacks of a iicli and 
powerful countiy like England 

But Ii eland is larger and nioie fertile than Wales, its soil 
IS ncher than that of Scotland At the time when it was 
conquered, it contained more inhabitants than Scotland, and 
besides this it nas harder to invade And yet, while Scotland 
held out, Ii eland Mas conqueied We can haidly doubt that 
the chief leason of this nas that the lush never managed to 
unite against the Eiigbsli as the Scots did 

On the other hand, Ireland, being a large and populous 
country, and separated from England by the sea, vas never 
thorouglilj conquered, as Wales was Consequently, foi the 
last seven bundled yeais, the history of Ii eland has been largely 
made up of rebellions and half-conquests and miseiies of all 
kmds 

Tlie first thing to be noted about early Ii eland is that it 
never formed part of the Homan Empire Though Caledonia 
was never really conqueied by the Homans, they invaded it, 
and Agricola’s fleet sailed i ound it But the Homans nev er even 
set foot in Ii eland , nor did the English, for several centuries, 
attempt to cioss the Irish Sea. Tims the Celtic people and the 
Celtic manners and customs have been less mixed with foreign 
elements in Ii eland than in any other pait of Euiope 

The early lush lived in clans and septs — that is, in large 
groups beanng the same name, and supposed to be of the same 
blood At the head of the clan was the heieditaiy chief, 
having as viceioy, or second in command, an elective ofiicor 
called a "tanist ” Seveial clans would combine togethei undei 
an elective king, but his authority was slight, and depended 
mainly on his personal chaiactei Now and then a specially 
powerful king would pretend to be king of all Ii eland, but his 
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power w'as oven less than that of the eailj English kings who 
wielded supiemacy 

Tliere was little piivatc property in land, but ciciy member 
of the clan had the light to use a ceitain portion of the land 
hold by the clan in common Tlicir chief w ealth w as in cattle , 
out even the cattle belonged, as a rule, to the head of the clan, 
and weie hiied out to the pooier members Thej had little 
coin Ireland has alwajs been a pastoral lather than an agii- 
cultural country 

The chiefs dwelt in foi tided places called “rntbs,” and in 
their halls a good deal of lough luxury might be seen They 
were fond of music and pootiy Everj chief of repute kept a 
harper or poet-minstiel, w'ho made poems in praise of the cliicf 
and Ills family, and sang tliem to the music of Ins harp The 
towns were few and small, and there was practically no trade 

The lush were iciy religious, and laigc numbers of them 
became priests or monks In the wild west the early monks 
seem to ha\o lived in small communities, each of them ocoup>- 
ing a little stone hut like a beelmc But in the moie fertile 
parts of Ii eland wealth) monasteries giew up The abbots, or 
heads of these monasteries, weie the most pow'crful churchmen 
in Ireland The bishops were less important there were a 
great many of them, and most of them had no dioceses. 

The monks w ore active and learned, and many pupils flocked 
to the monasteries to leain reading and writing and all that 
was taught in those days. So high a character for sanctit) 
did many churchmen attam that Ii eland came to bo called the 
“ Island of Saints ” 

Wales was very like Ireland in regard to the state of society 
and the system of government, and the Welsh Clmrch ncaili 
lescmblcd the Irish But as Wales was much more closelj 
connected with England than Ireland was, and as the English 
soon began to spread up the Welsh valleys and along the 
coasts, Celtic habits and customs were not so well preserved 
there as on the other side of St George’s Channel 
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8. King Alfred and the Danes. 

T he name of King Alfied is one of tlie gieatest in English 
history In the long list of English kings theie is none 
of nobler chaiactei, and there aie few who have left a moie 
endiiiiiig maik on the histoiy of then people The chief woik 
that Alfied did was to pi event the Danes fiom conqueimg all 
England, which they seemed likely to do when he came to the 
till one 

Towaids the end of the eighth century we fust hear of 
plundering laids being made on the east and noith coasts of 
England by bands of pirates from acioss the noithein sea. The 
fiist who came are sometimes called “Noisemen,” or North- 
men, sometimes “Vikings” — that is, “cieek-men” (fioin mh, 
a cieek) — because they issued from the nariow “fiords” with 
which the coast of Noiway abounds The latei invaders are 
geneially known as Danes, because they mostly came fiom 
Denmark But between them and the Noisemen there was 
little difierence 

These Noisemen weie an active, entei prising race They 
were excellent sailors and soldiers They took great joy in 
fighting foi its own sake , they dehghted m plunder , and they 
had no feai of death, because they looked forwaid to a heaven 
in which brave warriors who died in battle would dimk endless 
diaughts of “mead” (strong beei) out of the skulls of then 
enemies 

Such men as these were naturally hard to beat, especially 
when we remembei that they could invade England when and 
where they pleased, for at that time the English had no fleet 
The Norsemen crossed the sea in long open boats, high at prow 
and stern, and moved by sails and oais When they landed, 
they threw up an entrenchment to defend then boats, and then 
they seized all the horses they could find, and galloped over the 
country, burning and pillaging far and wide 
King Egbert did his best to beat off these pirates, but he 
died in 839, and the kings who succeeded him were not so 
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stiong 01 so skilful IS lie smis Consequenth tlie Danes giew 
buldci In 85 j they pissed 1 winter in the Isle of Shoppe y, 
and fioin tint time foiwaid they began to settle in the coiintiy 
Tint was the hist step in the Danish conquest of England 
Alfied was then a child He was boin 111 819, the fourth 
son of King Ethelwulf, who succeeded Egbert Prom his 
childhood he showed great lo\c of Icaining but his eaily life 
was too aetise foi him to leain much from books 

Alficd’s tliicc elder bi others weie all kings of England m 
tuin, and with the third of them, EtheliLd, Alfied shared 
the goieinment this time the Danes had practicallj con- 
queied the noith and oast of England, and it was all that 
Alfied and his biothei could do to defend Wessex against them 
In 870 they fought nine gieat battles with the Danes 

Next year Ethelred died, and Alfied became sole king at 
the age of tw ont)'-tw 0 He had a heavj task before him, foi 
his kingdom was reduced to the westein half of Wessex, while 
fresh swarms of Danes were constant!} landing in England 
Foi sesen yeais he kept up a gallant stiugglc, but in 878 
he was foiced to take icfuge in the maishes of Athclne} in 
Somerset, and was almost diiven to despair 

Just when things looked worst, howcier, Alfred made a 
mighty eflort, in w Inch he w as nobly siippoi ted by the men of 
Wessex, and he won a decisive success He beat the Danish 
host at Ethandun, in ‘Wiltshiie, and followed up the victoi} b} 
blockading them in Chippenham In the Peace of Wedmoie 
(879) their king, Guthium, ngieed to divide England with 
Alfied, and became Chiistian with all his host 

Even aftei this Alfred was not left at peace, but his naval 
and mihtaiy lefoiins prevented the Danes from getting the 
better of him again Before 879 he had built a fleet, which 
hindeied the Danish invasions After the Peace of Wedmoie 
Alfred increased his fleet, making the seaside places pay foi 
the defence of the coasts 

He also reformed the army He obliged all the iichci 
landowneis to seive with horse and armour as his special 
followers, 01 “thanes” He lemodelled the “f^id ’ or national 
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at my, winch all fieomen woio bound to join, dividing tlic force 
into tuo jioitions, mIucIi by turns went out to figlit and stayed 
at home to cultivate the land Finally, he foi tilled the tow ns, 
and built stiougholds on the holders to repel invasion Thus, 
aftei neaily a hundied yeare of nnseiy, the English people 
again began to feel secure 

These warlike measures woio onlj half of Alfied's woifc 
He diow up a code of laws, hosed on the old law's of "Wessex, 
which was appioicd hy the Witan, or the National Council 
It was Alficd, too, who caused to ho compiled the historj of 
those times which is know n ns the “ Anglo Saxon Chronicle ” 
This great hook, the like of which is not to he found in the 
literature of anv otliei eaily nation, is the chief source of our 
infoi motion about all the poiiod between the death of Bede 
and the Norman Conquest 

Ho also icformod the chuich, which had suffcied much 
in the Danish wars, and ho icvived education, which had 
almost disappeaicd Ho sent for learned men fiom acioss the 
sea, and made them bishops, or heads of schools, and he on 
dowed a school for English scholars at Borne He himself 
learned Latin when ho was thirtj nine years old, in oidoi to 
ho able to tuin Latin hooks into English foi the benefit of his 
subjects 

Alfred was afflicted all his life with a soic disease, the 
exact nature of which w'c do not know , hut it neicr pieionted 
him from doing his duly He died in 901, aged only fifty-two, 
leaving to all futuio lulcis an example of peifect devotion to 
the good of his people 


9. The Recovery of England. 

W HEN King Alfied died, half of England was still in 
the possession of the Danes But the great king had 
done so much to strengthen his kingdom hj' intcinal reforms, 

that his son and irdTinid flitt Wlrlft. ti 00 n1\1n 
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at once to set aljout the -work of lecoveiing the country that 
had been lost 

Tlie Danes also appeared to be ^eiy stiong Being skilled 
in fortification, they built walls oi earthwoiks round many of 
their towns One gioup of then strongholds was bound to- 
gether in a sort of federation which w'as known as the “ Five 
Boroughs.” These weie the towns of Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicestei, Stamfoid, and Lincoln 
The Danish power, howeiei, was not leally so strong as it 
looked The Danes had found it pietty easy to conquei the 
noith and the east of England, because the people of these 
parts did not at first like being under the dominion of the 
kings of Wessex But finding the Danes haider masters than 
the West Saxons, the people of the north ivere now nulling 
to go back to then old allegiance Moreover, the Danish in- 
lasions had brought out in the English, for the first time, the 
feeling that they belonged to one nation So it came about 
that Ednard the Eldei and his successors, as they recovered 
then hold on England, appealed not as conquei 01 s, but as 
deliverers fiom a foreign yoke 

In cairying on the nai with the Danes, Edwaid was 
actively assisted by his sistei Ethelfleda, the “Lady of the 
Mei Clans,” as she was called She was the widow of Ethelred, 
the “ealdorman” of Meicia. The king and Ins sister w'on back 
Chester and many other places from the Danes, and defeated 
them everywhere When Ethelfleda died, Edward annexed 
her half of Mercia to his own dominions Soon afteiwaids 
the rest of Meicia, except the Five Boroughs, submitted 
to him 

So great was Edwaid’s power that the Danes in East 
Angha and Northumbria, and the kings of Wales, Scotland, 
and Stiathclyde, all swoie allegiance to him, or, as the old 
chronicler puts it, “chose him to father and loid ” Thus he 
became king of almost all England south of the Humber, and 
a sort of emperor of all Britain besides 

After the death of Edward, in 925, his son, Athelstan, 
actively earned on the woik of reconquest. He maiiicd his 
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claughtci to the Danish pi nice of Iforthunibria, on ^\liose death 
ho annexed Northuinbiia to Ins own dominions About the 
same time lie also took possession of East Anglia Tlicso con- 
quests ga^e use to a great conspnaev against Atlielstan The 
Danes in Iforthumbiia loso in iciolt, and the^ weie aided bj 
othei Danes who had settled in Ireland, and by the kings of 
Scotland and iStratheljde 

Atlielstan dffeated this great coalition at the battle of 
Bi unanburgh, piobabb m Northumberland (937) It was a 
dccisne Mctoi\ , and a famous song was made about it, in 
which we aie told how “the king and the athcling” (that is, 
his brothel Edmund) letuined to then owti land, — 

“ Lcn\ing behind them a banquet of coipses 
Foi the sw lit i-n\en, and the white tilled cvgle, 

And the gieed> wai-hawk, and that giaj beast 
The w olf of the w old ” 

After this Atlielstan had no trouble with the Danes, ancl 
he rose to a great height of powei He died in 940, and was 
succeeded bj his bi other Edmund Dnder Edmund, the Five 
Boroughs, the last bit of the Danish Conquest that had re- 
mained independent, were iccovered bj the English In his 
time also the Danes of Noithumbria were converted to 
Christianity, which of course made it easier for him to hold 
that countiy 

Nevertheless, it rebelled against him again, and was not 
finally leconquored till the leign of his brother Edred, who 
succeeded him in 946 With this event the lecoveiy of 
England, or the reconquest of the Danelaw — as the Danish 
part of England was called — may be said to have been 
complete 

It took the English about seventy’ years — from 879 to 
about 950 — ^to leconquer England Considering how strong 
the Danes were at hist, we mar be surprised that the English 
kings could reconquer it at all It was in their favour that 
after Alfred’s time the invasions from Denmaik and Norway 
ceased for nearly a century After they had settled down in 
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England, the Danes, being closely connected w ith the English, 
readily intermarried itli them, and thus they gradually became 
merged in the English people 

But England was no longer the same as it had been In 
the first ])lace, the power of the monarchy was much increased, 
as it generally is when a king is successful in war In the 
second place, the Danish i\ars had piessed veiy hard on the 
poor man In a great paiii of England the fiee peasants had 
almost disappeared they had lost then piopeity in the wars, 
and had become vassals of English or of Danish lords 

On the othei hand, the Danes brought into England a 
new and vigorous element They were by nature sea-i overs 
and traders Those who settled on the coasts made excellent. 
- sailors, while those who settled inland show’ed great aptitude 
for town life, and increased our mdustry and trade Thus 
we probably owe to the Danes the beginnings of much that is 
great in modem England 


10. Early English Government. 

T he early English or Anglo-Saxon state was in its most 
flourishing condition about the middle of the tenth 
century A hne of great kings — ^Alfred, Edward, Athelstan, 
Edmund — had reconquered England from the Danes, and 
established some sort of authority o\er the w'hole of Britain 
We must not, however, suppose that this authority was very 
full or \ ery secure 

In the first place, the early Enghsh monarchy was not 
strictly hereditary— that is, it did not descend as a matter of 
course from father to son ' The king was an actual ruler and 
a leader of armies, and when the sons of a deceased king were 
very young, the Witan chose the member of the loyal family 
who was best fitted for these duties 

Once -elected aild crowned, the long came under the special 
protection of the law While ordinary crimes could be atoned 
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foi ■with money, the penalty of death was inflicted foi tieason 
agamst the king It was the king’s duty to call out and to 
lead the army in time of wai, and to sit as supreme judge 
in tune of peace He summoned the National Council," and 
ploposed laws or tieaties for its appioval He had the chief 
share in appomting the ealdoimen who governed the shires 
and the bishops -who governed the church 
He had large possessions in difterent parts of the couiitiy, 
and he tiavelled with a great court fiom one of his manois to 
anothei, nciei stopping long in one place The ofllcers of his 
household — the treasurer, the stewaid, the butler, and others — 
were of noble birth He did not leiy regulai taxes, as the 
goi ernment does nowadaj’s, but e\ ery towm and every county 
made contributions towaids lus support 

The king’s pow er w’as not limited bj law', but it w'as by no 
means absolute In the hret place, it w as limited because the 
kuig had no means, such as regular lawr-courts or a standing 
army, with winch to foice lus subjects to obey him if they were 
not inclined to do so In the second place, it w'as limited by 
the Witan, or Gieat Council of the nation, wdiicli the king was 
supposed 'to consult on all important occasions 
Tins body consisted of (1) the queen, and other members 
of the royal family who were of age, (2) the heads of the 
church — ^the archbishops, bishops, and greatei abbots, (3) the 
great ofllcers, the ealdormen wbo governed the shires, and the 
officers of the king’s household , and (4) other nobles, called 
kings thanes, because, whether tliey hied about the couit oi 
on their own estates, thej were bound to do service to 'tlie 
king The "Witan did not contain any lepresentatiies of the 

people, it was a thoroughly aristocratic body — a House of 
Loids 

The "Witan, as has been said already, elected the king, and 
occasionally it deposed him It passed laws and consented 
treaties It confirmed the appointment of ealdoimen and 
IS lops, and sanctioned grants of the public land It sat also 
as a ng I court of Kw, to decide important cases in ivluch gieat 
^ when, towards the end of the tenth 
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ppntury, taxes began to be leMed foi the wai with the Danes, 
it sanctioned then collection , 

The local government ■was in the hands of local officials and 
local bodies, the chief of which Mas the Shiie-inoot, oi as it" 
was afterwards called, the County Couit This was a leally 
popular assembly, for it was attended by the common p'eople, 
including repiesentatives from the parishes whose inhabitants 
■were prevented by distance from attendmg in a body The 
ealdorman of the shiie and the bishop of the diocese piesided 
in the Shire-nioot They weie assisted by the shiie-ieeve oi 
sheriff, an officer appointed by the king, of whose inteiests he 
took special care 

The Shiie-moot, like the Witan, was both a political and 
a judicial body, but its duties as a law couit weie most im- 
portant In it all cases, except such as came befoie the Witaii, 
were tiled and settled accoiding to the common law 
Every shire was divided into hundreds, called “ wapentakes ” 
in the noith At first the hundred was probably a military 
division, meaning a distiict which sent a hundred men to the 
army But it became more important in the tenth centuiy, 
when a couit, called the Hundied-court, was established in 
it This court was attended by the men of the bundled, and 
piesided over by an officer called the Hundred-man oi the 
Hundreds-ealdoi Its special duty was to see to the pieiention 
of lobbery and the punishment of thieves 

Finally, the hundred was divided into a number of town- 
ships or villages, each of winch contained one or moie manors 
El ery manor was undei a lord, whose reeve oi bailiff held a 
court in ivhich the affaus of the manor and its people weie 
considered 

Thus w’e see that the early English polity was stiong as re- 
gards local government, but weak as regards cential authoiity 
In fact there was very little government at all, life was very 
simple, and few laws were requned What government was 
needed was mostly earned on m the diffeient distncts by the 
people for themselves 
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II. St. Dunstan and King Edgar. 

W HEN King Edicd died (955), it might well Imie 
seemed that the Enghsh monarchy had before it a 
long period of security and power But the very ne\t leign 
showed how unstable •was the nuthont} of the cioira, and lion 
weak M as the bond which united all England together 

Edred "was succeeded by EdM>, a son of King Edmund, 
who had been passed o\cr on his father’s death because he Mas 
then too young to rule At the \crj outset of his reign, Edwy 
quarrelled with the church, and especinllj' Mith Dunstan, the 
most poMciful of the clergy From this cause most of his 
troubles seem to hai c spt ung 

Dunstan was a natiie of Wessev, vho had been bj turns 
couititi, monk, and couilici again Haiing gained the fas our 
of King Edmund, ho Mas by him appointed abbot, or head, of 
the abbey of Glastonbuiy 

At that time the English Ohm eh Mas not in a good condi- 
tion The monasteries had neiei been leiy orderly, and the 
Damsh Mara had destroyed what little discqiline there Mas 
On the Continent many of the great monasteries Meie under 
the strict “rule” of the Older of St Benedict, by mIiicIi the 
monks bound themseUes to a life of industry, leanimg, and 
obedience 

King Edmund, mIio made Dunstan Abbot of Glastonbury, 
also appointed as Archbishop of Canterbuiy Odo, a Bencdic- 
tme monk Dunstan and Odo Morked together in the cause 
of church reform Under Dunstan the abbey of Glastonbury 
adopted the Benedictmc rule. Odo lebuilt the cathedral of 
Canterbury, and drew up “ canons ” or rules for regulating the 
conduct of all clergymen 

King Edmund and his successoi, Edred, supported Odo 
and Dunstan in these reforms, and under them the church 
gained great influence in the state But Eduy, Edred’s 
successor, resented the control of the church oier the ciomti 
There was a strong party at court mIucIi backed up the king 
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and even in the chuich itself theie were many who disliked the 
rigid discipline which Odo and Dnnstan enfoiced 

TJnfoitunately, Dunstan’s high-handed manner damaged his 
own cause, and at last the quaiiel lose to such a height 
that Dunstan had to flee to the Continent Then Edwy began 
to rule badly, seizing the goods and lands of the monks and 
others of the opposite party A state of confusion follou ed, in 
which Meicia and Northumbria bioke loose fiom Edwy, and 
chose his biothei Edgai as then king Aftei a feeble leign of 
foul yeais, Edwy died in misery, and Edgai became king of all 
England 

The leign of Edgar (959-975) was a time of good govern- 
ment, and of lefoim both in chuich and in state Soon aftei 
he became king of all England, he made Dunstan, on Odo’s 
death. Archbishop of Canterbuiy As head of the English 
Chuich and chief of the king’s councillois, Dunstan had great 
power, and he pushed on his reforms actively 

Benedictme monks were appointed bishops of Woicester, 
London, and Winchestei The monasteries destroyed by the 
Danes were rebuilt, many otheis were founded, and the Bene- 
dictine rule was established far and wide In oidei to judge 
of the efiect of these changes, we must remember that in those 
days the monasteries were not only houses whither men retired 
from the world to live a religious life, but homes of learning 
and centres of civilization in a rude age 

Dunstan did not conflne his attention to the monks He 
secured a regular income for the chuich by getting Edgar to 
legalize the collection of tithes He sought also to wean the 
ordinary clergy from worldly things by forbidding them to 
marry , but in this he was not so successful On the w'hole, 
whether we agree in all things with Dunstan or not, we must 
allow that few men have done more to raise and punfy the 
church 


Meanwhile King Edgar was busy in reforming the state 
He ordered the courts of the sliiie and the hundred to bo 
regularly held, and settled how their business was to be con- 
ducted He obliged every man to be registered m one hundred 
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ox anotlxer, ami to (xml some otie \slio should he responsible for 
him, so that, if anj crime weic committed, theic would ho moie 
chance of the culprit being found out lie also divided each 
hundi ed into smaller districts called “ tithings,” and ovei each 
tithing Is set a “ tithiiig-man,” who was losponsiblo to the 
hundred-man for the good oidei of lus distiict Thus a sort of 
rural police was set up 

Edgai also grouped the shii es together, and ox ei each group 
ht placed a great caldoiraan, xx'ho was duectl} subject to his 
own contiol At the lai.ic tiino he maintained his empne 
ovei Butaiii, md the story goes that he was once rowed in a 
boat on the Dee by eight undei -kings, the King of Scots being 
one of their He also kept up a large fleet to guard the coasts, 
and held a review of it once a x cai In prix ate life Edgar does 
not seem to have been blaindess, , but he xx as a good king, and 
goxcriitd xvell, and he was beloxcd by his people 


12. The Danish Conquest. 

E dgar was the last great king of the famous West Saxon 
line, which had united England in one kingdom and 
saxed the countrj from the Danes His elder son Edxxaid 
(called the Martyi), xxlio succeeded him in 975, might liaxe 
folloxvcd in his fathci’s steps if he had gioxxn up to manhood, 
but he died very x ouiig 

His title was disputed from the first, foi Alfhere, ealdo’*- 
man of llercia, tued to set up Edward's balf-brothei Ethched 
in his stead Edxxaid xxas suppoited by Dunstan and the le- 
forming party, while Alfliere hcided the opposite faction 
Dunstan at fiist held his own But before long the young 
king Edward w as assassinated by order of his stepmother Alfrida, 
and her son Ethehed camo to the throne at the age of ten (979) 
Dunstan now retned from political life, and dexmted himself to 
the serxice of the church He died in 988, fortunate in not 
living to see the troubles xvhich xxere to come upon the land. 
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The long leign of Etliehed, called the TJnieady (979-1016), 
Avas one of the most disastious in English histoiy At the veiy 
outset of Ills leigii the Danish inroads began anew, and they 
continued, with haidly a break, foi thiity-seven yeais Eifty 
jeais of peace and prosperity had repaiied all the damage done 
in the eaiher Danish wais The faims weie well stocked, and 
the niei chants’ storehouses weie full , in short, theie was plenty 
of plunder to tempt the Danes 

On the othei hand, theie was little chance of then being 
vigorously lesisted The English fleet, which had guaided the 
coasts from Alfied’s time to Edgai’s, had disappeared, the 
military system established by Alfied had appaiently died out 
Woist of all, Ethelred himself was indolent, cowaidly, and 
unfit to lule He never led the English aimies, and entirely 
failed to inspire Ins people with affection or confidence Ho 
wonder that tieacheiy was life, and that the gieat ealdoimen 
of Mercia and the north made teims ivith the invadeis 

The Danes, on then part, were strongei than evei , foi 
during the tenth centuiy Norway, Sweden, and Denmaik had 
been foimed into solid and powerful kingdoms, wlnle England 
was torn by internal dissension When we considei, fuithei, 
that there was already a large Danish population in England, 
w'e shall not be suipiised that the Danes at last conqueied the 
countiy 

We need not relate the full story of this miseiable time, for 
one yeai is veiy like anothei At first the Danish inroads were 
mere plundering foiays, as they had been between 800 and 855 
But about 990 the Danish armies began again to settle in the 
country In 991 a gieat battle was fought at Maldon in Essex, 
in which Biihtnoth, the ealdoiman of Essex, fell at the head of 
his men 

This battle led to the fiist of several luinous tieaties with 
the Danes With the advice of the Witan, Ethehed made 
terms with the invaders, and tried to buy them off with a bribe 
of £10,000 This was the beginning of what was aftei wards 
known as "Danegeld,” or the Danes’ tax Of course it only 
tempted the invaders to go on 
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Tliiee yens latex (994) an attaclv on London Ixy Olaf, 
King of Noiway, and Sweyn Foiklieaid, King of Denmark, 
MIS biaxcly icpulbed, but the iinadci’b ia\aged the south, 
and Ethelied bought them od igain, this time iMth £1G,000 
As often ns this miserable pHn a\.is lepeated, the Danes raised 
then teinis, and the lesiilt was always the same 

In 1002 Ethelied, Aihose hrst wife had lately died, niariied 
Eiiinia, the daughtei of Eiclmid, Duke of Noiinandj' Em- 
boldened by this alliance, ho thought to deal a great stroke 
by 01 deling the massacic of all the Danes in England This 
tieaclioioub and foolish measure was earned out on St Biice’s 
Day, Kovenibei 13, 1002 Many Danes were killed, including 
Gunhilda, the sister of King Sweyn 

Upon this Swe^n bwoio a gieat oath to leienge the 
massacie and conquer the kingdom Slowly but surely the 
Danes gamed giound, and aftei ten years of fighting Ethelred 
was foiced to flee to Noimandy, and the Witan chose Sweyn 
king in his stead (1013) On the death of Sweyn, in the 
following year, Ethelied lecrossed the Channel in the hope of 
leooaenng liis kingdom 

But a gi cater man than Sweyn, his son Cnut, had taken 
the Danish leader’s place, and the wai was actiiely renewed 
In 1015 Ediic Streona (that is, the Giasiier), the caldoiman of 
Meioia, who had once alieady betrayed Etheliod, and had been 
leceived back into fa\oui, dcseited to Onut with the best pait 
of the English fleet This obliged Wesse'':, hitherto the centie 
of lesistance, to submit to the Danes In the following year 
(1016) Ethelred died 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Edmund, called Iion- 
side, a biave and capable man, who, if he had come soonei to 
the till one, might have saved England fiom the Danes As 
it was, he made such a gallant fight that Cnut had to consent 
to a partition of the countiy Bub befoie the end of the year 
1016 Edmund died, at the hand, it is said, of Ednc Streona, 
and Cnut became king of all England Thus England was 
again united, but this time undci the lule of a foieign king 
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13. Cnut and the Great Earls. 


ALTHOUGH Cnut had hecome King of England by con- 
JTx. quest;, he governed mildly and well He was, indeed, 
one of the best kings the English ever had Besides being 
King of England, he was also King of Noiway and Denmaik, 


so that England was really only pait of a gieat empiie 
In Older the bettei to govern his kingdom of England, 
Cnut divided it into seveial piovinces, 01 lathei he levived 
the old tribal divisions by setting a lulei ovei each of them 
Following the piactice of the English kings, he kept "Wessex 
in his ovTi hands, but he appointed great eails (as they were 
now called, from the Danish tvoid jarl) to govern Meicia, 
Korthumbna, and East Anglia. 

Aftei he had established his powei by some severe meas- 
ures, Cnut sent home most of his Danish troops and his 
fleet, and governed England as an English king He levived 
the police ordinances of Edgai, which had fallen into neglect 
during the wars He restored the hundreds and the tithings, 
and he is said to have made special laws foi hunting in the 
forests which still covered a great pait of the land 

Cnut also paid great regard to the church He rebuilt 
the cathedrals and monasteries that had fallen into decay, and 
built many new chuiches of stone, a mateiial very little used 
befoie his day He made a pilgrimage to Rome, wheie he was 
well received by the Pope, and obtained ceitam piivileges for 
humblei English pilgrims 


So great a king naturally found it easy to restoie the 
English empire in Biitain, and he obliged Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, to do him homage (1 031) But great as he was, Cnut 
could nevei forget that he was a foreignei in England, and he 
therefoie kept up a small standing aimy of about three thou- 
sand men These « house cails,” as they weio called, were a 
bodyguard of picked soldieis, splendidly armed 

England was at peace, but when 
he died (1035), discoid bioke out immediately The noith of 
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England rlioso one of Ins sons, Harold Hmefoot, foi king, but 
the south chose another son, Hartlia cnut, \\ho vas then i-uling 
in Denmaik But neither Haiold nor Haithacnut eier had 
much power The leal rulers were the gieat calls, Siward, 
Eail of Northumbria, Leofric, Earl of Mcicia, and Godwin, 
whom Cnut had raised fiom an infeiior position to be Earl of 
Wessex 

When Edward and Alfied, the sons of Ethelred the Un- 
ready, came over to England to tiy to rccoiei the kingdom, 
Godwin entrapped the joungcr, Alfred, and gaic him up to 
Harold, who put him to death Edwaid foitunately escaped 
Soon afterwards (1037), as Hartha-enut lefused to leave 
Denmaik, the Witan eketed Harold king of all England^ 

He reigned onlj five jcais, and when ho died (in 1040) 
Hartlia cnut w as chosen king in liis stead Two years latei, 
Hartha-enut died suddenly at a marriage feast at Lambeth, as 
he stood up to drink the bride’s health With him the Danish 
lino became extinct, and the crown returned to the house of 
Egbeit and Alfred 

Edward, son of Ethelied the Unready and Emma, daughter 
of Richard of Normandy, was elected king in 1042 He 
was called the Confessor — ^tliat is, the priest — because of his 
saintly character Edwaid was a better man than his father, 
but like him he w as w eak and indolent, and he loft the govern- 
ment of England in the hands of the great earls. 

Siward and Leofric weie very powerful in their own earl- 
doms, but Godwin was the gieatest man in England He 
was Earl of Wessex himself, his son Sweyn ruled over Heie- 
ford, Gloucester, and Oxford and his son Haiold ovei East 
Anglia and Essex, w hile his daughter Edith w as married to the 
king The histoiy of Edw ard’s reign is largely taken up with 
the efToi ts of Godwin and Ins family to keep or to increase their 
power 

The king being half a Noiman (through his mother), and 
hav mg been brought up in Normandy, was fond of the Noi mans 
and their w ays He preferred Noi man clergymen to English, 
because they were stricter and more learned, and more fiiendly 
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to the Pope Thus man} Normans came to the English court, 
and began to get influence 111 the country 

Earl Godwin was opposed to the Normans, and there 
glow up two parties, a Noiinan put} and an English part}, 
\ery jealous of each othni At last, in 1031, the oiorbearing 
conduct of one of the foieigners, Count Eustace of Boulogne, 
caused a not in Dover in w Inch much blood y> as shed Godw in 
icfiised to punish the English rioters, and he was theiefore 
banished fioin the countiy 

In the following }ear he came-back with a fleet and an 
ni my, and the IVitan made peace betw een him and the king 
The} also banished the foieigners, so that the great eail seemed 
stronger than eier "When Godwin died, in 1053, his son 
Harold stepped into his place as Earl of Wesse\, and he soon 
became as pow erful as his father liad been 

Sweyn, the sou of Godwin, had been banished for wrong- 
doing, but two other sons, Gurtli and Leofwine, ruled East 
Anglia and Kent , while a fourth, Tostig, became Earl of Nor- 
tliunibna when Eai 1 Siw ard died Thus all England, e\ccpt 
Mercia, was in the hands of the family of Godwin Tostig was 
a bad man, and had to be banished , but Harold ruled England 
well, as a good seriant of the king, till 1066, when Edward 
died 


14. The Norman Conquest. 

W HILE Edw ard the Elder, son of Alfred the Great, w as 
struggling w itli the Danes in England, other bands of 
Northmen were settling on the northern shores of France 
The} occupied a rich and beautiful coiintr}, including the lower 
a alley of the Seine. In 913 their lender, Kolf or Eollo, made 
his peace w itli the Kin g of France, and became the lirst Duke 
of Noimand} 

His followers soon adopted French ways and the Fiencli 
language and Normandy became one of the most flourishing 
ports of France Its inhabitants kept their old name, only 
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slightly changed from Korthmen to “Kormans,” but they "were 
no longer barbarians They were as bra\e and waihke as ever, 
and they made great progress in the arts, especiall} the ait of 
war So the Duke of Hormandy was a great prince, almost as 
powerful as the Fiench king*’ 

The duke who ruled Nonuandy during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor was "William, afterwards known as William 
the Conqueror He was bom in 1028, the son of Duke 
Robert and HerleNa, the daughter of a tannei He was only 
seven years old when his father died As he grew up he 
showed great ability When he was a youth of nineteen, the 
whole western half of Honiiandy' bioke out in re\olt With 
the aid of the King of France, William defeated the lebels, 
and after that he nei er had much trouble with his Norman 
subjects. 

In 1051 he paid a visit to his cousm Edward, King of 
England It was the time when Earl Godwin was in exile, 
and the foreign party was supreme at the English couit. 
What happened we do not exactly know, but before William 
left Edward, who had no childien of his own, made some sort 
of promise that the duke should be his heir Of course Edwaid 
had no right to do this, but the piomise was made much of 
afterw ards 

A little later anothei thing happened, to William’s advan- 
tage Harold, while Earl of Wessex, was shipwiecked on the 
coast of France, and fell into the duke’s hands Wilham sent 
him back to his own countiy, but not before he had sw>oin 
on holy relics that he would help William to be kmc of 
England 

In spite of this, Harold became king himseli He had 
no better right by inheiitance than William had, but he had 
goiemed so long and so well for Edward that the old king on 
his deathbed recommended him as Ins successor The Witan 
elected him, and he was ci owned on January 6, 1066 

As soon as William heard of this, he resolved to iniade 
England Tlie Pope was much offended .because a Norman 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been turned ouf^ and an Enehsh- 
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man named Stigand had been put in his place •without hia 
consent He therefore blessed William’s project, and sent him 
a consecrated banner So during the summer of 1066 William 
gathered a great fleet and aimy and made all ready 

Mean'while Harold had great difBcultics to deal -with, and 
he dealt -with them manfully His brother Tostig, -who had 
been turned out of his earldom of Horthumbiia, gathered a 
fleet and army to ■win it back He is as pined by Harold 
Hardrada, King of Norway, who wished to seize the Engbsh 
crown The long and Tostig together sailed up the Humber 
to York in September 1066 

They were met by Edwin, Earl of Mercia, the grandson 
of old Leofnc, and his brother Morcar, who had been made 
Earl of Northumbria in Tostig’s place, but the two earls w'eie 
defeated (September 20) Harold, who had been waiting for 
Wilham on the southern coast, had to hurry north to meet the 
invaders On September 25 he fought and won the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, m which Harald Hardrada and Tostig w ere 
both slain 


Four dajs latei (September 29) William landed at Pevensej 
Harold’s troops were sorely tired with marching and fighting, 
and his bra\e house-carls had lost heanly in the fight at 
Stamford Bridga But as soon as he beard of William’s land- 
ing, he started for the south He sent for Edwin and 
Morcar to join him , but they would not come, so he went on 

^thout them, and took up his position on Senlac Hill, near 
Hastings. 

^ere he was attacked by William on October 14 Harold 
Imd only his house-carls, and some hasty levies from London 
Kent, and East Anglia. They all fought on foot, and only 
the kings bodyguard were really well armed. The Normans 
on the other hand, had cavalry and archers, besides a large 
body of well-armed foot-soldiers 

the 

advantage of the position, held their own 
b Jt! Normans charged up the slope, only to be 

a ack Duke William himself was m the thickest of the 
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fight E\on A\hcn, hy feigning flight, he had dla^^n olT some of 
Haiold’s men, and thrown his aimy into disoidor, the battle 
still ■« ent on But at Inst numbers and supenoi m enpons told, 
and hefoio nightfall Harold and his two brothers and almost all 
their men lay dead on the fatal hill 

The battle of Hastings was decisne The only man who 
could lead the nation was gone The Witan, indeed, met 
huinedly, and chose as king Edgar the yEthcling, tlie giandson 
of Etlmund Tionside, but he had no following in the couiitiy 
■\ViIliam, having seouied his communications with the Continent 
by taking Dovei and other stiong places, marched on London 
with an overpow Cling force The capital yielded, ns did the 
carls Edwin and IMoicar and the king-elect Edgar the iEthel- 
ing , and William, coming to Westminstci, was there elected 
and crowned king on Christmas Daj, 10G6 

Eoi the second time within fifty jeais England had been 
conqueicd by a foreign pnncc. But this pnnee made his now 
countiy so strong that she was noier conquered again Tho 
Norman Conquest was tho last of those great conquests which 
made the kingdom of England The foundations of tho state 
weie now laid. 


1 5 . English Society before the 
Norman Conquest. 

B etween the commg of the English and the coming of 
Wdliam the Conqueror theie was a space of six hundred 
yeais, hut English society dei eloped leiy slowly in that long 
period Though certain alterations had taken place, the con- 
stitution of goveinment and socieiy, as well as tho life of the 
people, remained essentially the same Tlic Noiman Conquest 
introduced a pi ogiessne clement into the nation, and gaie an 
impulse to growth which soon w'orked gieat changes 

In the first half of the eleventh centuiy, the whole popu 
lation of England did not number moie than t\ o millions 
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The people were still divided into noble'!, fieeinoii, and seifs, as 
•we find them soon aftei the English Conquest Tlic class of 
slaves, nevei veiy nmiieious, had almost disappeaied, chiefly 
thiough the influence of the chuich On the othei hand, 
owing to long ivais, bad haiiests, and faulty methods of 
agiiculture, the nunibei of fieeinen had largely diiinnished 
The bulk of the lowei classes in the country distncts consisted 
of seifs, w’ho were fot bidden to leaic the estate on which they 
lived, and were bound to seive then loids 
The great nobles had become vciy po'weiful, possessing 
large estates, ovei wdiich they ruled in a patriaichal fashion 
Even the smaller nobles and the gentiy, including every loid of 
a manor, enjoyed rights of juiisdictioii over their poorer neigh- 
bours There were, how'eiei, no hard-and-fast lines drawn 
between classes It was indeed diflicult for a serf to raise him- 
self into the condition of a freeman, unless he could escape to a 
town and live there uncontrolled for a year and a day But a 
“ ceorl ” or freeman could become a “ thane ” or noble, by acqmi 
ing a cor tarn amount of land, or by making three voyages in 
his own ship across the seas, and in other wmys In the 
church, too, anj man, how'ever humbly born, could rise to the 
highest positions, and thus the church ivas a bond of union 
between classes 


The great bulk of the population was still agricultural 
An ordinary “ manor ” consisted, in the lust place, of the lord’s 
“domain” — ^that is, his private land— cultivated by the serfs, 
who dwelt, for the most part, in wretched huts under the pro- 
tection of the great house These serfs had each his little hold- 
ing of land, the better class having as much as thirty acres each, 
'' uch they cultivated wdien they were not w'oiking for then 
ords The freemen of the township or village lived in their 
lomesteads or little farms, scattered over the parish 
The best meadow land was partitioned off for hay, every 
reeman having a portion “When the hay-han'est was ovei, 
the fences were thioivn down, and all who had the right could 
ee their cattle freely over the whole space The com land 
"as cut up into little stiips, winch were allotted annually, or 
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at longei intervals, to the Mllageis. The ploughing vas all 
done bj oxen, eight being yoked to a snigle plough 

The pastuie land vas held in common and bejoiul the 
pastures lay the waste, the wild sciub or forest, where the 
swine wandeied at will, feeding on the beech-mast and acorns 
that fell fiom the great tiees Cattle weic the most valuable 
propel ty tliat the villagers possessed, but the swine weie more 
numerous than the cattle Xiaige quantities of bees w ere also 
kept, the honey being used for brewnng “ mead,” and for pre- 
serves IMeat was regularly salted foi wintei consumption, 
indeed the salt industiy was one of the most important in the 
countij 

Tlie tow ns w ere for the most part verj small — mere 
villages, clusteied round some lo^al “burgh” or foiticss, or 
gatheicd at some natural meeting-place, such ns the junction of 
tw o riv ei s Thej had os yet no municipal government, and 
hardly differed fiom the lural districts m anything but their 
denser population. London, liowevoi, was alread} a large and 
important place, and the seaports on the south-eastern coast 
were rising into fame By the time of Edwnid the Confessoi, 
if not enilier, the ports of Kent and Sussex had acquired certain 
rights on condition of supplying ships for the defence of the 
coasts 

Theie was little foreign trade, and what expoits there 
were consisted entirely of raw materials — ^lead, tin, hides, and 
wool All luxuries wore imported Inland tiade was carried 
on at markets and fairs, some of which were largely frequented 
Foi all ordinary purposes of life every village w as self-suppoi t- 
ing Architecture was of the ludcst Stone was used onlj for 
churches, domestic houses were built of wood or wattle, and 
thatched with straw or rushes Tlie windows had no glass, 
shutters and curtains were used instead There were no forti- 
fications of stone, the only fortresses being eaithworks crowned 
with palisades Tlie only aits carried to anj’' degree of excel- 
lence were weaving and embroidery, and the illumination of 
manuscripts 

Though life was rude and habits were coarse, a rough 
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plent'v seems to lia^e pi e\ ailed The peasant had food enough, 
except when thcie w’as a famine in the land, oi w hen an invad- 
ing enemy destroyed hib Cl 021s and drove off Ins cattle Noi 
was amusement xvanling Books w’ere hardly to be found 
except in monasteucs, none but the clergj could wiite, and 
few others could lead, but theie weie outdooi spoits of many 
kinds 



Part II 


THE ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 


1 6. William I. as King of England. 

I N one sense the Norman conquest of England occupied only 
a few weeks, in another sense it occupied neaily fi\e 
jears William had won the crown bj Chiistmas 1066, but 
the j ear 1071 was half oier before lie had secured Ins conquest 
It seemed an easj matter to oiertlnow Harold, but theieafter 
the countr) had to be conquered bit bj bit 

William’s election and eoionation made a great difference 
in his position Henceforward he was King of England, and 
opposition to him was no longer losistance to a foreign niiader, 
but rebellion against a lawful soicieign On this account wo 
find William dealing much more severch with his opponents 
after his coronation than before it 

The first insuirection broke out in the west of Eimland m 

O 

1067 William had returned to Normandy eaih in the 5 ear, 
but he now came back to England, and speedily put down all 
resistance Immediately afterwaids the north rose, under 
Edwin and Morcar, but William promptly suppressed the 
nsing (1068) 

In 1069 his power was threatened on all sides There 
was a second revolt in the north, the Welsh crossed the 
western bordei , Malcolm, King of Scotland, allowed Edgar the 
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^theling to lead a Scottish aimy to the help of the noithern 
rebels, \rhile Sweyn, King of Denmaik, also sent aid to the 
English But "William was a match foi all his enemies 
Witlim a year he had crushed the levolt everywhere, except in 
the fens of Cambridgeshire, wlieie a gallant Englishman named 
flereivard still held out At last he too was foiced to giie 
way, and with the captuie of Ely (1071) the Korman Conquest 
was complete 

Fiom this time forward William had nothing to feai from 
his English subjects In 1072 he iniadcd Scotland, and foiced 
King Malcolm to do him homage After this, the only trouble 
William had was with his Koimaii barons, w’ho conspiied 
against him in 1074 , and wuth his son Robert, who lehelled in 
1078 But nothing could shake William’s hold on what he had 
won, and when he died (in 1087), m the midst of a w'ai with 
France, he was w'hat the conquest of England had made lum — 
the greatest prince in Western Em ope 

We have seen how Wilham won England , we ha\ e now to 
see what he did to keep it Like Cnut, William tried, when 
he had once conqueied the country, to rule it as an English 
king Theiefore he made a caieful inquiiy into the English 
laws, and re-enacted them with cei-tam amendments. This did 
much to conciliate the people in geneiaL 
William also mamtained the courts of the shiie and the 
hundred, only giving more power to the sheriff, because he 
represented the king He also reviied and developed King 
Edgar s system of police He protected the towns, and gai e a 
charter to London, promising the citizens good laws and the 
maintenance of their nghts. Thus the system of local go\ em- 
ment remamed much as it was 

But the central goiernment underwent a great change 
e pow'er of the crown was greatly increased, owing to seveial 
^uses To begin with, the country was united as it never had 
een since the time of the Romans, so that Wilham w as the 
rst real kmg of all England Tliere were no more great earls 
'e Godwin and Leofnc. William made only three or four 
ear s, and these he placed over counties where there was special 
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need foi strong gOAomors, such ns Cheslnrc and Sliiopshiie on 
the "Welsh boidoi 

Anothei thing that made William very stiong was that, 
partly thiough conquest, paitly through the systetn iihich the 
king’s lawyeis intioduced, all the land in England was held to 
belong to the king William kept a gicat deal of land for 
himself The lest he let out to his great vassals (tenants in- 
chief), on condition of then contributing so manj aimed Iioise 
men, oi knights, to his army Tiie gicat men let out then land 
again in turn to otheis (sub tenants) on like conditions. 

By means of this plan England was, ns it were, gairisoned 
by a body of great military landloids, all bound to help the 
king to the best of their poiiei To guaid against the gieat 
men becoming too strong and using their tenants against linn, 
William distiibuted the holdings of each of them o\er the 
conntiy, so that it was difficult foi any one of them to unite liis 
foices He also made all the landholders in England, Mhether 
they were his tonants-in chief or then sub-tenants, sweai an 
oath to obey him pcisonall}' This was done at a gieat meeting 
on Sahsbuiy Plain in 1086 

With a similar object, William made in the same yeai, 
1086, the great survey of all England which is called Domes - 
day Book, piobably because it seemed to men of the time some- 
thing like the gieat leckoning of Judgment-day The names 
of all the landownei’S and the amount of their property, the 
quantity of land undei cultivation, the number of persons, the 
cattle, the mills, the ploughs — all this and much besides was 
enteied in this wonderful book, wliicn may be seen in London 
at this day By means of this suiiey William knew just what 
England was, and how much it was worth No knowledge 
could ha\ e been more useful to him 

Finally, what did most peihaps to make William strong was 
tlie fact that both the Noimans and the English depended on 
him The Normans could not hn\e held England for a daj 
without his leadership , the English looked to him as their only 
protector against the Norman loids. Upon this foundation his 
power stood firm 
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Lanfranc and Anselm 


The results of the Norman Conquest note felt in the 
church, the at ray, tlie great council— in fact, in eieiy dcpait- 
ment of the national life They aie mitten on cveiy page of 
our later historj, and uc shall discovci many of them as we 
go on But the most important of all is that n Inch wc ha^ c 
just e\amined — the final union of England undei an absolute 
monaichy 


1 7 . Lanfranc and Anselm. 

O NE of the firet cficcts of the Norman Conquest n as that 
the English Chuich was hi ought into closer relations 
with the Pope Aa soon as William felt that Ins authoiity was 
secure, he deposed Stigand, the English archbishop who had 
been put in the place of Robert the Noiman in 10 12 Tiie 
man whom William chose for aichbishop was Lanfranc, an 
Italian from Pa\ia, who was at that time Abbot of Bee m 
Normandy Lanfianc had long been a trusted counselloi of 
William, and he leuiaincd the chief man in England after the 
king to the end of Ins days 

Gradually all the other sees in England were filled with 
foreigners, so that by the end of William’s leign there was onlj 
one English bishop in oHice Now, as all these foieign bishops 
were favourable to the Pope, the papal authoiitj became leiy 
strong in England Moieovei, one of the greatest chnichincn 
that have eiei hied, Hildebiand, became Pope at this time, 
undei the name of Gregory the Seicnth, and lie w’as the fiist 
Pope to insist on the supremacy of Rome oier all other 
powers 

To accomplish tins it w’as necessary to make the clergy 
into a soit of aimy, separate from the woild, and obedient only 
to their geneial, the Bishop of Rome With this object the 
maiiiage of the cleigy w'as strictly prohibited, and simony (that 
IS, the sale of church livings) was declared illegal William 
was quite willing to sanction these and other icforins, but he 
refused to allow the Pope supicme authority in England 
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He ietamed the appointment of bishops m his own hands, 
declined to do homage to the Pope, and m ould not permit him 
to excommunicate any English vassals -n ithont the king’s leave 
But he gave the bishops separate lav courts in vhich to tiy 
ecclesiastical cases This tended to make the clerg} a class 
apart, and had \eiy impoi’tant lesults 

Lanfranc lemamed archbishop for tvo years after William’s 
death (1087), under his second son and successor, William the 
Second, called Rufus fiom his led face and hair So long as 
Lanfranc lived, Rufus behaved decently towards the church , 
but when the archbishop died (1089), the king shov ed himself 
a giasping and ruthless tyrant 

He appointed no one in Lanfranc’s place, and he kept sev- 
eral other bishoprics 'vacant Thus the church fell into disorder, 
while Rufus seized its revenues and annexed its lands But 
in 1093 he fell ill, and, alaimed foi the safety of his soul, 
he sent for Anselm, another Abbot of Bee, and made him 
archbishop 

Anselm was, like Lanfranc, an Italian, but he was very 
unlike Lanfranc in many respects Both were stiong chuich- 
men, but Lanfianc was a statesman too — disci eet, tactful, and 
not abov e inti igue Anselm w as a man of the highest principles 
and the most samtly life, but he v as not a politician 

He was very unwilling to become aichbishop, for he knew 
the king with whom he had to deal But, once consecrated, 
he set himself fearlessly to oppose Rufus, and to turn him from 
his evil ways William letahated by charging Anselm svith 
neglecting his duty as a great vassal of the ciovn in not con- 
tributing properly to the army He also quarrelled with him 
because, when there was a dispute about the Papacy’, Anselm 
insisted on lecognizing one of the two claimants as Pope wnth- 
out the king’s permission At length, wearied out w ith endless 
disputes, Anselm left England in 1097, and went to Rome 
Three years later (1100) William Rufus died, shot with an 
arrow bj one of his own men while huntmg m the New Forest 
His successor, Henry the First the Gonqueroi’s youngest son, 
Anselm to return, and he came back to England. 
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But while Anselm was in exile a great council had been held 
in Rome, in which it was declaied by the heads of the church 
that henceforwaid the signs of spiiitual autlioiity should be 
conferied on biShops by the Pope alone 

The confeiiing of this autlioiity was called the “Investi- 
ture,” because the bishop was “imested” with ceitain signs 
of his spiritual power These signs — the iing w'lth which 
the bishop wedded the chuich, and the crosiei, oi shepheid’s 
ciook, which indicated his pastoial duties — had been hitheito 
confened by the king, and Anselm himself had received them 
from Rufus But now he felt bound to follow the Pope, and 
demanded of Heniy that he should accept the nev’ rule 

Heniy, like his father, had no mind to give up liis lights, 
and fiimly refused, whereupon Anselm left England again 
(1103) But Henry was not like Rufus He admired Anselm, 
and felt that if the church weie oppressed or in disoidei the 
state could not be happy So a compiomise between them w'as 
biought about in 1106 By this treaty it wras arranged that 
the bishop should first of all be fieely elected by the clergy to 
whom the right of election belonged, that the Pope should 
then confei the ring and ci osier, but that the bishop should do 
homage to the king for his lands Thus the light of appoint- 
ment was divided, but the victory w as really for the Pope and 
the chuich After that, Anselm came back to England, and 
lived peaceably there till his death, in 1109 


1 8. The Feudal System and Norman 
Government. 

I T was under the Herman kings that the feudal system was 
established in England It was not introduced all at 
once, but giew up gradually The beginnings of it can be seen 
under the eaily English kings, when the Danish wais forced 
many of the pool freeholders into dependent positions But it 
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was not till after tlvo Norman Conquest that we can say it really 
evisted in England 

The feudal system was at once a foim of goicinmont and 
a state of society TJndei it almost all pow ci depended on the 
possession of land But no land belonged absolutely to any 
one except to the king, all other landholdeis weio Ins tenants, 
directly or indirectly — ^that is, they either held then land by a 
giant straight fiotn the king, or they hold it fiom otliers who 
weie in that position This holding of land involved duties as 
well as lights The loid of the land could claim cei tain serv ices 
from Ins tenant oi v'assal, and the vassal could claim in return 
protection fioin his lord 

The higher tenants hold then lands by “ knight service ” — 
that IS, they were bound to serve then loid in vvni, and this 
was the most honouiable service The humbler tenants served 
then loid in othci ways they had to leap Ins crops oi to plough 
his land, sometimes they merely paid rent in monoj or in 
produce 

The loid had also other rights lie held a law court in 
which he did justice among Ins tenants, and in which the tenants 
vveie bound to appear He could also levy taxes on his tenants 
under certain conditions, and when a tenant died, the hen had 
to pay a fine to the lord before he could have Ins land 

The great danger of this system was that the barons would 
come to stand between tlie king and his othei subjects, and, 
through then control over therr tenants, be able to defy Ins 
authority The English barons never became so powerful os 
those of France and Germany, but they were veiy strong 
They had vast landed properties and large bodies of tenants 
under their jurisdiction Also, many of them held important 
ofiices, as carls, or sheriffs of the counties, or as officials at 
court 

They could not oppress their free tenants, for these could 
appeal to the king for justice , but the great mass of the people 
who oultiv ated tlicir estates were quite at then mercy, for in 
the eye of the law they were “unfiee” This did not mean 
that they were slaves, but that they were serfs, or, as they w ere 
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then called, “ villeins ’ They could not mo^ e from one estate to 
another, they had to work for their lord whenever he pleased , 
and if they vere oppressed beyond what was customary, the} 
had no legal remedy. 

The barons and the heads of the church met together two 
or three times in the year, in the Great or Isational ConnciL 
They met on the king’s summons, usually at Westminster, 
Wmchester, or Gloucester The National Councd under the 
Norman kings was a contmuation of the Anglo-Saxon Witan j 
but strong as the barons were on their own estates, they had 
not ranch power m the assembly 

The Council discussed great affairs of state. Sometimes it 
acted as a court of justice for men of high rank , sometimes it 
debated on the law s — ^but there were very few laws passed m 
the Norman times. 

The Norman longs <^em generally to have acted pretty 
much as they pleased, without paying great attention to the 
views of the Council , still, the opinions of so august an assembly 
doubtless had some weight even w'lth the Norman despots At 
all events the meetings of the Great Council kept alive the 
principle that the nation ought to be consulted, and paved the 
way for a national Parliament 

The real work of government was earned on by the king, 
wnth the aid of his great officers of state The chief of these 
was the justiciar He was originally appointed by WiUiam the 
Pirst to act as viceroy when the king wa.s out of England But 
under Henry the First he became a permanent official, a sort of 
pnme minister, with special control, as chief justice, of the 
king’s high courts of law 

The second great officer was the chancellor, who was at 
the head of the “ chancery ’’—that is, the office where the king’s 
wnts (decrees, appointments judicial decisions, etc) were pre- 
pared- The third in order was the treasurer, who watched ov er 
the king’s “hoard,” paid his servants, and kept the accounts of 
the revenue 

It was the business of the shenffs to collect the revenue 
and to pay it into the “exchequer, ’ as the office in which ilie 
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revenue and c\.pendituie ^^erc managed -was called Thcie the 
treasuier sat, Avitli the justiciai and other gi eat oflicois of htate, 
to settle disputes about the levenue, and tlius the evchequer 
gradually became a gieat lau court 

Thcic Mas also anothei gicat couit, foi dealing uithotlici 
legal matters in -which great men weio concerned Tins as 
the “Curia llegis,” the king's couit It ^vas picsided over bj 
the justiciai , assisted by the otlici gi cat officials , for in those 
days there was no special class of lawyers, and the ollicci's of 
state not onlj knew all the law theic was, but they were making 
it day by day thiough then decisions in these courts 

It was by means of these men and these two great couits 
that the royal powci was chieflv maintained throughout the 
kingdom In tlu countiy districts the coui-ts of the huudicds 
and counties, and in the towns the boiough couits, went on 
w’orking as before But during this time moic and mote of the 
local lurisdiction fell into the hands of the great lords. 


19. The Growth of Scotland. 

I N the year 843 Kenneth MncAlpin united the Piets and 
the Scots in one kingdom At this time Scotland was 
bounded on the south by the Fiiths of Cljde and Forth, and 
was almost purely Celtic The south-westei 11 part of modern 
Scotland — that is, the kingdom of Stiathclyde or Galloway — 
was still independent of the 1101 th The south-eastern quaitcr, 
called Lothian, formed part of the kingdom of Noithumbiio. 

The senes of cients winch led to the addition of these dis 
tncts to the kingdom of Scotland began with the settlement 
of numbers of Noi semen in Northiiinhria and also in Cumbria 
In the first place, this loosened the hold of the English kings on 
the north of England In the second place, it foimed a bairier 
winch cut off the English fiom Lothian in the east and fiom 
Strathclyde in the w est 

Though Scotland suffered from the attacks of the Danes, 
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-who conquered the Orkneys and the Hebndes, and pait of the 
northern mainland, the Danish invasions weie, on the ivliole, 
piofatable to Scotland, foi the Scottish kings -weie able to take 
advantage of the -weakness of then English iivals Duiing the 
ninth centuiy the Scots managed not onl^’- to establish their 
authoiity oiei then Celtic kinsmen m Strathclyde, but to -win 
Lothian as -w ell 

How this conquest of Stiathclj’de and Lothian took place 
we are not cleaily told, but -we know that when the English 
kings lecoveied then powei in the tenth centuiy, they found 
these lands in the possession of the Scottish kings But in the 
next leign Northumbria south of the Tiveed was recovered by 
the English Tins diove the Scots to join the Danes and the 
Stiathclyde Celts in the gieat atteck on Athelstan w-'hicli ended 
in the battle of Biunanburgh In spite of this defeat, the Scots 
still held the countiy north of the Tweed 

Wlien Edmund, King of England, conquered Cumbna (945), 
he handed it over to Malcolm the First, King of Scotland, 
to hold as a “fief” of the English ciown, and a little later 
Edgar and Ins Witaii gi anted Lothian to Malcolm in the same 
way The Engbsh eails of Northumbiia disputed the claim 
of the Scots to what had once been part of their eai Idom , but 
they were not strong enough to resist Scotland single-handed, 
and in 1018 the battle of Carham (on the Tw^eed) made the 
Tweed the boundaiy between the two kingdoms 

After this there was for some time a period of confusion 
in Scotland, during which took place the famous muidei of 
Duncan by Macbeth But Macbeth was himself ovei thrown 
by Malcolm the Third, son of Duncan, with the aid of Siwaid, 
the English Eai 1 of Noi thurabna 

A few yeais aftei Malcolm’s accession, the Noiraan Con- 
quest drove many English across the Bolder Among these 
were Edgar AUtheling, grandson of Edmund Ironside, and liis 
sister Margaiet Malcolm mairied Margaret, and took up the 
English cause against William He did this, lioweiei, more 
for Ins own advantage than foi the sake of the English, and 
when he invaded England he committed teriible ravages 
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At length, m 1072, William maichcd north, and foiced Mai 
colm to submit and do homage, as the Scottish kings had done 
since the tune of Constantine This did not, howtioi, pi event 
IMalcolm fiom invading England sevcial times again, and in 
the last of these invasions ho was defeated and slain, on the 
banks of tlic Alne, in 1093 

Although Malcolm was so often engaged in wai with the 
King of England, English influence iiici eased in Scotland 
during his leign This was chiolly owing to the number of 
English who took refuge in Scotland, and cspcciallj to Malcolm’s 
queen, the Engbsh piinccss Margaiet, who did hci best to 
lestore leligion, and in other ways to cmlirc hex adopted 
country She persuaded the Scottish monks, called “ Culdecs,” 
to submit to a stiicter rule, and sho built or icstoicd sevcial 
great abbeys Though she died soon aftei hei husband, the 
good woik she had done suivnved her 


20. England, Normandy, and France. 

T he Norman Conquest differed from the previous con- 
quests in that it set up a close connection between 
England and the Continent, a connection that lasted for five 
centuries'*' That was a very seiious matter foi England, be- 
cause she could no longei stand aloof fioin coiitiiient<il affaiis, 
and in fact the possessions of the English kings in France led 
to a senes of wais between these two countiics, which spiead 
over seveial centuries 

William the Fust left Normandy to his eldest son, Robert, 
and England to his second son, Rufus But Rufus soon became 
mastei of both , for in 1094 Robert, who was anxious to go on 
a crusade, pledged Noimandy to his brothei for a largo sum of 
money Rufus took ovei the government of the duchy, and 
Tiled it tall his death (1100) 

A slender connection exists still in tlio possession of the Channel Islands 
ay Great Britain. 
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When Henry the First came to the English tin one, Robert 
recovered his duchy But he soon got into tiouble with his 
own subjects, and Henry made war upon him and defeated him 
at Tinchebrai, in Normandy (1 106) Robert was captured, and 
Henry kept him in prison for the rest of his life Thus, forty 
years aftei Normandy had conquered England, England recon- 
quered Noimandy 

The French kmg, Louis the Sixth, was jealous of Henry, 
and tried to break his power But Henry was more than a 
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match for him, and after two wars foiced him to make peace 
on his own terms By the treaty of 1119 Henry was acknow- 
ledged to be not only Duke of Noimandy, but also Count of 
Marne and overlord of Bnttany His friendship w'as naturally 
courted by other powders His daughter, Matilda, was mamed 
first to the Emperor, Heniy the Fifth, and afterwards to 
Geofirey, Count of Anjou 

Thus, by the end of his leign, Heniy had no one to fear, 
either at home or abroad His only sorrow — but it was a 
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grie\ ous one — was that he lefb no son to succeed him , for Ins 
only son William was drowned in the WlnteSlnp, wliilo crossing 
the Channel (1120) When Hcmy died, in 1135, it was not 
clear who w as liis hen 

Heniy’s daughtci, Matilda, had tho best light to the 
till one, but the lule of a woman w'os dististeful to tho rough 
btuons and knights, and Matilda’s son, Henry, was a mere 
child Consequently, both iVIatilda and hei son wcie passed 
o\er, and Stephen, a giandson of the Conqueioi through his 
daughter Adela, was chosen king 

Wo shall pass oiei, for the present, Stephen’s tioiiblcd 
leign in England, foi nothing impoitant happened in it with 
lespoct to tho relations of England with the Continent Ste- 
phen had lands of Ins own in Fiance, but the duchy of Hoi- 
mandy did not come into his hands As jMatilda could not be 
duke, hci lights went o^ol to hei son Ilenij, who became Dukt 
of Normandy on the death of his giandfathoi, Homy tho First 

The young duke, while still aboj, was a gioat pi nice, for 
w itli Normandy w ent 3\rainc, and tho overloi dship of Brittany 
When Ins fathoi, Geoffrey of Anjou, died (1131), he became 
also Count of Anjou and Touraine On tho death of Stephen 
(1151), Htniy became King of England a.s Henry the Second 
Thus wider possessions weie brought togethei than the Norman 
kings had ever held 

But tins was not all For in 1152 Hpnr> had mariied 
Eleanor, Countess of Aquitaine, the gieatcst lieu css in Fiance 
By this maiiiage he got Aquitaine and also Poitou, between 
the Lone and tho Chaiente Thus ho was not only King of 
England, but also mastei of all tho western half of Franco. 
His kingdom evtendod fiom tho Tweed to tho Pjienees, and it 
seemed quite possible that all France might be swallowed up in 
this great empire 

Naturally the King of Fiance seized c^elJ chance of 
haiassing Heniy and preventing him fiom giownig more 
powerful There woio repeated wais between them, at the end 
of which they weie left pietty much as they had begun One 
great reason why Homy failed to beat the French king was 
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that Ins empire consisted of many different provinces, and v as 
therefoie not so strong as it looked Anothei reason was that 
Henry was much hampered, especially towaids the end of his 
reign, by rebellions in which his own sons took pait 

In his domestic life their fathei set them a ^ely bad 
example. His misconduct diove his wife Eleanor to oppose 
him, and he kept hei in piison all the latter part of his reign 
It ivas partly on account of then mothei that the sons rebelled 
In the last of these rebellions Henry had great difficulty in 
inakmg head against the rebels, aided as they were by the 
French king 

He was worn out with the toils of go\einment, and was 
lying ill at his castle of Chinon in Touraine, w hen he discoi ored 
that his youngest and best-loved son, John, was among the 
rebels. This was too much for Henry He tinned his face 
to the wall and died (11S9) His great empire passed to the 
elder of Ins rebellious sons, w ho ascended the throne of England 
as Kichard the First 


21. The Reforms of Henry II. 

U NDER the first three Noi man kings the government w as 
■very strong, but under the fourth, Stephen, it broke 
down altogether Though Stephen’s title to the throne was not 
■very good, that would not liaie stood in his way if he had been 
able to rule, but he was a weak though w'cll-meamng man, and 
was quite unable to resist the powerful bdions He tried to 
conciliate them with titles and offices, and many of them w ere 
a owed to build castles, and to fill them with armed men 
A ^rebellion in favour of the Empress Matilda, Henry the 
rsts daughter, soon broke out Stephen might have put it 
down had he not fallen out with the chinch He foolislily 
nnpiisoned the Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury, and made 
lem give up then castles Tins set the church agamst him, 
and he never recovered his authority 
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Tiie ^^al between him *incl BIntilda \^eut on, vniying 
success, for fifteen years Dming that time the counti}' vas 
gi\en o^er to anaichy, and tbe condition of tlie pooler classes 
Mas miseiablo “Men said openly that Christ and His saints 
slept” At last a peace was made at Wallingford between 
Stephen and Henry, the son of Matilda (1153) Next jeai 
Henry, the first of the Angevin kings — that is, the kings of 
the House of Anjou — succeeded to the tin one 

Stephen’s xeign had shown the cmIs of feudalism only too 
cleaily The weakness of tho crown and the independence of 
the baionage meant disorder, oppicssion, enmo — in a woiil, 
rum to the state It was Henry’s mam object, all thiougli his 
leign, to put a stop to this condition of things He attained 
it by appealing to the nation at laige against the turbulent 
nobility 

The National Council under the Norman kings had com 
sisted of the great barons only They had met occasionallj , 
but more for show than for business Under Henry tho 
Second tho National Council mot often, and took a real share 
in the government It discussed the taxes, passed great 
statutes, and debated on important afiaiis of state Moreover, 
on seveial occasions the National Council was attended by the 
smaller barons, who latei on were represented by the elected 
laughts of the shire 

Still, the actual goieinment remained in the hands of tho 
king and his officials The justiciai, the clianccllor, and tho 
treasurer discharged the same duties as before , the constable 
and the marshal mustered and led the army , the stewards and 
the chamberlain looked aftei the long’s household 

The great Couit of Exchequer now became aeij import- 
ant as the central organ of government, and also as a high 
com t of law foi the decision of cases touchimr tho rev enue and 
property The “Ouna Hegis” was divided into two couits, 
fiom one of which aioso the judicial power of the Piivy 
Council, while the othei split up subsequently into the Com ts 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 

Tho king’s judges also travelled through the countrv, and 
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decided cases in the coun^' courts. For this purpose the 
country uas dinded into '*cu*cttits” A little later the guilt 
ot the innocence of prisoners "began to be decided bj a “ jurj',” 
at first composed of persons who "were supposed to know the 
fact^ of the case. Gradually, houe\er, they came to give their 
lerdict on the eMdence of witnesses, and thus “tnal by jury” 
■was established 

The militaiy reforms of Heniy also tended to ally the 
nation with the crown, and to lessen the pow er of the nobility 
Henry adopted the practice of taking a tav called “ scutage ” 
(shield-money) from the barons m lieu of personal sen ice 
TLe money tJius raised enabled him to hire mercenaries for 
his foreign w ars, w ho were of more use than the feudal i assals 

In the early English times e\eiy freeman had been bound 
to serve in the national army, called the “fyrd This force 
was now reorganized Eieiy man had to provide himself 
with armour according to Ins means, and if there w ere doubts 
about this, a jury of his neighbours decided what arms he 
could afford 

"With the towns Henry was on excellent terms He 
gave them charters, conferring on them special pnMleges 
They were allowed to choose their oivn officers and to collect 
their own taxes, and they w ere exempted from "v exatious dues 
and tolls The good order which Heniy maintained enabled 
the towns to grow rich and prosperous, and they repaid him 
with actn e support 

One great sign of the growing prosperity most not be 
forgotten. Hitherto all the taxes were on land, because it was 
almost the only property worth taxing But under Heniy the 
Second taxes were first levied on other property — furniture, 
clothes, plate, and the like Here again a jury of neighbours 

was called in to decide the value of the property m doubtful 
cases. 

It IS easy to see from all this how Henry’s reforms must 
have educated the nation and strengthened the authonty of 
the crown The barons rebelled, but the people at large re- 
mained faithful to the kmc 

O 
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2 2. St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

O NE of tlio most impoitant events of Henry the Second’* 
reign was Ins quairel with Tlioinis, sometimes called 
Bei-lvot, Archbishop of Canteibuiy A somewhat similar 
(juaircl was going on at the same time between the Pope and 
the Einpeior — that is, the held of the Webtern Empire which 
Chailcs the Gioit had founded 
Tlie quarrel was one of long standing ^\^lcn Anselm was 
disputing with Hcniy the Fust about the appointment of 
bishops, the Pope claimed the same lights fiom the Emperor 
After a long struggle the question was settled (1122) by each 
side giving up something to the othci 

But as the pow ei of the Popes inci eased, thej began to aim at 
a general sovereignty in Euiope Open war between them and 
the Einperois was the lesult — a war which ended about 1250 in 
the final defeat of the Empiie Thus duiing the leigii of Henry 
tlie Second, and for long aftei waids, the great question in Eui ope 
w as w hether the church should be independent of the state or not 
Now, before the reign of Stephen, clergymen who did 
wrong had to appeal before the oidinaiy courts, and leceived 
punishment like othei people But about this time they began 
to be tried in their own courts, and thej often escaped with 
very light sentences This bad custom caused much indigna- 
tion, and Henry the Second lesolved to icstoie the old rule 
He hoped for support from the aichbishop, but that liope 
was bitteily disappointed Thomas had risen entirely through 
the king’s favour While still joung he had entcied the seiv- 
ice of Theobald, Archbishop of Canteibury, and had attracted 
the notice of Heniy, who made liini his chancellor In this 
office he was so useful to the king that, when Tlieobald died, 
Henry made him archbishop 

Then came a gieat change Tliomas entuely gave up Ins 
gay and luxurious mode of life, and became very religious and 
ascetic He also changed his view s, and having hitherto been 
the king’s best fiiend, he now set to woik to oppose him 
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Tlie question that brought them mto conflict ^\as the 
claim of Henr} that clerical ofienders should be tried in the 
cml courts The utmost penalty the church courts could 
inflict Mas to depriie a clergyman of his “orders” The king 
insisted that the guilty piiest, aftei being “dcprned,” should 
be tned in the royal courts, and punished according to the 
ordmary laiv The object Heniy had most at heait Mas to 
enforce uimersal respect foi the law , and if the cleigy ob- 
tained exemption, he could hardly expect laymen to obey 
He therefore held a great meeting of the [National Council 
to consider the question The Council decided in faiour of the 
king Accordingly a great statute Mas passed, in which all the 
laws concernmg the relations between church and state were 
laid down, and m particulai it was enacted that the tiials of 
accused pnests were to take place in the m ay the king desired 
This statute was called the “Constitutions of Clarendon,” 
from the rojal palace in ‘Wiltshire where the Council was held. 
When the Constitutions were laid before Thomas, he refused to 
sign them After much persuasion he gave m ay , but he had 
no sooner promised to observe the law s than he got the Pope 
to absolve him from his promise 
Thereupon Henry set to M'ork to coerce him He de 
manded from the archbishop a sum of money m Inch he had lent 
him He charged Thomas with defrauding one of his ser\ants 
of some land Finally he accused him of grave misconduct in 
his capacity of chancellor 

Hom far these chaiges were true it is ditflcult to saj', but 
it seems clear that Henry’s conduct was neither politic nor 
generous. Thus persecuted, the aichbishop appealed to the 
Pope, and went abioad, where he remained for several years 
The king confiscated his estates, and gav’e them to his own 
friends 

The Pope would gladly hav e taken the side of the aichbishop, 
but at the time he was in the midst of his quarrel with the 
Emperoi, and he could not afford to make an enemy of Henry 
too So the dispute dragged on till 1170, wdien a compromise 
was patched up Thenjas accepted the Constitutions, “ sav ing 
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the nglits o£ Ins oidpr” — that is, o£ the churcli — a limitation 
which Ip£t the w hole question open 

Hardly had this paitinl reconciliation taken place, when 
the king put a fresh insult on Thomas by empowering the 
Archbishop of York to mown his eldest son, Henry — a fonn 
gone through in order to secure him the succession Thomas, 
on his return to England, “ oxcommunicatcd ” the archbishop 
and others of his opponents 

Henry, then in Normandy, burst into a rage, and angrily 
asked why no one would nd him of “this proud priest” 
Some knights in his sen ice took him at his word, crossed 
01 er to England, and murdered the archbishop at his own 
high altar A crj of horror ran through Europe, and Henrj 
felt he had lost Ins cause 

He purchased absolution from the Pope by gning up the 
“Constitutions” — at least that portion which dealt with the 
trials of the clergj Thus the struggle ended with a victoiy 
for the church But the Mctoiy was really worse than a 
defeat, for freedom from the law led to abuses which brought 
the church into graie disiepute, and were one of the causes of 
the Bcformation 


23. Ireland down to the Anglo- 
Norman Conquest. 

I N the seienth and eighth centuries, Ii eland was in a faiily 
prosperous condition Bdigion, education, and the arts 
flourished The monastic schools wcie attended by laige 
numbers of eager students Music and ])oetrj were cultivated 
in the halls of the chiefs Amazing skill was shown in jewel- 
lery and metal-woik, while the arts of writing and illuminating 
were carried to greater perfection than in any other part of 
Europe at that time The people, too, seem to liaie been con- 
tented with their state 

Towards the close of the eighth century, however, a great 
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change took place It -was at tins tune that the Norsemen 
appealed on the coasts of Ireland The Irish weie even less 
capable of lesistance than the English, for they were less 
united j and they seem to have taken the opportunity of the 
presence of their enemies to make w ar on each othei with more 
than usual ferocity 

About the year 850 the Noraemen occupied the best harhouis 
on the Irish coast, fiom which they ravaged the countiy at their 
will Tliej also made common cause with then kinsmen in Eng- 
land, and a body of Danes from Dublin took part in the battle 
of Brunanbuigh (937) 

The man vho freed 
Ireland fiom the 
Danes was Brian Boru, 
the younger hi other 
of Mahon, Eing of 
Munster Along with 
his brothel ,he defeated 
the Danes in a great 
battle, and took Lim- 
erick Shoitly after- 
wards Mahon was 
killed, and Brian be- 
came Kmg of Munster 
(976) After more 
than twenty years of 
hard fightmg, he took 
Dublin from the Danes, and became king of all Ireland (1002) 
Brian seems to have ruled well He rebuilt the rumed 
churches and monasteries, and did what he could to restore his 
country to prosperity But in 1013 the Danes, with the help 
of the men of Leinster, made a final effort to recovei their old 
position. In the followung year a great battle was fought at 
Clontarf, near Dublin, in which tlie Irish were completely 
iictonous, but Brian, then an old man, was killed Thus, 
lust at the time when the Danish kmg Cnut was conquering 
England, the Danes lost their supremacy in Ireland 
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It might ha^e been expected that the long struggle Mith 
the Danes ^^ould lla^e led in Ii eland, as it did in England and 
Scotland, to the union of the countrj under a strong monarchy 
But, on the contraiv, the danger from the Danes vas no 
sooner ovei than the old discoids biolce out again 

When Henry the Second came to the English throne, things 
in Ireland weie woi*s>e than thej had been two or three cen- 
turies before Education and art had almost disappeared, 
and leligion mos sadl 3 ' decayed As it seemed hopeless to 
expect union and order to come from w ithin, Pope Adrian the 
Eourth (who was an Englishman) granted the sovereignty of 
Ireland to Henry the Second (1134) 

Henry was foi some time too busj’ elsewheio to attend 
to Ireland, but in 1168 his oppoitunit^ came Dei mot Slac- 
Murrogh, King of Leinster, was a bad man, and was expelled 
from his kingdom by Bodenck O’Conoi, wdio called himself 
King of Ireland. Dermot appealed to Henry, who ga\e him 
leave to got what help he could from his English lassals 
Dormot persuaded Eichaid Strongbow, Eail of Pembroke, 
to help him Strongbow crossed o\er in 1170 with a mixed 
foice of English, Hormans, and Welsli The allies soon took 
Dublin and Waterford, and conquered Leinster Just after 
this Dei mot died, and Strongbow, who had married Dermot’s 
daughter Eva, claimed the thionc Tliereupon Bodenck 
O’Conor matched With a large aim^ against the English, but 
he too was defeated, and Stiongbow established his powei 
It was now time for Henrj to interfere He iccallcd 
Strongbow, and lequirod him to do homage to him for the 
kingdom of Leinster Then he ciosscd to Ireland and held a 
great assembly, at which most of the lush chiefs acknowledged 
him as their sovereign lord The Insh clergy of course obeyed 
the Pope, and submitted too 

But it was only a stiip along the easteni and south- 
eastern eoost that was really conquered Tins was called the 
English Pale The rest of Ireland remained practicall} 
independent ns before, only that there was constant fighting 
between the natise lush chiefs and the Anglo Horinan lords 
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The stoiy of the conquest of Irdnntl is i dated for us m 
the liistoiv ^\Iltton bj Gerald du B.mi, a clergyman, born in 
Wales, of mixed Norman and Welsh origin lie accoiiipantcd 
Strongbou lo Ireland, and Ins Moiks tell us much that is \eiy 
interesting about the lush and then ua} of life Anothci 
notable •writer of Ilcniy the Second’s time was Walter hlap, 
who Miote raan^ amusing poems In some of these he held up 
the bad and drunken clcig^ to derision, in other ivorks ho 
laughed at the follies of the lojal couit 


24. Richard I. and John. 

H enry the Second's eldest son, irnir}, Jnd died bofoie 
his fatlici , so his second son, Ridiaid, called C'onir- 
de-Lion (Lion-hcai t), suceccdcd as Richard the Fn-st (1189) 
Riclnid Mas •vei^ fond of ilghting and adventure, and he Iheio- 
foie started on a oiusadc soon aftei ho became King He avos 
joined by Philip, King of Fiance, and Leopold, Duke of Austiia 
The Crusades — so called because the Chiistiaiis vvlio fought 
in them vvoie the cioss ns then badge — had begun about a 
hundred jenrs befoic this tuna They were fought to reeov ei 
the Holy Land fiom the Tuiks The Crubaders had won Jeru- 
salem, but the Tuiks hul ictaken it in 1187, and now held 
almost all Palestine Then gicat leadei, Saladin, was a match 
for any coinniniidcr on the Cliiistian side 

Richard pcifoiined wonderful feats of valour, and took Acre 
from the Sai aeons But he quni idled with Leopold and 
Philip, both of w’hom wont home, and Richard had to tin 11 
back fiom Jeiusalem without attempting a siege On his way 
home through Germam he was kidnapped by the Duke of 
Austiia, and kept in piison moie than a jcai IIis English 
kingdom had to pay a lieav'y lansom for his icleasc, and he did 
not return to England till 1191 

hteanwhile his brothei John had been making mischief in 
England Taking adv antage of Richard’s absence, ho tried to 
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get control of the government "Vriieu Philip, King of Fiance, 
came back fiom the ciusade (1192), he intiigued with John 
against Richard, and John -vras tieacheious enough to h&ten 
^ to him Disorder began to spiead, and the countiy was only 
kept quiet by the influence of Eleanoi, Henry the Second’s 
widow, until the king’s return. 

Richaid was a generous man, and he forgave John his 
tieason But he left England immediate! v to make nai on 
* Phihp, and remained in Fiance for the lest of his leign 
While besieging the castle of a rebellious vassal, he was 
wounded with an arrow from a cioss-bow, and died (1199) It 
says a great deal foi the excellence of the gov emment which 
Henry the Second had set up that the countiy was kept in 
Older throughout Richard’s reign, though the king was abroad 
almost the whole time 


John, who succeeded Richaid, was not the rightful heir 
to the throne His eldei brothei, Geoffiev, who died during 
Richard’s reign, left a son, Aithur, who was Duke of Biittany 
But Arthur, bemg a boy, was passed over, and John was duly 
elected and crowned King of England On his accession he 
took a formal oath, before the assembled people, to keep the 
law and do 3 ustice to all If John had observed that oath, he 
might have had a prospeioiis leign, but he failed to do so, and 


gradually drove all classes m the countiy to unite against him 
It was in Normandy that John’s wackedness and follj were 
first made manifest The French kings had been glow mg in 
power, and they naturally desired to expel the English from 
France Therefore Philip, the Fiencli king, took up the cause 
of Arthur, John’s nephew, and made war upon John in his 
behalf At first John had the best of it, and took Aithur 
prisoner The young duke was shut up at Rouen, and there 
he died ^203) As suspicion fell on John, Philip summoned 
him, as Duke of Normandy, to be tned by his peers, the great 
princes of France , but he refused to go 

Thereupon Philip invaded Noimandy, and John made no 
effort to ie«st him In a short time Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine were conquered by the French (1204); 
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nothing but Aquitaino (Guienne nncl (iiscon)’) and Poitou 
icmaincd to John TJns uns i gicat disgiacc, hotli to John 
and to England 31 my English b ii ons ho had lost their 
possessions in Fiance nituiallv began to hate and despise the 
king 

Soon aftei this John quaiielled s\ith the Pope In 1205 
llubeit, Archbishop of Canteibui\, died TJie monks of Can- 
terbuiy sMslicd to elect one candidate, John svishcd to appoint 
anothei The Pope, Innocent the Thud, jmt aside both can- 
didates, and appointed Stephen Langton, a ivise and excellent 
man 

John itfused to acknowledge linn He was within his 
legal lights in resisting the Pope, and the nation was at first 
inclined to suppoit the king In oidoi to coeice John, the 
Pope hud the kingdom under an “ uiteidict,” by winch the 
chuichcs were closed and all rebgious sci vices piolubited (1208) 

Jolm ictaliatcd by soi/ing the goods and lands of the 
church Not content with thus making the clcigy Ins enemies, 
he grossly insulted man) of the barons, and ho oppressed the 
people at laige with giiovous taxes At length the Pope 
evconunuiucated John, absolved Ins subjects from then alle 
glance, and granted Ins ciown to Philip of Fiance (1213) 

Then John suddenly turned lound, submitted to the Pope, 
and allowed Stephen Langton to take the office of aichbishop 
He even did homage to the Pope, and piomiscd to pay him 
a yeaily tiibuto Thereupon the Pope withdiew' the sentence 
of excommunication, and leccived John back into favour as 
his V assal This humiliation w ns v eiy unpleasant to the English 
people 

Having thus pacified his gieat eneni), John called on his 
barons to follow him to Fiance The) refused , but John 
gathered a gical aimy and crossed the Channel He had little 
success, howevei and his allies, the Einpcroi and the Count 
of Flandeis, were utteily beaten by the Fiench at Bou vines 
Thus defeated and disgiaced, John returned to England (1214) 
to meet his eniaged subjects 
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25. The Great Charter. 


J OHN’S misgoverament had set all classes of the nation 
against him, and his defeat at Bomnnes placed him at 
their nieicy Had he won the victory in France, he would 
have come hack to England far strongei than befoie, and 
would have ciushed all who daied to icsist him His defeat 
was therefoie fortunate foi England, leading as it did to one 
of the gieatest steps in the giow^th of oui constitution 
"While John was abroad, the aichbishop, Stephen Langton, 
had met the discontented baions at St Paul’s, and liad shown 
them a chaiter which Heniy the Fust had granted on his acces- 
sion to the throne This chaitei had secured to the chuich the 
enjovnieiit of its lawful lights, to the baionage freedom from 
certain claims of the king as feudal loid, and to the nation at 
large the maintenance of ancient English law 
The baions now resolved to enfoice on John the obseiv- 
ance of Henry the Fust’s chaiter, wnth such changes and addi- 
tions as suited the circumstances of the time "When John 
returned to England in 1214, he at once demanded a heavy 
scutage from the barons who had not followed him to France 
The barons rose in lesistance to the demand John tried to 
gam time, and meanwhile sought to pacify the church by offei- 
ing compensation foi the injuries he had done it, but the 
archbishop knew John to be as false as he was cruel, and 
refused to desert the baions 


As It became evident that John would only jield to force, 
the barons assembled an array, and marched 011 London, wheie 
they were willingly joined by the mayoi and the citizens 
Thence they went towards Windsor John met them on the 
field of Bunnymede, near Staines, where after long pailey he 
agreed to affix his seal to the chaitei which the leaders placed 
before him (June 15, 1215) 

aoooment, evei smoe kno,n as OaHa, 

to rebdlioos subjeote They agreed to letmn to the.. alW 
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ance, on condition that Jolm promised, on Ins side, faitlifully 
to inamtain the law as laid dow n in the charlci 
Thus the com sc of cients had graduallj welded the nition 
together It was said, a generation before this, that a lisonnan 
and \ Sa\on could no longer be distinguished — thej weie all 
Englishmen Magna Caita was the first great act of this 
united nation TJicreforc it took care to secure the welfare 
of all classes alike 

First of all the cleig\ arc protected “ Holj church is to 
be ficc, and to ha\e its lights entire and its liberties undimin- 
islied ’ What these rights and liberties arc is not expiessly 
stated The clergy no doubt thought it wisci to leave them 
vague 

The barons come next Then riglits arc caiefully guaided 
in a ntimhci of clauses TJic king, as feudal lord, had many 
rights which ho was only too ioad> to abuse. He levied ex- 
cessive fines on the heir suctctdnig to liis father’s estates. If 
the heir wa.s under age, he took chaige of his estate and wasted 
the income , while he forced widows and heiresses to mairv the 
suitoi-s who would jiaj him highest 

Against these and many other abuses of roval power the 
charter protects the harons. And the rights which are thus 
secured for the barons against the king, are secured, in like 
maiinci, for the hunihler tenants against the baions Another 
group of clauses amends the harsh forest lavv^ and ensures 
justice for the dwellers within the forest bounds 

Still more important arc the clauses dealing with scutage 
and other feudal “ aids ’ or taxes It is laid down that these 
shall only he lev lecl w ith consent of the National Council, duly 
summoned, and that the Council is to consist in future not 
only of the great lords, hut also of the smaller teuauts-in chief 
Thus, for the first time, the light of granting taxes is conferred 
by statute on the representatu es of the nation 

Finally, good law is secured for the people at large “ To 
none will we deny, to none will we delay oi sell justice,” 
the king is made to say And again, “ No freeman shall he 
punished save by the judgment of his peers or by the law of 
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the land” To give effect to these piomises, precise lules aie 
laid down for the pioceduie of the law courts and the conduct 
of the king’s officials 

1^0 sooner had John sealed the chaiter than he cast about 
for means to iid himself of it He got the Pope to absolve 
him from his oath, and he then made wai upon the barons 
In the middle of this struggle he died (October 1215) As his 
son and successor, Henry the Thud, was a meie child, the 
government was carried on by Archbishop Stephen, and Will- 
iam, Earl of Pembroke, with the aid of the papal legate 
The regents were in great difficulties A French aimy had 
landed, the Scots and the Welsh had ciossed the bordei, and 
the whole countiy w as in uproai But the 3 mung king’s guardians 
were wise and able men. They tonfii med the chartei, and rallied 
all parties against the French, who weie soon driven out 
In two yeais order was restored, and the chattel was 
issued a third time (1217) But the clauses concermng scutage 
and the National Council were now omitted, and a sepaiate 
charter was issued dealing with the forests The Chartei of 
Forests abolished the punishment of death for offences against 
the forest law's, and guaided against the tyranny of the king’s 
foresters and the forest courts 

From this time onward the two chaiteis were always ranked 
together in popular estunation They were f i equently confii med 
by latei kings , and, though i lolated over and over agam, the}' 
were regarded by succeeding geneiations as the great bulwaiks 
of public hberty 


26. Scotland under English and' 
Norman Influence. 


l\/r CANMORE, who died in 1093, was the last 

I, i .1 Ws Under this 

me Scotland had grown to nearly double its former size, Iiav- 

ng taken in a large piece of English tenitoxy Malcolm had 
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mat lied an Eiiglisli nife, and many English nobles were at the 
Scottish couit 

Naturally theie ^\olc mnnj Scotsmen ^\ho lesentcd this 
English influence, and thus there giew up in Scotland two 
parties, an English and a Celtic paiby, like tho Noinian and 
English paities m England before the Noinian Conquest 
When Malcolm died, theie was a stiuggle between these two 
parties for the upper hand 

Theie weie seicial cUiinants foi the tin one, and for some 
time theie svas gieat confusion At last, in 1007, William 
Eufus sent an ai my to Scotland, and Edgai, one of the sons 
of Malcolm and 'Maigaiet, was placed on the tin one 

This -was a tiiumph for tho English partj' But that 
party was no longer pui cl> English, foi tho accession of King 
Edgar was mainly duo to tho Noiinan Rufus It was now 
that many gieat Noiinan families, such as the Biuccs and tho 
Baliols, began to establish thcmselscs 111 the south of Scotland 
Tho influence of the Anglo Noiman party in Scotland was 
stiengthened by tho nfaniage of Hemv the Eiistwith Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm and sistei of King Edgai 

This connection kept peace between England and Scotland 
for about forty years (1097—1138), duiing winch tho tliione 
was hold by Edgai and two of his bi others, Alexander the 
Fust and David the Fust These three kings kept up the 
English alhance, and recognized the English kings as then 
feudal supeiiors, though the exact meaning of the homage 
xiliich they did is doubtful Tlie Scottish kings almost always 
possessed some English land, such as Lothian, and maintained 
that they did lioinago for that alone , while the English kings 
tiled to make out that homage was done for Scotland as well 

Str ithclyde, including Cumberland, had been gi anted by 
King Edmund to the Scottish kmg in 954, and Cumbeiland 
was still held by Malcolm’s successois DaMd the First w’as 
also Earl of Huntingdon, and he had claims on Northuinbei- 
land through his maiiiage with the daughter of Waltheof, the 
last English eail Thus the relation of the Scottish kings to 
the soveieign of England was not unlike that of the English 
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kings, as dukes of Normandy or Aquitaine, to the sovereign 
of France. 

But the Celtic Highlandeis disliked the glowing influence 
exeicised by English and Normans at the Scottish couit, and 
several rebellions broke out, especially in Moraj When these 
were put doivn, David the First granted much of the land 
forfeited by the rebels to the Anglo-Norman knights ■who had 
assisted him Thus Noman families and Norman customs 
•were established in the Highlands, as well as in southern 
Scotland 

Both Ale'^ander the First and Daiud the First paid great 
attention to church reform They carried on the good work 
begun by then mothei. Queen ISIaigaiet. Many abbeys and 
bishoprics were founded du-ring then time Alexander also 
successfully resisted the claim of the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury to superiority over the Scottish Chuicli 

When Stephen was long in England, Da-nd took the side 
of his niece, the Empiess Matilda. But he did this chiefly foi 
Ills own advantage He invaded the north of England, and 
committed great ravages He was beaten by the men of York- 
shire in the Battle of the Standard, fought neai Northallerton 
(1138), but Stephen was so haid piessed by his other enemies 
that he made peace next year In tins treaty, Stephen handed 
over to the Scottish king Northumberland and Durham, to be 
held of him in the same way as Cumberland vas held 

Thus it seemed at this 'time as if the rest of Northumbna 
might soon follow the example of Lothian, and become 
Scottish , but Henry the Second forced Malcolm the Fourth to 
give up his claun to the northern English counties in 1157 It 
vas something to balance this loss that Malcolm was able at 
length to reduce Galloway, hitherto half independent, to com- 
plete subjection. 

Wilbam the Lion, vho succeeded his brother Malcolm in 
1165, was anxious to regain his English possessions So, 
vhen HenTj^'s sons rebelled agamst him, in 1174, William 
joined them This was an unfortunate move, for William w^as 
taken prisoner, with many of his nobles, at Alnwick, 
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He was earned 01 er to Noimandy, and the«o, in the castle 
of Fnlaise, lie w as forced to sign a treaty by w Inch he bec.ime 
the \assal of the English king, not for J^thian only, but for 
all Scotland Tins subjection lasted, howeiei, only a shoit 
time, foi m 1189 Eichard the Eirst, anvious to raise funds 
foi his crusade, sold his soicieignty to William for a laige sum 
of money Thus William recoicicd his independence, and 
kept it till his death, 111 1214 


27. The Misgovernment of Henry HI. 

W HEN Heniy the Thud came to tlio throne (1216) ho 
was a child of nineycais old. His reign was one of 
the longest in Biitisli histoiy, fot it lasted till 1272, a peiiocl of 
nfty-six years. Homy was a much better man than liis fathci, 
King John Ho was deiout, Mituous in his pm ate life, a 
good husband and father, as ii ell as a jiatron of art and letters 
But foi all that he was a bad king He had no sense of 
pubhc dutj , he was indolent and caiclesb, and was easily led 
astray bj bad adviseis The most iiitcicsting thing in Ins long 
leign IS to obsene how these faults foiced the nation to demand 
a shaie in the contiol of its own aflairs, and how this tended 
to establish paihamentaiy go\cinratnt 

The firet diflicultips of Ilenrj's leign w^ere oiercomc, as 
we have seen, by Ins wise ministers — William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canteibuiy In 
this work they got much help flora Gualo, the papal legate, 
but they resisted the papal claim of sovereignty 

When Gualo loft England, his place was taken bj' Pan 
dulf, another legate, who jiractically gov ei nod England foi 
several yeais At las'- Aichbishop Stephen went to Rome, 
and pcisuaded the Pope to recall him (1221) TIius foi a time 
this foreign authority was sot aside, and the king’s ministers 
"ecovered then rightful powei 

The chief man in the counti^ was now Hubei t de Burgh, 
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the lusticiar, foi Enil William had died iii 1219 Ho ruled 
tlio country ^^cU and •wisely, putting down disordei ivitli a 
stiong liand lie got back the royal castles, many of which 
■w ere still in the hands of .Tolin’s mercenary captains, and ho 
dioio the chief of these men out of the coiintiy 

The Gicat Chaitcr -was again reissued (1225), and at the 
same time a laigc ta\ -w as granted to the king on condition of the 
chaitci being confirmed Thus a gicat step was taken tow aids 
establishing the principle that the nation might bargain w itli the 
king, and insist on his doing something in icturn for their ta\cs 
In 1227 Henry, being now twenty jcai-s old, began to 
goicin on his own account It was not long bcfoic his leaning 
to o\ il counsellors began to cause trouble 

Peter dcs Bodies, Bishop of Winchester, who had been 
the king’s tutor, had great iiifiucncc over his old pupil Peter 
was a bad man, and used this influence for his own adiancc- 
mont and that of his iiiaiij friends Ho w ns a forcignci him- 
self — a native of Poitou — and ho biought o\ci ninny foreignois 
to England Thus there niosc a foreign parti, 11111011, by get- 
ting the ear of the kmg, obtained monej and lands and oflices, 
excluding natii e Englishmen from then due 

In 1232 Peter induced Henry to dismiss Hubert de 
Burgh, and ns Stephen Langton was now dead, the king fell 
ontiiel} under foreign influcnca Things became so bad that 
Bicliard, a son of William, Earl of Pembroke, got up a party 
against the foreigners, and rebelled. He -svas, however, driien 
out, and died in 1234 

In the same year the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Ed- 
mund Eich, persuaded Henij to send nxiay Peter des Bodies 
from court But this did little good, for in 123C Henry mai- 
ried Eleanor of Piovenge, and a crowd of hungry Proien 9 als, 
including her foui uncles, came ovei with the queen One 
of her uncles became Archbishop of Canterbuiy (1241) Not 
only did these foreigners get wealth and dignity, but the 
government of the country fell lai^ely into their hands 

It IS during this reign that we first hear of the “King’s 
Council,” subsequently called the Pniy Council, as a permanent 
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body Tins council -was composed of tbe great ofiScere of state, 
and otheis wbomsoevei the king chose to aiipoint It he^ino 
important during Heniy’s minority, and when he came of age 

he continued to lule with its assistance 

The kind’s foreign favourites now got control or tins 
body, and ruled ^ery badly Tlie excellent judicial system 
winch Henry the Second had set up was allowed to fall into 
decay Ho justiciai was appointed m the place of Hubeit de 
Burgh, and the cii cults of the judges were neglected Heavy- 
taxes were leMed, and the proceeds were spent on the king’s 
favourites, or wasted m the extravagance of the court 

Meanwhile the Pope, being engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Emperor, extorted laige sums of money from the 
English Church Foreign affairs were also very unsatisfactoiy 
Heniy made two expeditions to Fiance — ^the one in 1231, the 
othe/in 1242— with a view to lecoveiing Ins lost possessions, 
and both of these failed 

It was no wonder then that the country grew more and 
more discontented At fiist the king’s brother, Eichaid, Earl 
of Cornwall, took the lead of the notional party But he soon 
grew lukewann, and finally went off to Germany, wheie he 
was elected Emperor in 1257 His place at the head of the 
opposition was taken by a greater man — Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester 

^ 

28. Simon de Montfort and the 
Parliament. 

S IMOH DE MONTFOET was a younger membei of a 
noble French family, whose chief estate lay neai the 
Seme, not far below Fans TTis eldei hi other had a claim, by 
descent, on the eaildom of Leicester , but as he could not serve 
both the Emg of France and the Eing of England, he resigned 
his claim to Simon, who went over to England about 1232 to 
demand his inheritance 
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Simon -was %vell received at couit, gained Ins earldom, and 
in 1238 mairied the king’s sistei, Eleanoi So fai he appeared 
to be merely one of the king’s foieign favourites, and Ins lapid 
use made him veiy unpopulat But as Eail of Leicestei he 
had become an Englishman, and lionccfoiwaid his inteiests 
vreie those of liis adopted countiy 
The king’s imsgovernmeiit began about this time to pio 
voke stiong opposition in the National Council When Heniy 
returned from Ins unsuccessful expedition to Piancc in 1242, 
and demanded a heavy tax, the barons in a body lefused to 
pay This was the first instance, so far as we know, in w Inch 
an absolute lefusal of taxes took place 


The national party appealed to Magna Caita, but in vain, 
foi It was far easier to lay down the law than to enfoice it 
Attempts weie made to coerce the king In 1244 a committee 
of twelve ^reat loids was appointed “ to lefoini the state of the 
realm ” Simon was a membei of this committee, which shows 
that he was alieady on the side of the lefoimcis 


Shortly afterwards he went to Gascony, to take cliaige of 
that province as governoi The province was in n state of 
anaichy, but he soon lestored the king’s authority His 
severity, however, provoked complaints, to which the king lent 
too ready an ear In 1253 he lemoved De Montfort fiom liis 
office, an act of injustice which the earl iievei forgave 
In 1258 things had come to such a pass that the baions 
met in Parliament at Oxford in full aimoui, lesolved to use 
f cessary. to gam their ends They were led by Simon 
de Montfort and Richaid de Clare, Eail of Gloucestei, a giand- 
son of the regent Pembioke Tlie king, who had no foice at 
ns back, was obliged to gr.int the demands of the baioiis, 
drawn up in the so-called “ Provisions of Oxfoid ” 

r..?/ agreement a new Council, consisting of fifteen 
peisons— bishops and baions— was appointed The kmc was 
aWs to act by then adiice A Paihament 
thnce a year, on which occasions the Council wms to attend 

coSmumt^^ repieseiit the 
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The gieat defect of this constitution ^\as that llic govern 
inent fell into the hands of the great haions alone No 
attempt was made to consult the nation at laigc On this 
account the Eail of Leicestei, though he suppoited the barons, 
never nppioved of the constitution 

At fiist the b irons acted with energy They diovc out 
the foicigncrs., recovered the king’s tastles which were m 
foicign hands, and appointed good men to the great offices of 
state But they soon began to quarrel among themselves, and 
to neglect the goveinment Thus they lost tho suppoit of the 
people In 1201 the Pope absolved Henr^ fioni his oath to 
tho “ Piovisions,” the baionial government fell to pieces, and 
things went on as bcfoio 

A new oiipositioii was now formed, of which Simon de 
IMontfoit took the load IT is jiaitj was supported b^ the 
cleigy, tho lessoi haions, or, as we should call tlioni, tho 
country gently, with London and tho scapoits, but tho great 
barons iiiostlj hold aloof 

In 1263 Simon took up arms. After n short struggle, it 
was agreed to submit tho Piovisions of Oxfoid to tho arbi- 
tration of Louis the Ninth, King of Fiance Louis decided 
entirely m favour of Henij, and decreed tho abolition of tho 
“ Provusionb.” This vv.is too one-sided a v ei diet, and the vvai 
was renewed It ended in the total defeat of the king and 
his partj at Lewes (May 1264) 

Tho victory, which was won by the skill and courage of 
Eail Simon, made him mastei of the kingdom He made use 
of his tiiunipli to call a Parliament, at wrhich foui elected 
knights from each countj wcie present A constitution was 
established, under which tho government was to be in tho 
hands of a council of nine, to be appointed bj a committee of 
three gioat men, called “ electora” Of this committee Earl 
Simon was tho chief 

But both the electors and tho council were to bo le- 
sponsible to the Parliament What Simon meant this Parlia- 
ment to consist of was seen ne\t jeai (1265), when two 
knights f^om eveiy county and — for the first time in English 
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hi&torj' — t\Vo buigesses fiom each of a numhei of boroughs 
weie suramonecl to attend 

But the forces aiiayed against liini were too stiong The 
great baions disliked his plans ns much as the king He 
had haidly been in ponei a year iihen Edwaid, the king’s 
eldest son, escaped from custody, and laised an ainiy, ■which 
■was joined by most of the nobility They at once attacked 
Earl Simon, ^^ho was beaten and slam on the field of E\eshaiu, 
m August 1265 

His political plans fell with him They weie indeed in 
advance of the time, and being the outcome of lebellion they 
could not stand But thei showed the ivay of leform, and 
weie afterwards carried out by the veiy man at whoso hands 
the great eail had met his fate 


29. English Society m the Thir- 
teenth Century, 

W HEN Simon de Montfort died in 1265, almost evactly 
two centuries had passed since the Noiman Conquest 
During that period the English nation had made gieat advances 
in almost eveiy diiection The rude codes of Alfied, Edgar, 
Md othei early English kings, still foimed the foundation of 
ng lah law, so far, at least, as the prevention of ciinie and the 
punishment of wrong domg weie concerned But the feudal 
sys ^ lad altered the notion of landed piopeity, and its rights 
^ uties, as well as of the relations between man and man 
e new aw courts, resting on the king’s autlioiity, enforced 
lespect for judicial decisions winch had never befoie been 
lowm, w iile the jury system made evei\' man feel his own 
re^onsibihty m tbe doing of justice 

‘^^rch had become moie important than evei in the 
and ^^^ependence Avbich it had acquiied undei Anselm 

lomas Was at this tune used foi the good of the nation 
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at laige The church ^^as not onlv the chief ^ep^escntat^^ c of 
lilt and hterntuic, hut it took a pioinnient pait in defending 
constitutional lihcitj, and it alone pioinotcd iducation 

Two impoitant additions had been inido to the foitcs of 
the chinch since the Koiinan Conquest 'J'lie IJenedictino lule, 
winch had fallen into dot aj, was icincd in the first jeai-sof 
tlie tw'clftli century h} Stephen Harding, an Enghsliinan, ivho 
founded a nionastcij at Cileauv in IJnigundj, and St Ber- 
nard, a follow or of Stephen, w ho outshone his nmstei In the 
reigii of Ilcnij the First this new monastic older (called the 
Cisteicinn fiom its oiiginil homo at Citcau\) was introduced 
into England, and spread rapidly IMaii} of the most beautiful 
abbejs in England, such as Tintcrn on the AVje, Fountains in 
Yoikshire, and Glastonbuiy in Soineiset, belonged to this ordci 
The Cistci Clans usuallj settled m wild spots, where thej deioted 
thcmschcs largol}' to ngiiculturc and sheep farming, turning 
the wildoincss into fiuitful ground, and setting a good evnmple 
of industry and tliiift 

A still greatci change was pioduced b^ the Fmnciscans. 
an Older founded b> an Italian, St Francis of As-sisi, in 120& 
The Franciscans were bound to abjure all worldlj possessions; 
Tliej were called “ Film's” — that is, brothers, tht\ did not 
h\e apart from the woild, like the monks, but trvielled about, 
pleaching, and teaching the pool, and they suppoitcd thtm- 
seh cs by begging Thej came to England carlj in Henrj the 
Thud’s leign, and settled down in the worst parts of the tow ns, 
where their piesencc was most required At Oxford, thej soon 
became important as toachei's, and some, like the great Roger 
Bacon, wcie famous for their learning 

It was 111 the thiiteenth century that the TJim ersities of 
Ovfoid and Cambiidge firet got the right of appointing their 
own officcis and goieiiung themsehes as coi porations Large 
numbers of students are said to ha\e xnsiteJ Oxfoid in the 
reign of Henry the Third, and in the Eaions’ War all their 
sympathy was wutli Simon do Montfoit 

A libeial education at this time consisted of two groups of 
studies. The first, oi clomcutaij group, compiiscd giamniai, 
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ihetonc, and logic, and was intended to tiain the student in 
the use of words It ^^as called the Tiivivm The moio 
advanced gioup, called the Qiiadiivium, compiised aiithinetic, 
geometry, astronomj, and music. Tlicse subjects -weip called 
the Seven Libeial Aits, to distinguish them fiom the piofcs- 
sional “ faculties ” of Law, Dn imty, and Medicine 

Since the Norman Conquest the towns had giowm reniaik- 
ahly It was the inteiest of the ciowti to encouiage their 
growth, both as a source of wealth to the state and as a balance 
to the powei of the baionage The kings theiefoio granted 
chaiters to many towns, confeiiing on them the light of self- 
goveinment, within ceitain limits, as well as \aiious commeicial 
pnvileges and exemptions 

In such towns the merchants weie allowed to foim thom- 
selves into a “gild,’ a soit of coipoiation, with a place of 
meetmg, the “gild-hall,” and the light of settling commeicial 
affairs Each town held its own law' couits and collected its 


own taxes Its inhabitants w'eie exempted fiom tolls and 
dues throughout the kingdom London even obtained the 
light of electing its own mayor, and of faiming the taxes of 
iliddlesex The “ Cinque Poits,” as the chief seaports of Kent 
an ussex woie called, were formed into a league, with joint 
lights and duties under a common gov'einment 
Trade and industry had laigely incieased The exports 
vvere still practically confined to law raateiials, but the expoit 
Woo, which was made into cloth in Flaiideis, liad become 
'ery impoitant Many foreign meichants lesided in the coun- 
p, and special laws w'eie passed for their piotection The 
ews, too, did a laige business as money-lenders, till their 
pu Sion y Edward the First Then place was taken by 
loieigneis, chiefly Italians 

inciease of wealth, it was natural that the arts, 

improve The Normans 
fnrf,. ^**^**^ castles and of chuichcs The great 

°u ^ken squaie and massive “ keeps,” oi 

date frn^+x Towei of London and elsevvheie, 

date from the Norman times We can distinguish then cathe- 
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drals bj tlip lounclecl arclics anti the massive columns, such ns 
tliose of Duiliam nnd Ely 

About tbc tinio of lliclmrtl the First the st>lc of buihlmg 
changed the pointed arch came into fashion the decoration 
became iichcr, and the columns became lighter nnd nioie 
elegant Tow aids the end of Ilcniv the TliircVs reign the 
most beautiful chiiichcs in England were built, such ns West- 
minster Abbe^ and Sihsbui} Cathedral Domestic buildings, 
too, weic now often made of stone 

The ruling cla«:s talked, at this time, a dialect called 
Noi man-Frem ii Latin was the language of tho cleigy, but 
Fieiich was beginning to take its place with the lawyeis The 
language of the people had changed widelj from the Anglo- 
Sca\on foini, nnd was bcconiiiig much more like modern Eng- 
lish, while iiianj woids of French oi Latin oiigin were becom- 
ing incoiporalcd in it In this was as in others the foreign 
influences w Inch c.une in w ith tho 2s oi man Conquest, and w ero 
sticngthencd b\ HonM the Seconds Ficnch possessions, were 
making thomsch es strongl} felt 



Part III 

CROWN' A AW PARLIAMENT. 


30. The Reforms of Edward I. 

T he Barons War, as it \ras called, was not brought to 
an immediate close by the battle of E\eshani The 
struggle dragged on for two years longer , but at last the relics 
of Simons party submitted, and quiet nas lestoied (1267) 
Thus old King Heniy n as enabled to pass the end of his days 
m peace. 

When he died, m 1272 his son Ednai-d, who succeeded 
him as Edward the First, nas away on a crasade in the Hoh 
Land He had some stirring adventures there, but before he 
could do anythmg decisiie he was called home It was nearly 
two years after his father’s death before he reached England. 

Edward was stem and severe agamst those who offended 
him, but he was prudent, just, and generous His motto was 
" Keep troth, ’ and he was ffnthful to it. He loved pow er, 
but he bowed to the law , and he knew that, to be strong and 
successfuL the goiemment must be supported by a willing 
peopla He was a great soldier and a still greater statesman 
Though not without his faults, he was, with the possible ex- 
ception of Alfred, the greatest king that England ever had 
In his domestic policy Edward the Fir^t closely resembled 
Henry the Second His mam object like that of his great- 
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grandfather, was to strengthen the ciown hj establishing good 
government, bj doing justice, and bj imjiroAing the condition 
of tlio people at laige Allj ing himself w ith the tiiiddle classes 
he curbed the pow or of the nobility, and, w hilo protecting the 
chmch, he refused to allow it to be independent of the state. 

In Edward’s time the claims of the Papacy wcie higher than 
e\oi Tlie Popes had defeated the Eiiipciois, and claimed to 
bo siipieme abo\c all othci jiowtrs on eaitli But in Western 
Evil ope, especially in Fiance and England, a new spiiit was 
glowing uj) — the spiiit of nationality — which icscntcd papal 
dictation as that of a foieign pi nice This new feeling sup- 
potted Edw'ard in his conlhcb with the Pope When Pope 
Bomfacc tlie Eighth foibado the English Cliiiich to pay taxes, 
Edwaid outlawed the clcigy, and foiccd them to submit (1296) 
Ho also settled the dilhcult question of church jurisdiction. 
The qiiariel between Homy the Second and Archbishop Thomas 
had ended, as wo have soon, in a Mctorj’ for the elergj But 
it was still unccitain o\ei what kinds of cases tho church courts 
had jurisdiction Edwaid laid down cleai limits for them 
Heiicefoi w ard thoj were confined to inoial oflentes, and to 
business coneoi mug marnages and w ills 

Anothei great difficulty with which Edward dealt i/as that 
of tlie land. He passed a famous statute, tho hloitiiiam Act, 
by which people weio foi bidden to give lands to tho church, 
because thereby tho state and the feudal loids lost their rights 
By other great statutes ho settled tho relations between land- 
loids and their tenants, and made it easier to lot oi to sell land 
Edwaid cut down tho rights of tho great feudal lords in 
regard to the jurisdiction of their local courts Since the 
Noiman Conquest, almost all the local juiisdiction had been 
in then hands Henry the Second forced tho barons to admit 
Ins judges to their courts , but Edward jiut an end to the old 
sjstem by issuing writs of “Quo Wairanto" — ^that is, orders 
for inquning “bj what warrant” the lords held their courts. 
The icsiilt was that tho pi i\ ate jurisdictions were so cut down 
as to become worthless to their owners, and soon aftci words 
they almost entirely disappeared 
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Lilx .0 Hemy tho Second again, ILdwaul paid close atten- 
tion to the arnij lie obliged all mIio jiossessed inoie than 
£20 n j car m 1 iiul to son c as mounted kniglit-s, and he i c 
quired c\cij freeman to sci\c Mitli nuns proportioned to Ins 
means lie also oigani/ed tin* local police 

But more impoitaiit tlian all tliese lofoims a\as tbc liiial 
cstablislnncnt of a repicscntatuo Parliament, containing mem- 
bers cliosoii bj' the commons On t\\ o oi tin cc occasions, before 
the time of Simon do IMontfort, knights clioscn in the county 
couits bail been summoned to the cenlial assembly for a special 
pui pose Simon dc !Montfort had also foi tlic first time sum- 
moned repiesontatiies of the towns and boroughs 

Edwaid was at one tunc much under Simon’s iiiilueiicc, 
and when he came to the throne he put his uncle’s idea into 
pincticQ During the early part of his leigii ^arlOus ovjicia- 
meiits 111 this direction were ti led At length, in 1295, Edward, 
acting on tho principle that “what concerns all should be 
handled by all,” summoned the lust thoroughly rcprcscnlatn o 
Pailmmont 

It was attended bj tho bishops and barons, bj “pioctora” 
foi tho lowei cleigy, bj two knights from oiciy sliiic, and two 
citvens or burgesses fioin c\ eiy considerable citj oi boiough 
The lower clerg\ soon ceased to attend, but in other lespects 
the assembly of 1295 was a model foi all the Pailiainents that 
followed Erom this time foi ward Parliament was a neceasniy 
part of the constitution 


31. The Conquest of Wales. 

T he c^ent of Edward tbc Fust’s leign in winch he had 
the most complete success was the conquest of Wales 
It avas not only a military conquest, but a tlioioiigb annexation 
It was tberefore verj diffeient from tbc conquest of Ii eland 
111 the leign of Henry the Second 

The conquest of Wales was made iiiiich easiei by tho dis 
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union of the Welsh Theie was always a distinction, depending 
on old tribal diffeiences, between Noith and South Wales, 
but, besides this, there were separate districts wdiich weie 
geneially independent of one another Thus Wales could be 
conquered piecemeal 

The hist impoitant step towards the leal conquest of 
Wales was made by Harold, Earl of Wessex, during the latter 
part of Edward the Confessoi’s leign He pushed across the 
Wye and the TJsk, and subdued all the south coast As there 
were already important Danish settlements in that part of the 
country, the work of colonization was made easier, and English- 
men began to settle all along the coast In the leign of Henry 
the Fust, the Welsh Churcli became part of the proiince of 
Canterbury 

Meanwhile the Norman loids who held lands along the 
Welsh border earned foiward the work of conquest on then 
own account, piercing to the heart of the country by the i alleys 
of the Serein and the Wye Thus, by the time of Henry the 
Second, when Strongbow set out from Pembioke for the con- 
quest of Ii eland, South Wales had piactically come into the 
power of the English kings 

Little advance, howevei, had yet been made tow’ards the 
conquest of the more mountainous noith, the inhabitants of 
w'hich remained independent under then native chiefs, the 
princes of Wales These princes acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the English kings, but they took every opportunity' of show- 
ing that their submission was meiely formal They kept up a 
constant border war with the Lords-Marchers, as the baions on 
the English side of the march weie called, they made raids on 
English land, whenever there was a lebellion they joined the 
rebels 

Thus they had helped the barons in 1215, and had fought 

lOT Simon de Moiitfort in Ins revolt against Heiiiy the Thud 

It was no wonder therefoie that Edward the First, when he 

came to the throne, was anxious to put an end to such a condition 

of things But when he requiied Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 

to do homage to him after his accession, that prince refused 
( 1282 ) „ 
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In 1275 Eleanoi, (l.iiighlu of Simon de Montfoifc, mIio 
Mas lictiothed to LlowolUn, fell into Ed^^ aid’s hands ^^lnlo on 
hc'i ^\ay to Wales Edwaid dcclartd Ins \Mlhngnoss to give 
hei up if Llewellyn would do homage, hut he still lofuscd 
Accoidingly, in 1277, Edwaid imadcd Wales 

His plan of attack ivas caicfully formed One arnu 
inai thed along the noi thei n coast from Chcstei , anothci pene- 
trated the Snowdon distiict — the cenlio of Llewellyn’s power 
— from the s alley of the So\cin, while a fleet patiolled the 
coast and the ^lenii Strait Thus hemmed in on all sides, 
Llewelljn ga\e wa}, and did homage to Edwaid as Inssuzciam, 
upon which the king gaic him back Ins biidc 

Edwaid was sitisfud with this aiiangomcnt, but Llewclljn 
could not hcai to submit Ills hi other David, wliom he had 
expelled fiom Wales, had taken refuge with Edward, and had 
been rcstoied to Ins estates at tlio king’s demand m 1277 Now 
ho dcsoited his formei piotuctoi, made common ciuso with his 
biothoi the prince, and ptitmadtd him to rebel (1282) 

This double ticacheij was more than Edward could foi- 
give Aftei some negotiation, in which the ^^ehh declined to 
submit on any terms, he again maichcd into Wales, following 
much the same plan ns befoic Llewellyn was soon defeated 
and slain in battle on the Wje David continued to lesist, but 
was taken piisonci A Parliiment was Euminoncd at Shiews- 
biny to tr} him lie was found guilty of tioason md executed 
Tile time was eiideiitly come for putting an end to a 
state of things which caused endless tiouble to England with- 
out any coiiesponding profit to Wales In 128 1 Pailianicnt 
passed a statute bj w Inch Wales was annexed to the crow n of 
England In the same jear, the king’s son Edwaid was boin 
in Caeinaiion Castle, on the shore of Menni Stiait 

The memory of the independence of Wales was presen ed 
m the title of the king’s eldest son, but this w as a mere titular 
dignity Wales was divided into shires goxeined by shciifts 
aftei the English fashion English law was introduced and 
sternly enfoiccd, but it was long bofoie the countiy thoioughlj 
settled down 
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32. Scotland before the W21 of 
Independence. 

T he twelfth and tluiteenth centuries, fiom the accession of 
Edgai in 1097 to the death of Alevmdei the Third m 
1 286, wei e, on the w hole, a period of gi eat pi ospei ity foi Scotland 
Relations ^\ith England -were generally peaceful The Scottish 
kings still did homage to the English kings, hut it was difficult 
to say exactly what the homage covered. "Was it homage foi 
all Scotland or for parts of Scotland that had once belonged to 
England, or foi estates in England held by the Scottish kings ? 

Usaturally, the Scots were inclined to interpret the homage 
in its most hmited sense, and as a mere foim They were 
keenly ahve to the impoitance of mamtaining their independ- 
enca Though so largely English in oiigin, tliej had already 
acquired a strong sense of separate nationality 
Durmg the leign of William the Lion the towns began to be 
prosperous. Trade flourished, and the citizens gradually ac- 
quired the nght of self-government and other pin ileges, such as 
weie granted about the same time in England Wilhara and 
his successor^ Alexandei the Second and Alevandei the Thud, 
encouraged the towns by granting them charters, wduch con- 
stituted them “royal burghs.” They even allowed the towns 
to form leagues among themselves. 

The Anglo-Xoiman system of government was gradually 
intioduced The country was diiided into distiicts, under the 
control of shenfis, these afteiavaids became shires. There was 
a Ratioml Counpil called the “Estates,’ which at this time 
lesembled that of England Eeudalism was established, and 
tlie gieat lords were beginning to acquue power, thougli as yet 
they were not strong enough to gne much tiouble Englirii 
law and English methods of administering justice took the place 
of Celtic custom, at least throughout the Lowlands 
The Highlands weie still, for the most part in a lawless 
condition, and outbreaks frequently took place Nevertheless, 
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e\en there the po^^e^ o£ the crown was giaduiilly c\tciidccL 
Argjle and the Western Isles weic subdued about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century A last imasion of the Korthinen, 
under llakon, ^\ho clnined the ITcbiidcs, was repulsed at the 
battle of Laigb, in Airshiio (1263) 

Thus, tow aids the close of the thirteenth ceiituij, Scotland 
was in a flouiishing condition, and fni stronger than it had 
been two hundicd 3 cars befoic Hut trouble was at hand 
Alexandei the Thud died m 12SG Ills daughter, jMargaiet, 
mauled to Eiic of Norwaj, had died thiee jears before She 
left an infant daughtci, also called Maigarct, who was known as 
the Maid of Norway', and who was the direct hen to the throne. 

After Alevaiulers death, the countij was goserned b} 
regents for foui s ears Then, as othci claimanUs to the throne 
were coming foiwaid, the listates proposed to Edward the Fii-st 
that the ]Maid should be mamed to his eldest son , and Edward 
agreed to the proposal 

The mairiage would hare united the two countries m a 
natural niaiinei Tlio treaty made it cleai that this union 
was not to injure in anj' waj the indepLiidence of Scotland 
Nothing happier for both couiitiios could hare been arranged 
But unfortunately the Maid died (1290) on hei waj to Scotland, 
and the w hole question of the succession w as opened up again 

Tlie direct line haiiiig failed, the hcii had to be sought for 
among the descendants of Baud, Eail of Huntuigdon, hi other of 
William the Lion There were mniu claimants, but the most 
important wei e John Biiliol, Roliei t Bi iice, and John Hastings — 
all three, as their names show, being barons of Noiiiian descent 

They submitted then claims to Edward the First, who 
agreed to arbitrate, on condition that they acknowledged his 
“diiect sovereignty” oiei Scotland Being anxious not to 
forfeit his goodwill, they all consented to this demand There 
upon Edward held a great council at Noihain (June 1291), 
examined the case len tlioioughly, and cientiiallj (Nov 1292) 
gave judgment for Bnliol, who siucctded to the tin one as King 
John The clergy and the nobility, being in dread of civil war, 
also owned the soveieigiity of the English king 
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33. W^illiam Wallace and Robert 
Bruce. 

S o far Edward had not dealt unfairly by Scotland It may 
be said that it was by a piece of sharp practice that he 
got the claimants to recognize his “ direct soi ereignty ” But, 
after all, they were not forced to accept his arbitration , still 
less were the Estates compelled to accept it 

TThat Edward meant by “diiect sorereigntj ” was soon 
perceiied "When certain subjects of King John, uho thought 
themselves aggrieved by decisions of the Scottish courts, appealed 
to the English king, Eduard summoned John to appear before 
the English Parliament (1293) 

Though this uas a plain nolation of Scottish independence, 
John in the first instance comphed with Eduards demand, 
and went to Westminster, but afterwards, bemg imtated by 
repeated summonses, and emboldened b\ an alliance uith France, 
he defied Edwaid, and withdrew his allegiance (1296) 

War having thus broken out, Edward in\aded Scotland, 
and took Berwick, then a very important place Tlie Scottish 
army met him at Dunbar, and uas defeated Edinbuigh, 
Stirling, and Perth soon fell into his hands. John was de- 
posed, and was sent o'! er to France, where he died in 1314 
Edward now set about treating Scotland as he had treated 
Wales He appointed the great officers who were to govern 
the country, and took all the strongholds into his own hands. 
The “ Stone of Destmy,*’ on which the Scottish kings had been 
crowned for generations, was carried off from Scone Abbey to 
W' estmiuster, and still forms part of the Royal Coionation Chair 
The nobility sat still, but the people soon rose in lebellion 
under William Wallace of Ellerslie (1297) It was in the old 
kingdom of Strathclyde that the outbreak first took place, but 
it soon spread all over the lowlands After several small 
successes, W^allace defeated the main English army, under the 
Earl of Warenne, m the battle of Stirling (1297) 

This nctory destroyed all the fiuits of Edward’s conquest 
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WalHce not onlj iccoNOied nil Scolland, but also imaded 
Englmd md tiuclly i'i\agod tlie noithein shires Edwaid 
hunself, foiccd again to take the field, marched noitli, and 
deflated Wallace in a groat battle at Falkiik (1298) 

!S’e\ erthelcss the Scots continued the stiugglo They held 
out with heroic dctci minntion till 1W3, mIicii Edward, iii a 
third great iniasioii, stamped out the cinbei*s of resistance 
The eaptmc and execution of Wallace, in 1305, biought what 
inaj be called the second conquest of Scotland to a close 

This time Edward sought to conciliate the Scots bv making 
his plan foi the go\ eminent of Scotland nioio populai than 
before IIis mcoioj was to be aided bj a council consisting of 
Scottish nobles and clergi The coiintij .it large was to be 
repioscnted bj ten deputies in the English Pailiainent. 

But nothing could make up to the Scots for the loss of 
then national libertj W ithin a year of Wallace’s death a third 

revolt began I'he leader of it was Bobert Bruce, giandson of 
the Biticc who had been a claimant foi the crown in 1291 
Bruce had at Inst |ointd Wallace, but had left linn again 
befoic the battle of Stilling Along with other nobles, he 
submitted to Edward, bj whom he was afierwaids treated with 
great favour lie had, howcvci, incurred Edward’s displcnsuie 
b} pi oti sting against the execution of Wallace, and he saved 
Imnsolf fioni imprisonment bj flight 

Arrived in Scotland, ho lesolvcd to revive tin national 
icsistance AVith this object he entered into a bond with some 
other leading men It w ns apparently in connection w itb tins 
bond that he quaii oiled with John Comjn, and slow him in a 
church at Dumfries Coinj n vv as a third cousin of Bruce, and 
had a bettei title to the tin one By his death, Biucc became 
next lien aftei John Baliol and Ins family 

The deed, though appaicntlj unpiomeditated, was regaided 
as both murder and sacrilege Biuce had to take up arms to 
save Ills life In oidoi to give himself moie liold upon the 
people, he now boldlj claimed the throne In jMarch 1306 
ho was crowned at Scone 

At first his rebellion seemed to be a failure, like the rest 
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But he had great ad\antages ovei Wallace In the first place, 
he was King of Scotland, not (like Baliol) by the grace of 
Edward, but in his despite This brought the people to his 
side Secondly, he was supported by many of the nobility, 
who had held aloof fiom Wallace as a low'-boin man Thiidly, 
he was supeiioi to Wallace in character and intelligence. He 
had been much in England, he was resolute, cautious, and a 
bom commander, and as full of lesouices as of courage 

Still, he could haidly haie been successful had Edwaid 
hied In July 1307 the old king died, wdien on his w'ay to 
invade Scotland for the fouith time Hib son and successoi, 
Edward the Second, was made of much weakei stuff, he declined 
to carry on the war himself, and left it to his subordinates 
Eien so, Biuce was over and ovei again i educed to the 
veige of despair But he stiuggled gallantly on, and won back 
one stiong place aftei another At last Stirling Castle alone 
was left To save this, Edward himself maiched a great aimy 
into Scotland He was utteily defeated by Bruce in the bottle 
of Bannockburn, June 24, 1314 This great battle secured the 
independence of Scotland, which was eventually lecognized by 
England in the Treaties of Edinbuigh and Northampton (1328) 
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I N spite of his failure in Scotland, Edward the First w^as, on 
the whole, very successful duiing his long reign of thnty- 
five years He added Wales to the English dominions, he 
passed many good laws foi the government of his people, and 
ji6 gave them a national Pailiament 


It was chiefly owing to his difficulties that Edwaid called 
the ^eat Pailiament of 1295 But the difficulties continued 
drove I^dward almost to his wits’ end He had a iism-^ in 

^ ^el’elhon in Scotland, and a wai with Fiance on\is 
iiands at the same time 
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In great •\\ant of money, he took to acting arbitrarily 
Ho levied heavy taxes on the clergy, and ontlaw cd them wlien 
they refused to pay He seized the wool belonging to the wool 
met chants, and sold it to pay Ins debts These measures caused 
great dissatisfaction ‘WHiilo he was m Flanders, the Bails of 
Hcrcfoid and Noifollc, with other nobles, came to London, and 
forced Ins son. Pi inee Edw ard, to sign a document intended to 
stop these exactions foi the futiiic 

King Etlwaid was not in a position to lesist these demands, 
so he approied at Ghent what Ins son had gi anted m his name 
at Wcstininstor Hot only weio the Charlors confiinicd, but 
ceitam additional ai tides weie adopted, in which it was laid 
dow 11 that the king should miho no new taxes except “ by the 
common consent of the lealin” — that is, by \otc of Pailiamcnt 
Tins contession did not by any meins gne Paihament 
complete contiol of taxation, nor was it intended to do so 
The old taxes, such as the legtilar tiibloms duties levied at the 
jioits, remained m the king’s power Put henceforward the 
nation knew the limit of what it could bo inquired to gne 
without a special loto in Pailmmcnt 

III the next reign, howcioi, other question', came to the 
front The reign of Edw nd the Second icscmbled in many 
lespccts that of Henry the Thud It was a peiiod of mis- 
govemmeiit, which led to a new using of the baionage, resem- 
bling the Barons’ War of 12G3-1265 

Like his grandfather, Edward the Second was much undir 
the influence of favourites The Cist of these was Piers (Petei) 
Gaveston, a natuc of Gascony With Piers ns a companion, 
Edwaid gave himself up to amusement, and neglected the 
business of the state. Hot rontent w ith misleading the king, 
Gaveston insulted scieral of the nobility This conduct was 
fitioiigly resented by the barons, and especially by the head of 
the Older, Thomas, Eail of Lancaster, first cousin of the king 
The nobles in council, led by Lancastei, compelled Edwaid 
to dismiss Ills favourite (1 308) But Edwni d only sent Ga^ eston 
foi a year to govern Ireland, aftei >.hich he lecalled him to 
- court (1309), and things soon went on as badly as before 
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Eaily in 1310 the king was foicctl to consent to the appointment 
of a conninssion, consisting of twontj-one poisons, Mith Earl 
Tliomos at then head, ^\ho i\cro to diaw up a plan of reform 

These commissioners, who were called “Lords Ordamers,” 
practically took o\er the go\crnmeiit of the country’ Next 
year (1311) they jiroduccd their scheme, called the “Oidm- 
anecs ” The king’s fa\ ountes, including Gai estoii, svero to be 
hanishcd, lanoits taxes were to he abolished, Parliament was 
to meet once a year, and tlic great oflicci’s of state were to he 
appointed only w ith consent of the barons. 

These were good nieasuics, in ns far ns they diminished 
the power of the crown, but they erred in transfcning much 
of the royal pow cr, not to Parliament, but to the great barona 
Parliament confirmed the Ordinances, and Gaacston was again 
banished, in spite of the icmonstrancc of the king A year 
later ho was back in England It was ciident that the king 
could not be trusted, and this time the barons made suio by 
sciruig Gascston and beheading him at Warwick (1312) 

It was partly owing to these troubles that the wai with 
.Scotland was neglected, and that Biiice was able to make head 
Tlio disaster of Bannockburn destroyed what little authority 
Edward had left Tliomo-s of Lancaster now took the lead of 
the government, and appointed his own fiunds to the chief 
oiliccs in the state 

But Lancaster’s gov emment was no better than the king’s, 
and Edward began to recover his authority Unfortunately’, 
he again put liis trust in favourites Tins limo it was two 
men named Despenser, father and son, who gamed inilucncc 
over the king Between them and the party of Lancaster 
a deadly feud broke out 

The country fell into a miserable state The Scots ic- 
covered Berwick, and several times rav’agcd the northern 
counties, while terrible famines increased the national dis 
content. In 1321, the Despensers weic banished by Parlia- 
ment, but they came back next year, and the king, making 
a great effort, overthrew’ Lancaster at Boroughbndge He 
was tried for treason, and executed at Pontefract (1322) 
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Theieupon the Ordinances \?eie revoked, and it was laid 
dow n that thenceforward no legislation should take place except 
by consent of the thiee estates, “the Lords Spiritual and 
Tempoial and the Commons, in Pailianient assembled ” Thus 
the Tictoiy was to the Parliament as much as to the king 
But in spite of all that had happened, Edward ruled no better 
than befoie The paity of Lancaster revived under Roger 
Mortimer, a great baion in the west. The queen, disgusted by 
Edward’s misconduct, joined I^oi timer in Prance Thence they 
mvaded England, and the king fell into their hands He was 
taken to Berkeley Castle, wheie he was ciuelly put to death 
(1327) 


3 5 . The Great War with France : 
its Causes. 

N o one came with any ciedit out of the revolution of 1327. 

Mortimer and the barons made use of their power to 
push then own inteiests, canng nothing for the people, while 
the queen linked herself with the murdeier of her husband. 

The new government, after a futile campaign against the Scots, 
was forced to make peace and to lecognize the independence of 
Scotland Consequently the queen and Moi timer soon fell into 
discredit , and the nation at laige was much relieved when the 
.young king, Edward the Thud, oveithrew them, put Mortmiei 
to death, and took the power into his own hands (1330) 

The long leign of Edwaid the Thud is chiefly leinaikahle 
foi the gieat wai with Prance— the fiist part of what is seme- 
mes called, not very correctly, the Hundred Years’ War 
ihis struggle falls into two main divisions In the eailiei part, 
under Edward the Third (1338-1377), the English were at fiist 
successful, hut afterwards lost almost all they had won In 

Sixth (1415- 

453), the war followed a very similar course At the end of 
It tlie Anghsh were dnven out of Prance 
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To imdeistand the causes of this -wai, we must go back to the 
pievious centuiy Aftei John had lost most of the possessions 
of Heniy the Second in Fiance, the English still kept Gascony 
The French kings natui ally •wished to lecovei thisgieatpiovincc, 
one of the richest and most valuable paits of Fiance 
This had alieady led to a vai inth France in 1294, ■which 
lasted m a fitful way foi several years In 1299 Philip the 
Fouith gave up his claims on Gascony, but even aftei that 
the French kept nibbling at the frontier, and when Edward the 
Third came to the tin one, they had seized a numbei of towns, 
■which they lefused to gi\c up This then was the oiigmal and 
the chief cause of the w ai 

The second cause was the alliance betw'cen Fiance and 
Scotland, a connection wduch, begun in 1295, lasted for close 
upon three bundled 3 'ears When David Biuce, at the age of 
five, succeeded his father, the gieat King Robeit, Edwaid 
Baliol made a bold dash foi the ciown With a promise of 
homage, he obtained the help of Edward the Third, who defeated 
the Scots at Halidon Hill, and set Baliol on the throne (1333) 
David Bruce having been sent to Fiance for safety, the Scots 
obtained French aid on his behalf His party gradually got 
the upper hand At length, in 1339, Baliol had to leave 
Scotland, and two years later David returned and became kmg 
This inci eased the enmity between England and Fiance, 
and when Edwaid saw that war was inevitable, he put forward 
his claim to the French tin one (1337) This claim was based 
on his descent from Philip the Fouith of Fiance, whose daughter, 
Isabella, was Edwaid’s mother Philip the Fouith left three 
sons, and when the thud of these died childless, a discussion 
aiose as to wdio should succeed him If Edwaid the Thud had 
not been King of England, he wmuld undoubtedly hav 0 been 
c osen But the French would not have an English king to 
ipigii ovei them Their lawyers therefore declared that, in 
accordance with an old law of the Sahan Fianks, called the 
a 1 C Law, a wminan could neither inheiit the ciown noi 
transmit hei claim to her sons 

Accordingly, Philip of Valois, a cousin of the late king. 
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became King of Finnco as Philip the Sixth (1328) Edward 
tho Third was not niiMOUs ^ust then to pick a quntiel with 
Franco, so he lesignod his claim ifi tho Fioncli ciown He even 
did homage to Plnlip the Sixlli foi his duchy of Gascony, thus 
rccogni/ing Ins n\al as the iightful king But now”, in 1337, 
ho roMvod liis claim, paitly to hnie a legal pretext foi tho wai, 
partly to socviio as allies the Flemings, oi the people of Flandeis, 
who, being greit wearers of cloth, were good customers of the 
English wool mci chants The French kings had been trying 
to annex Flandeis, and the English alliance stungtliencd the 
position of the Flemings 

Filially, tlieic was the nialiy between England and France 
foi the command of the Chaimil The scapoits on each side 
werererj ]ealous of one nnothei Thci const intlj turd to do 
each other huit, and often tamo to blows But the independ- 
ence of Flanders and the command of the Channel w ore only 
mmoi causes of the wai The chuf reasons for it weie 
Edward’s desiie to keep hold of Gascoiu, and his wish to 
prevent the Fiench fioiii sending aid to tho Scots 


36. The Great W^ar with France 
under Edward III. 

W HEK tho wni with Fiance began, in the yeai 1338, 
it could not hare been foretold that England would 
win gieat nctones, and foico Fiance to make a humiliating 
peace In preiious wars, Fianca had gcneially had the best 
of the stiuggle And Fiance was now iniicli stiongei than she 
had been when Philip Augustus took Noimandy from John 
In the mattci of allies, neither side had much adrantage 
On the side of Fiance wcio Scotland and the Kings of Kavaire 
and Bohemia , on the side of England w ei c the Flemish tow ns, 
some piinccs of the Netlierlnids, and the empeioi But the 
two chief corabatantb loally fought out the wai alone 
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Three advantages eventually ^ve England the upper band In 
the first plac^ she had the better fleet, so that she soon -nron the 
cotnnsand of the *560. Thus she could attack France TvheneA er 
and wherever she pleased, and the French could not retaliate 
In the second place, the English were better armed for 
the French liad nothing to equal the English long-bow This 
terrible weapon had been intioduced into England by the 
Zsorman‘5, but after the battle of Hastings it seems to have 
been httle used m war till the reign of Edward the First It 
was the long-bow that won both the battle of Falkirk (1298) 
and the battle of Habdon Hill (1333) 

Thirdl} , the English were better led Time after time the 
French lost battles by attacking the English when the English 
had the be«t of the position It was onlj after manv bitter 
experiences that they learned to at oid pitched battles and to 
wear the English out 

The French began by taking possession of Gascony, and 
by sending ships to rat age the English coasts Edward le- 
taliated by invading Flanders (1338) ; but he could not bnng 
the French to an engagement, and hating been deserted by liis 
allies he returned to England (1340) 

There he collected another armj, and again crossed the 
sea This time the French had gathered a large fleet, partly 
consisting of Genoese ships, to prevent Etlward from landing 
Ofi^ Sluvs, a Flemish port, a great naval battle was fought 
which ended in the destruction of the French fleet (June 1340) 
From this tune forward the English held the sea 
In spite of this victory, the land campaign was no more 
successful than before Edward besieged Toumay, but failed 
to take it, and at last agreed to a truce It was at the siege of 
Tonmay that cannons are said to have been firct used 
After this, nothing important was done for several jears. 
but as the great questions at issue were not yet settled Edward 
renewed the war in 1346 This time he changed his plan, and 
^ead of iniading Flanders, he bnded at La Ho<nie in 
Normandy His object was to distract the attention °of ’the 
French, who weie pressing hard on Gascony in the soutk 
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Edwaid maiclicil cabb\Naid thiough Noinmndy, taking toivns 
on the M ay, and adA anced on Pui is But ho could not foico 
the h'lench to light, and he ■was obliged to retie vt toivnids 
the const lie then inni cited noithwnrd, hoping to join a 
Flemish aimy beyond the Somme He crossed that iivei, and 
halted on somo ri&ing gi ound ncsi Cregj llcie ho Mas attacked 

by the Ficnch on August 26, 1316 
The Genoese cioss-bowmcn, mIio foimed the van of the 
Fioncli aiiny, mcio no match foi the English aichcis, and Mere 



soon discomfited Then the French knights chaigcd up the 
hill, but hoise and man ivent donn befoie the dchdly flights of 
niioMS A dangerous flank attack Mas met by the king’s eldest 
son, Edwaid, the Black Prince, and was lopulsed after a haul 
stiuggle In the lout that foIloMcd vast numbers of the Fiench 
M ere slain 

So heavy was the blow that Edward was able unmolested 
to Jay siege to Calais Duiing the siege, a Scottish army 
invaded England, but was badly beaten at Heville’s Cross 
(October 1346), and the Scottish king David, was taken In 
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1347 Calais suirencleiecl to the English, who continued to hold 
it for upuaids of two hundred yeais 
After tins the wai luiguished foi a while, and was fuither 
deferred hy the teiiiblo plague which i-avagcd all western 
Em ope in the yeais 1349-1350 Shoit truces wcie made 
from time to time, and the Pope tiied to make a solid peace, 
butm lam 

At length, in 1355, the wai was actively lenewed The 
Black Pnnee attacked Fiance fiom Gascony, wdiile his fathei 
made an mroad fiom the north Next j'ear the Black Piince 
agam marched out fiom Bordeaux tow aids the Loire The 
French with a laige army' tiled to cut oflf his letieat, but were 
defeated with great loss iieai Poitieis (Sept 19, 1356) 

The battle of Poitiers, like that of Cregy, was W'on by 
the English archers The Fiencli king, John, was taken 
E\en without their king, the Fiench stiuggled on foi foui 
years, but at length they weie forced to give way The Peace 
of Bretigni (1360) secured to the English king possession of 
Gascony, with Poitou and Calais, in full soveieignty In 
return for this, Ed wai d gai e up his claim to the Fiench ciown 
Strange to say, these gieat conquests w'eie lost within a 
few years The Black Piince luled Gascony, but soon showed 
that, though a gieat soldiei, lie w'as a bad statesman He 
w'asted his forces in fruitless interfeience in Spain, and by his 
tyranny he dro\ e the Gascons to revolt They appealed to the 
French king, Charles the Fifth, who took up then cause, and 
invaded Gascony (1370) 

Tlie Fiench, avoiding a pitched battle, captuied town 
a ^ r town, and recovered the country bit by bit Professional 
^diers took the place of the brave but unskilful feudal lords 
e Black Pnnee seemed prematurely worn out, and the old 
ng could no longer help him England itself grew tiied of 
le ong and fruitless wai Thus the Enghsh cause steadily 
\v^ 1377, when Edward the Third died, nothing 

e t of all his conquests but Calais, Bayonne, and Bordeaux. 
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37. Government and Society under 
Edward III. 

S o gicat a wai as i hat inch wo lm\o iwst hcoii stud j mg 
could not hut lca^p its iiinihs upon hoUi of tho countnos 
engaged m lU Fiance sufleicd fnghlfulh, hut at tho end ot 
the M nr she w ns hni dl> more exhaustc d than England At the 
same tunc English nnnnoi-s hccaiiic coaispi, and a period of 
Moleiicc set in uhicli canio to a head in tho W.iis of the Hoses 
in the next cciitiirj 

TJic great nobles spent much inonr\ on the m ai s, but tJicy 
gained power thcichy Tlu^ laiscd at then own expense a 
part of tho foiccs 11111011 so often minded Fiance, and thus thej 
attached lai go bodies of men to thcniceli cs Tin j also adopted 
the practice of keeping up bodies of “ictaiiiois,” tlnoiigh which 
thoj aftciwaids became so dangcious to the ciown 

On the otlici hand, the king's constant need of inoiicv led 
to vciy irapoitant icsults in Pailianient Wo liaic seen how 
Ediiaid the First’s necessities obliged liira to make concessions 
in 1297 Edwvud the Thud’s necessities obliged him to make 
many more 

During the icign of Ed w aid the Thud, the demands foi 
taxes 11010 so fiequent that Pailianient came to be legularly 
held at least once a jear Xatiunllj Pailianient began to make 
bargains w ith the king, and these bargains w ei c usually to the 
adi nntage of the coimnons 

It was about this time that the commons acquned an 
independent ])osition In the leign of Edward tho Fust, the 
peel’s had come to be a sepaiatc hodj ot gieat nobles, dis 
tmguished ftoin othei people by the nght to lecene a personal 
summons to Parliament. But in liklward tho Second’s leiqn a 
share in legislation was secured foi the commons, and eail> in 
the reign of Edivaid the Third the\ began to sit in a chamhei 
of then own ( 1332 - 33 ) 

In their own chamhei the Commons lecened petitions 
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fiom diffeient persons 01 bodies in the countiy These they 
sometimes' put togethei in the foim of “bills,” which weie 
piesented to the Icing If he gianted them, with the assent of 
the Lords, the bills became statutes of the icalni More and 
moie legislation thus took place at the lequest of the Commons 

Tliey also began to influence the choice of the king’s 
councillors and ininisteis During the latter part of the cen- 
tury they several times “impeached” 01 accused ministers 
whom they disbked, and obliged the king to dismiss or to 
punish them 

Finally, as those who elected the Commons paid the bulk 
of the ta-s-es, that House giadually acquiied the sole right of 
gianting them By the end of the fouiteenth centuiy it had 
come to be lecognized that, in legaid to taxation, the consent 
of the Loids was httle moie than a form 


Meanwhile, outside of Paihament, the middle classes gained 
gieatly in powei thiough the control of local juiisdiction 
They supplied the bulk of the “Justices of the Peace ” About 
1360 these officers were allowed to act as judges, and then 
“ Quarter Sessions ” took the place of the old popular courts, 
and of the priiate couits of the great loids 
While the powei of the gen^ and the iicher merchants 
and townspeople was thus inci easing, the condition of the lower 
classes also tended to improve, at least during the caily part of 
the centuiy “ Villenage,” or seifdom, gradually disappeared 
The landlords found it convenient to tuin then rights or or the 
villeins mto money payments, or rents This gave the villein 
a much better position, for so long as he paid his dues he could 
not be tui ned out of his holding 

Hns change was tvking place when the great plague, often 
called the Black Death, appeared in England It was an 
awful scourge, destroying, some think, a full half of the popu- 
lation So many of the lahoureis were swept away that tlieie 
ensued a great scaicity of laboui, and wages went up 

Paihament passed statutes to compel men to work for 
what was thought a fair wage (1351, 1362) This gave nse 
to great discontent Many labouiers left their holdings and 
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wandeied about the countij , otlicis uont to swell the popula 
lion of the towns, wlioic tinclo was good and wages weto Ingh 

Mcnnwliilu, the condition of the cliuicli was becoming un- 
satisfactoiy Thioughout the tliirteeiitli ccntiiij, the heads of 
the chinch, such as Tjington and Giossetcstc, had been the 
leadeis of constitutional progicss In the fouitfcnth century 
thej' gai c up this position, and became, in many cases, proud, 
indolent, and coi rupt The monks, too, grew ncli and la/y , 
and the Fianriscans, who at one tune had done so much for 
education, now luthci ictaidcd it 

The wiotchtd condition of the lowei classes, the selfishness 
of the Ingboi, and the sjniitual decay of the chuich, form the 
mam subject of .1 notable poom,tlic “Vision of Piers Ploughman,” 
written bj V’llliam Langland towards the end of the centiiiy 

A biiglitci picture is presented bj the poet Geoffrey 
Chaucci In Ins greatest woik, “The Canterhmy Talcs,” a 
succession of figuics passes before the readci — the knight, the 
pi list, the miller, the ftanUin 01 jeoman — each of whom tells 
his tale, and thcioby leieals his own chaiactci Chaucei is 
the first great English po( t, and it is on the w hole a happy and 
Mgoroiis, if soiiiewliat coarse and sensual, England of which he 
sings 

Jolm Gowei, a oontemporai^ of Chaucer, also wrote a 
number of talcs in aei'sc, but ho is very infcnoi to Chaucci, 
and IS 11101 c a moralist than a poet 


38. Wiclif, the Lollards, and 
Richard II. 

T he decay of chuich discipline and the degiadation of the 
Papacy louscd the indignation of John Wiclif, the first 
of the great ecclesiastical reformei's. John Wiclif w'as a north 
country man, who, when w'e fiist hear of him, was holding a 
high position in the Univcisitj of Oxfoid As Master of 
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IBalliol College, about 1360, be bccnmo known for liis strong 
MOWS about the cliurcli 

He upbraided tin Franciscnns for tlicir narrowness re- 
garding education, and tlio clergy- foi neglect of thoir duty in 
general In 1374 be ^\ns hont lo Flanders, ns member of a 
commiBsion for hottling the rights of the Pope o\ei the English 
Chuicli Tins fspcucncc seems to have shown him that the 
loot of the mischief was in the Papacy 

He now attacked the head of the church so \igoiously 
that, in 1377, he was called before the bishops to defend his 
teaching But ho had alrcadj won tho support of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lantaslei, one of the sons of Edwntd the 
Third, and now the chief man in the kingdom This f>a\cd 
him from furthei trouble at that time, but subsctjuently his 
teacliing about the sacraments gnae the bishops an excuse for 
charging him with heiisj 

Iso long as ho mctelj attacked the Pope for his extortions, 
and tho elergj for then woildliness, AViclif had powerful sup- 
porters, but when, besides hnding fault with tho doctrines of 
the chuich, he began to teach new' views about authoi it^ and 
goa eminent, John of Gaunt and othei great men began to 
regard hiiii as a dniigf lous poison 

Wiclif then appealed to the people at largo He founded 
an order of “poor piiests,” whoaveie instructed, like the first 
apostles, logo about and teach the gospel, begging their way 
from door to door But his gieatcst aaoik aaas the translation 
of the Bible, aaliicli for the fii'st time opened to Englishmen in 
gc ntral the fountain-head of their religion In Ins last j ears 
Wiclif was left unmolested at his ha mg of Lutterworth, aahere 
he died in 1384 

His followers, aiho became aerj numcious, got tho name 
of Lollards, which is said to mean “babblers,” or “idlers.” 
They aveie found chiefl> among tho lowei classes, aaho had 
much to comjilam of at that time Toavards the end of 
Edward tho Third’s loign the government was much neglected 
The taxes weie heaay, and there aveie much waste and dis- 
honesty 
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The Black Punce had died befoie Ins fathei, so on Edward 
the Thud’s death (1377) Ins grandson succeeded him as Richaid 
the Second The king being a minor, the government was 
nlaced in the hands of a council of regency But tins govein- 
inent did nothing to impio^e the condition of the pool, whose 
discontent blamed up at last in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
It seems impossible to say how much the teaching of 
Wiclif had to do with this levolt, but some connection between 
them theie was Many of the leadeis had adopted Ins doc- 
tiines, and had given them a political tuin The dislike which 
was geneially felt towaids men of wealth and station was 
expressed in the couplet, — 


“ 'When Adam delved and Evm span, 

Who was then the gentleman? ” 

A heavy poll-tax, levied on pooi as vv'ell as on rich, wms the 
immediate occasion of the levolt, which was especially violent 
in the east and the south-east of England 
The Kentish lebels roaiched on London, and penetrated into 
the city The young king boldly met them, and listened to their 
grievances Duimg the pailey, their leader, Wat Tyler, was 
slain by the Loid Mayoi , but Richaid, who showed gi eat presence 
of mind, managed to stave olF an attack "While the lebels W'eie 
hesitating, the king’s foices came up, and the dangei was over 
After this the insuirection was easily suppiessed The 
leaders weie executed, and the peasants seemed no better off 
than before Pailiament lefused to abolish viUenage Nevei- 
theless, fiom this time forwaid it may be said that seifdom 
piactically ceased to exist in England 

Dm mg Richard’s minority there were gieat dissensions in 
the government John of Gaunt, the king’s uncle, at fiist 
took the lead , but becoming unpopular, he left England in 
1385 His place was taken by anothei uncle of the kinff 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester Between this man and the 
km s mini^rs there arose a deadly feud, which ended in a 

^“ 132 “ ^ ^ Gloucester had to 
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ictue For eight jciis Kichiid lulcd peace Jily and veil, but 
in 13^7 lie suddenly soiled Glouccstci and liis piincipal ad- 
lieients and put them in piison fcoon afterwaids Glouccstci 
died — b} Richard’s oidcts, it was supposed Ileniv, eldest son 
of John of Gaunt, was banished, and when his fathci died, 
Richaid icfusod to give lam his estates 

Richard now began to lulc le'iy t\ rannicallj Ho did 
just what In plcised, and lu got Parliament to gi\o him a 
icstnuo which made him independent of them This conduct 
united all cl isses of the nation against him 

In 1399 Htnij, now Dube of Lancaslei, ictuincd to 
England to claim his own Dcscitc'd bj all, Richard had to 
suiiendti at discretion Parliiment thcieupon resohed to 
depose him, and chose his cousin Ifenij in his place Thus 
Lancaster succeeded to the tin one as TIcni\ the Pouith 
Riclmid was imprisoned, and soon afterwards died 


39. The Lancastrian System and 
Henry IV. 

T he Lancostiian losolution, a-s the Molent accession of 
Hem 3 ’ the Fouith may be called, was a serj remaikable 
esent Riclmid the Second was deposed, not because he gos- 
erned too little (like Edwaid the Second), but because he 
go>eiiicd too much He tiied to make hiiiiself absolute by 
striking down the gicat men and coiiupting Pailiamcnt 
Homy the Fourth opposed him as a suppoitei of puliamentaiy 
government — as a constitutional king 

Personally, Hcnij had a bad title to the tin one His 
fathci, John of Gaunt, was onlj the fouith son of Edwaid the 
Third. The rightful hen, at Eichaid’s death, was Edmund, 
Eail of March, giandsoii of Lionel, Duke of Claience, third son 
of Edward the Thud Thus Heniy was a usuipei, with no 
real claim but his election by Pailiament. 
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Their dependent and insecuie position gave a pecnhai char- 
acter to the government of the Lancastrian kings Obliged 
to rely on Pailiament foi suppoit, they made many concessions 
to Pailiament, especially to tlie House of Commons 

The House of Lords at this time consisted of about foity 
terapoial and about fifty spiiitual peers (bishops and abbots) 
The Commons numbered, as a rule, about tlnee bundled mem- 
bers The knights of the slmes weie elected in the county 
couit By a statute of 1430, the fianchise was limited to fiee- 
holdeis having land woith at least £2 a yeai The borough 
membeis weie elected in vaiious ways 

Parliament began to exercise ovei the Piivy Council an 
influence somewhat lesembhng that which it has ovei the min- 
isteis of to-day On several occasions mmisters weie remo\ed 
owmg to the lemonstiances of Pailiament, and othcis weie 
appointed mth pailiamentary consent 

All taxes weie now voted in Pailiament, and the Commons 
kept the contiol so stnctly in then hands that they did 
not allow the Lords even to give them advice unasked, much 
less to alter their giants They began, too, to inquiie into the 
application of the money, and moie than once they made the 
king show his accounts 

It is at this time also that we first hear of the “ privileges 
of Pailiament” Special penalties were enacted agamst any 
one who assaulted a membei while Parliament n as sitting At 
the outset of each session, the “ Speakei ” — that is, the chosen 
lepresentativc of the Commons, and their mouthpiece when 
addressing the long — demanded recognition of their privileges, 
which was always granted 

This system is lecogmzed by Sir John Fortescue, a great 
lawyer and wiitei under Heniy the Sixth, as the only nghtful 
government foi the country He de&ciibes it as a government 
bhaied “by the king and the citizens” — in othei -words, it was 
a limited monaichy The king was at the head of the state, 
but he was not above the law 

But these leforms of government must not mislead us into 
thinking that the countiy was leally happy oi piospeious On 
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tho coiitiatj, it Mas a tionblcd tune, during wlnoh liw was 
often biokon or set aside Tho kings powei mss hj no uicans 
sccuie, and there wcio frequent plots and lehcUioiUfc In the 
reign of Richard tho Second, the gicat hiums giouped thein- 
bchesinto two factions — one t-iking tho side of the king, the 
othci opposed to him John of Gaunt had at lust led tho 
latter paity, then Thomas, Earl of Glouccstci , finally ITemy 
of Lmcastci himself 

Bj the resolution of I'JOO the position of the two parties 
was icxci'sod, tho piity which Richaid liad tiled to suppress 
obtaining powci Throughout the Lancasliian poiiod these 
factions continued, soiiioliines nppaicntlj dying down, then 
again re\i\ing, till at last then bitter hostility buisL forth in 
the Wais of the Roses, and deluged tho land with blood 

Tlie most dangerous levolt of ITenr} the Fouith’s icign 
took place in 1103, when the gieat loids of tho Scottish and 
Welsh boidcis, the Percies and the Moi timers, roholled They 
w ore joined bj tho powerful Scottish Earl of Douglas, and by 
tho Welsh, who were in loiolt uiidci a nitioinl leader, Owen 
Glcndower What made this reiolt cspccmllj dangerous was 
that some of the rebels claimed the tin one for the "voung Earl 
of JMaich Henry was however, a match for all his enemies 
In the battle of Shrew sburj (1J03) the combination was biokeii 
up, and Hotspui, the chief of the j oungei Percies, w as slain 

Again, in 1105, the northcin loids rebelled, and it was not 
till llOS that thej weio finally put down But though so 
far successful, Henry w os not popul u ]\Iucli blood w as shed, 
and the penalties inflicted on the icbels left much sullen wrath 
behind 

Nor was tlie king’s popularity increased bj lus support of 
the church in its peisccutions It was in Ins leign that the 
first statute foi the burning of Iieietics was passed (1401) 
Thus Henry the Fourth was moio feared than loved His son, 
Piince Henry, who had won the battle of Shrew shmy, had 
aheady diawn tho eyes and heaits of men to him, and the 
nation at large was glad when, in 1413, he succeeded to the 
throne as Henry the Fifth 
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40. Scotland : the Bruces and the 
Stewarts. 

W E have seen how Edwaid the Third attempted to place 
an English nominee on the Scottish thione, and how 
near he came to success His failuie defeired the union of 
England and Scotland for neaily thiee centuiies Perhaps 
this was well, for Scotland, if forcibly annexed, would never 
have ceased to icsent a foieign yoke 

Eiance was Scotland’s one ally Foi moie than two hun 
dred and fifty years (fioni about 1295 to 1560), England and 
Eiance were geneially hostile to each otliei , and foi the same 
peiiod there was aluays enmity and often war between Eng- 
land and Scotland 

David Bruce, who succeeded his father Eobert the First 
in 1329, was not indeed so hostile to England as might ha^ e 
been e\pected He was kept out of his lights, chiefly thiough 
English Intel feience, till 1341, when Edivard Baliol ga\e up 
the hopeless stiuggle, and David began to leign in person It 
was not till five years latei that he ini aded England as the ally 
of Fiance Daiid was beaten and captured at Heville’s Cioss 
(1346) 

Edward Baliol then made a last vain attempt to win the 
Scottish crown He overran the Dothiaiis and Clydesdale with 
a band of Galloway freebooters , but his cruelty and feebleness 
gained foi him only hatred and contempt A few years later 
he sold his rights to Edwaid the Third for an annuity The 
Border war was continued in a desultoiy fashion Edward’s 
eyes weic generally fixed on Fiance, and the great plague 
(1349-1350) contributed to prevent active measures 
In 1356, however, Edward led an aimy into Scotland, and 
burned and plundered the country as fai as the Forth So 
tenible was the harrying that this inioad was ever afterwards 
remembered as the “burned Candlemas” But the invasion 
was fiuitlessjlike so many others, and in 1357 Edwaid made 
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peace Aftei elc^en jeais of honouiablo captivity David was 
icloascd 

Strange to siy, lie boic liis captoib no ill \m 11 On the 
coiitiar^, he seems to Iin^c liked Ins rosidoncr in England, and 
he often ictninod to the south ITa\ing no chiidicn, and 
disliking his ncpho^v the Stewaid, he e\en jiroposod that Lionel, 
Duke of Claience, Edw aid’s thud son, should succeed him 
But the Scottish Estates could not tolciate an English king, 
and the cionn passed, 111 l^TO, to Daiid’s nejihew, Bobut the 
Steward, the foundoi of the Stow nit line, who ascended the 
tin one is Bobci t the Second 

Robin t at fii*st kept the peace w itli Englnnd, but the truce 
between lliein expiiod in 1385 Wni between Englnnd and 
Fiance was then going on, though m a feeble, half-hearted 
wnj, and war was tliercfoie icncwed between Englnnd and 
Scotl vnd All English iin asion, ns ci uel and as useless ns that 
of 1355, took ]ilncc Tlio Scots letaliatcd in the same strain 
The Flench sent a bodj of auxiliniy tioops to Scotland, but 
they did not get on well with the Scots, and soon withdrew 

Aftei this the wai died down into a mere succession of 
Boidci forajs One of the esents of this long and futile 
sti uggle IS lifted out of oblii ion bi the noble b illad of “ Cho\ y 
Chase.” Tins jioem tells how Douglas took the flag of llotspm 
(Henrj Pcicj'), and challenged him to win it back, how the 
English knights, tijing to suipiise the Scots at Ottcibuin 
(138S), weie beaten ofl , and how Ilots])!!! was hiken, and how' 
the Dougl IS died So chivalrous an episode, so s ividlj told, 
casts a soit of glamoui o\ei w'hat was leally a \ei> dismal 
time 

It was about the same time tint John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Abcidcen, completed his famous poem of “The 
Biuce” This woik, full of tho national spiiit called foith by 
the struggle against Edward the Fust, is foi the most pait 
historical, and relates in a veiy vivid way the life and adien- 
tures of Robert the Fust 

After 1390, when Robert the Second died, theie was peace 
with England for some yeais But the nobles, for want 
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of a foieign enemy, fought with one another, so the countiy 
gained little by the peace. Koheit the Third — oiigmally 
named John — who succeeded his fathei on the throne, was 
half-witted, and could not keep order The government was 
leally in the hands of the king’s hi other, Kobeit, Duke of 
Albany, an able lulei but a ciuel man 
The war with England was lenewed soon aftei Hem 3 ' 
the Fourth came to the English throne Heniy revived the 
old claim on Scotland, and the Scots 1 etaliated by joining the 
Percies in their lebelhon In 1405 the young Piince James, 
the hen to the Scottish tin one, fell into the hands of Heniy, 
wdio kept him as a hostage foi the good beha\ lOur of the Scots 
His fathei. King Robert, died m 1406 ^ but James, 
though proclaimed king in Scotland, lemained a piisoner in 
England till 1424 Duiing most of that time Albany was 
legent, and England and Scotland weie nominally at peace 
But the country, for want of good government, became moie 
and moie disoideily, especially aftei Albany’s death in 1419 
This state of things was not piofitable to the English, then 
actively engaged in war with France, so in 1424 James was 
allowed to letuin, and wuth this event a new peiiod of Scottish 
history begins 


41. The Great War with France 
under Henry V. 

A^TER the French had driven the English out of Fiance, 
XX except from a few coast towns, they had not much icason 
foi continuing the w'ar Still, so long as the English held any 
Frencli land, especiaUy such an impoitant place as Calais, there 
could not be leal peace So the wai continued, oft and on, 
clu^g most of the leign of Richaid the Second 

hen Henry the Fourth came to the tin one, he would 
gk% have revived the pohe, o! hiv houre and have made wai 

J.>anoe. But he vae too much oconjiied with plots and rebel- 
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lions nfc home during the gieatm part of his icign, and Mh<n 
at length ho obtained peace, he was too old and sicKly to ha\e 
hcai t for huch nn undertaking 

Ills son, Hcniy the Fifth, was in a iliflorent position 
Ho was joung, handsome, and popular, a \ery ppifect knight 
and an able statesmnh When, thcieforo, he dctei mined to 
renew the war with Franco, he was enthusiastically supported 

b} the nation The time 
w asoppoi tune, for Fi ante 
was m a sorry plight 
The king, Cli.iilcs the 
Sixth, was mad Two 
gieat partias, the factions 
of Burgundy and Oilcans 
or Arningnac, disputed 
foi the masten, and 
made it impossible for 
France to iinito against 
a foicign enemy 

John the Fearless, 
Duke of Brngundj, was 
a cousin of Ohailes the 
Sixth, while Louis, Duko 
of Orleans, w ns Charles’s 
biothoi Bingund^ qunr- 
icllcd with Orleans, and 
m 1407 caiise*d him to bo 
muidcicd Tins led to 
a deadly feud between 
the two houses As 
Charles, the joung Duke of Oilcans, was only twenty-three 
years of age, his partj was led by his falhei-m-law^, the Count 
of Armagnao, whose name it thoicfoic boie 
The Duke of Burgundy hatl extensile lands in Flandei's, 
winch had long been connected with England bj commcicc, 
and on that account Henry the Fouitli bad sent bun nd in 
1411 Therefore, when Henry the Fifth iniadcd Fiance in 
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1-1 Ifi, ho had leason lo hope for assistance from Burgundj 
At least ho reckoned on being able to t iko adiantagO of tin 
national diMsions in older to conquei tlie countij 

Ho nas liaidl} ]nslified in Ins attempt, for the nai a as 
purel} aggressive on the English side. His demands aent far 
be 3 ond Gascoii'v, for he claimed all the old possessions of the 
English kings Such a demand could onlj be refused outright, 
and the w ar began 

IIciii^ landed near Huillcur, at the mouth of the Seine, 
to which ho hud siege It took him se\on ■weeks to captuie 
the town, and bj tho end of the siege his aiinj was so iinicli 
1 educed that he resolved to niaich along the coast to Calais, 
and theio to await leinforcenients On his way ho was 
attacked bj a Fieiich ninij, far outiiumheiing his own, at 
Agincourt (Oct 21, Ilia) The battle, which closelj^ le- 
sembled that of Crc<,>, ended m total defeat and n terrible 
slaughter of the French 

Two jears later Ileniy lepealed his iniasion, and this 
tune dehbcintclj set about the conquest of Noiinandj He 
took town after town, tdl in 1119 Rouen, the capital of 
Noiniandy, fell Tho Duke of Buigund^ then tiied to come 
to an anangement with Charles the Dauphin, the eldest son 
of the King of France, hut he was killed bj the Dauphin’s 
command 

Ills son Philip at once joined tho English, atid the French 
Government was forced to gi\e way A treatj was made at 
Iroycs (1420), bj winch Hemj was to marry Catherine, the 
daughter of Charles the Sivtli, to he regent of France dining 
Charles’s life, and king at his death Tho Dauphin rejected 
the treaty, and continued the war 

In 1422 Henry the Fifth died His son, Heiiiy the 
Sixth, was a baby, and the conduct of the wai fell into the 
hands of the Duke of Bedford, bi other of the late kins 
Bedford, who married a sister of Philip of Burgundy, was 
an able soldier and a wise man, and for some tunc he held 
his own In 1424 he even won a gieat victory o\ei the 
French at Veriieuil 
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Then fortune liegan to turn On the death of Charles 
the Sixth (1422), the Dauphin had been crowned at Poitiers 
as Charles the Se\enth All that was patiiotic in Prance 
naturally i allied to diim , while, on the other side, Philip of 
Buigundy, offended by the behavioui of Humphtey, Duke of 
Gloucester, in the matter of his wife’s lands, began to grow 
cool towards the English 

In 1429 the first gieat blow was dealt at the English 
power They had laid siege to Oi leans, and weie on the point 
of taking it, when Joan of Arc appeared Tins famous giil, a 
peasant from Loriaine, concened that she had a mission from 
Heaven to save France, and hei courage and religious enthu- 
siasm put new spirit into the French 

The siege of Oi leans was raised, and the Eno r bsli were 
everywhere diiven back Joan was taken, and burned as a 
witch (1431), but this did no good In 1435 Bedford died, 
and Burgundy made his peace with France This w'as a fatal 
blow', for the alliance with Burgundy had been the chief sup- 
poit of the Enghsh cause. 

In England the government was divided, one party sup- 
portmg the wai, the othei anxious for peace The English 
armies struggled bravely, but step by step they were driven 
back, as they had been towards the end of Edward the Third’s 
reign, until at last (14o3) nothing was left of 'all then conquests 
but Calais The long and disastrous w ai was at an end 


42. Origin of the Wars of the Roses. 

T he Wars of the Roses weie the last and most violent of 
those efforts which the great nobles of the Middle Ages 
made to throw off the authority of the ciowm After each 
of the earlier rebellions, the authority of the soverenm uas 
restored, but the baronage remained strong enough *to try 
conclusions with the crown again The Wars of the Roses 
ended m the downfall of the medueval nobility, and nevei 
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since that time have they seiiously endangered the cause of 
order and good government 

Another important point ib, that the early rebellions seldom 
started from a desire to altei the succession Indeed, in those 
days the hereditary principle had not been established In 
Uie fifteenth century, hovrever, the idea of hereditary nght 
vas generally accepted Thus, when the opponents of the 
Lancastiian kings maintained that they had no hereditaiy 
right to the throne, the plea gave their rebellion a plausible 
3ustification The claim of the Yorkists was certainly better, 
for Richard, Duke of York, was descended, thiough his mother, 
from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward the Thud , 
while Henry the Sixth represented the fourth son, John of 
Gaunt 

StiU, as the Lancastrian kings had held the throne for 
fifty years, this defect of title would probably not have upset 
them had there been no othei causes of complamt Unfortun- 
ately, there vrere many of thesa In the first place, there was 
a fatal lack of “good govemanca” Tlie country was in a veiy 
unruly condition, and there was no power strong enough to 
enforce the law The power of the great lords on their vast 
estates was so great that juries did not dare to convict or 
judges to condemn a prisoner who was under their protection 
The leading barons were nch, and they kept bodies of' 
retainers, that is, small pin ate armies of men, weann^'' 
their hvenes, and entirely under their control On the otlier 
hand, the kmg was veiy pool He w'as forced to depend on 
taxes, grudgingly given by the House of Commons, and the 
“customs,” or duties on exports and imports, yielded very little 
at that tame The long wars with Erance had borne eiil fruit 
in the increasing violence of manners and contempt for law 
Disbanded soldiers, leady to serve any one who would pay 
,them, roamed about the country The failuie abroad bi ought 
the government into discredit, and the unfortunate Henry the 
Sixth was blamed for losmg what his father had won. 

Tlie factions wdnch had distracted the country foi the last 
seventy years now fought out their battles in the Privy Council 
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The court part} A\ns led b} WilhaTu dc K Pole, Duke of Suflolk. 
Tho opposition ivas beaded b} Huinpliio}, Duke of Gloucester, 
ulio Mas sciy iinpopulai 

In the inteiosts of peice, Suffolk bi ought about tho kings 
niarnagoMith the Piench princess, ^largaiet of Anjou This 
gtU ( him os 01 poM enng influoiico, for the king vras s cr\ m oak, 
and the queen, mIio fasoiired Suffolk, could do srhat she liked 
Mith her husband In 1447 Duke irmiiphie} was suddcnlj 
seired and imprisoned A fen days later he died, and no one 
doubted that ho had met m itli foul pi ly 

But sengeanco came upon Sufiollc Two seal's later ho 
was “impeached” by the Commons for laiious ciimes Heni} 
sought to saa c him by banishment , but this did not 5atisf> 
his enemies, mIio sci/cd and beheaded him at sea (1 1'lO) The 
same year a popular rising in Kent, iindci .Tack Cade, caused 
the dismissal of othci obnoxious ministers But the queen 
held film, and populu initation inci cased It mos m these 
circumstances that Richard, Duke of York, appealed in 
London, and demanded Ins doe place in the goi emment. 


43 Warwick the Kingmaker and the 
Wars of the Roses 

R ichard, Duke of York, did not at once lay claim to 
the throne All ho asked at first Mas that ho and Ins 
fi lends should be admitted to tlie goi eminent, and that the 
Duke of Someisot, a nephoM of Caidinal Beaufort, mIio had 
taken Suffolk’s place, should be dismissed (1452) 

NoMadays, mIicu a particulir policy becomes distasteful to 
the nation, and a change of mmistcrs is leqiiiied, the change 
is accomplished bi the niajoiity in PailiamenL But in tho 
fifteenth century Parliament had not acquired this power 
The only May' was to bring pressuie to bcai oil the king, and 
if that failed, to rebel, 
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The government of Someiset was as unsuccessful as that 
of Sufiolk had been The wai with Fiance came to a disas- 
tious end (1453) At this moment a son and heir was born 
to Heniy, and York -was thus debaired fiom the direct succes- 
sion This event forced him to act piomptly , and the occasion 
was opportune, foi about the same time the king went out of 
his mind 

The couit party could no longei refuse York’s claim to 
ofibce, and he was accordingly made “Piotector” — that is, 
legent for the king (1454) But within a yeai Henry re- 
covered Ins senses, York Mas dismissed, and Somerset letuined 
to powei York now took up aims, and the fiist battle in a 
long and sanguinary stiuggle was fought at St Albans (1455) 
The Yoikists won, Somerset was slain, and the king was 
captuied As the king noiv lost his nits again, Yoik became 
a second time Protector (1456) Again, lioivevei, the king 
recovered, and again Yoik v'as dismissed 

A severei stiuggle now began The strength of York lay 
mainly in the south — in London and the gieat commercial 
cities The chuich and the bulk of the gentiy More on the 
Lancastrian side, but the most powei ful nobles weie on the 
side of York 

At the head of the nobility stood Bichaid Neville, Earl 
of Warwick, known as the Kingmakei Warwick’s vast 
estates illustrated the way in which, by marriage and inheiit- 
ance, the poM'er of a gieat baionial house m'bs built up He 
had eight bundled men who woie his badge — “the beai and 
the ragged staff” He was an ambitious, passionate man, and 
no great statesman , but his power made him perhaps the most 
notable figure of his day 

The first campaign of the wai (1459-60) ended, aftei 
several encounters, in the battle of Northampton, which the 
Yorkists won York now boldly claimed the crown But 

Parliament devised a compiomise, to which York agreed 

that Henry should lemain king for life, that the duke should 
have the first place in the government, and that on Henry’s 
death he should succeed to the thione 
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Blit the queen icfusocl to accept tins plan, winch wouhl 
line thpn\ecl liei son Etlwartl of tho ciown Collcclnig an 
luinj, she ilefcatcil and slew Yoik at Wakchild (Dec II GO) 
Richaid'b place was taken hy Ins son Edwaid, who at once 
matched on London The queen huiued in the same direction, 
hut w as obliged to 1 oil cat, and tho 5 oung dulce, entci ing London, 
w IS dtcKied king ns Edwaid tho Fourth (1461) 

Slioitly nflciwaids he defeated the Lancssti lans with great 
slaughter at Tow ton Tins battle practicallj decided the 
wai For soiei'al joars Maigarct, with the aid of the Fiench, 
maintained a dospeiate icsistaiice in the north But in 1464 
she was foited to lento the country Nc\t)cai tho old king 
fell into Edw aid’s hands 

'riie Yoikist cau‘-c now appealed seeure, and Edwaid, who 
had Inthcito leaned much on Wniwiek, hegnn to act in- 
depeiideutlj Wniwick wished Edwaid to niairy the sistei- 
111 law' of tho Ficnch king, Louis the Eletcnth But Edw .11 d 
had his own mows on the subject, and while Waiwick was 
awaj ho secietly married (1164) Elizabeth "WoodMUc, the 
widow of a Lancastiian noble 

Disgusted with this, and still more with the promotion 
of the queen’s lelations at tho expense of the Notilles and 
their friei’ds, Waiwick icsohed to atenge himself by diiting 
Edwaid fiom the tin one Witli tins object he made a compact, 
tirot with Edw aid’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, and after- 
waids with Jlaigaiet, Hemy the Sixth’s queen, to whose son, 
Edwaid, he bctiothcd Ins daughter Anne Insuiiections, 
stiired up by AVaiwick, bioke out in \niiou 3 paits of the 
countij (1469) Still, Edward seemed to suspect no treachoij, 
so that wbou Waiwick and Mnigaiet landed in England (1470) 
ho was taken h> suipiise, and had to fly 

The King of Fiance had assisted W’aiw'ick 111 this attempt, 
and now the Duke of Burgundy, who had married Edward’s 
sister Maigaret, gaio help to his brothei-inlaw Six months 
later Edw'ard icturncd to England, and another leioliitioii 
took place IMarching rapidly on London, he defeated and 
slew Warwick at Bainet A fortnight latei he destioyed 
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tlie remnant of the Lancastrian foices nuclei Margaret at 
Tewkesbuiy (1471) 

Piince Edwaid was slain upon the field, and soon afterwaids 
the old Icing Heniy was iiiurdeied in the Toiiei Thence- 
foiward Edwaid the Fouith leigned secure, and when he 
died, in 1483, the ciown passed without opposition to his son, 
Edward the Fifth 

But the tale of Molence was not yet complete Bichard, 
Duke of Gloucester, the hoy-king’s uncle and guardian, turned 
traitoi to his nephew, and made himself king There can he 
little doubt that he went further, and murdeied the young 
Edivard and his brothei But his ciime profited him little, 
for two years later, Heniy of Richmond, the head of the 
Lancastrian house, oierthrew him on the field of Bosworth 
(1485) With this eieiit, and the accession of Richmond as 
Henry the Seventh, the Wars of the Roses came to an end 


44. The Stewarts and the Nobility 
in Scotland. 

I N Scotland, several causes besides the feeble character of 
the kings who succeeded Robert the First helped to 
weaken the government The houses of Douglas and Moray, 
and other noble families, became so wealthy and powerful that 
they were more than a match foi the ciown The long wais 
with England had exhausted Scotland, much as the wars with 
France exhausted England. Manners weie brutalized, the 
ciown was impovenshed, and the baions maintained bodies 
of aimed followeis 

Pailiamentary mstitutions had grown up, but they were not 
yet sufiSciently strong to put down violence or to enfoice the 
law Finally, the Highlands were still in a state of chronic 
unrest, for the Celts theie had not yet submitted to the 
Anglo-Norman luleis of the Lowlands At length their fate 
was sealed by their overthrow in the battle of Harlaw (1411) 
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Sucli was the state of the kingdom in lf2i when James 
the First, son of Robert the Tlnrd, returned fiom lus long 
captl^'^t 5 ' in England lie soon set about establishing his 
authority In this he showed great determination, but some 
want of tact and no little disregard of lawr He put to death 
his cousm Albany, the son of the late regent He summoned 
the Highland chiefs to a mtcting at Ini ei ness, and upon then 
coming thiew them into pnson A general reiolt broke oul^ 
which James put down with a high hand 

On tlie other side, James sticncihoned himself bj holding 
regular Parliaments, and by improving the law, the coinage, 
and the law courts, but be ofifended the barons bv inquiring 
into their title deeds, and hj seiring the estates of some of 
them Tlic) rcLiIiated bj murdering him in a monastery at 
Perth (1 1.17) James the Fust was a poet of no mean skill 
In lus chief poem, “The King’s Quan,' that is, the King’s 
Book (Fiencli cnhrr), lie dcsciibos, m an allegorical fashion, 
the combination of love, virtue, and knigbtlj service 
James the Second, the son of the niurdeied king, was a 
child when his fathei died 'Tlic greatest man in Scotland at 
that time was William, head of the great family of Douglas, 
who formed a league with several of the northern lords. Wlien 
James came of age, lio called on Douglas to break his league 
w ith the north, and on Ins refusal he stabbed him w ith his ow n 
hand (1452) This led to a rebellion, in which the power of 
the Black Douglases (as they were called) was broken, but 
most of their estates went to the Red Douglases, another 
branch, w ho became quite as troublesome Phoi tly afterw ards 
the king went to war with England, and lost Ins life at the 
siege of Roxburgh Castle (1460) 

The reign of Ins son, James the Third, was no better than 
that of lus predecessors- During lus minoiity, the nobles vveie 
provoked by the usurpations of the Boyd";, the king’s gunidians, 
who were low-boin men When he came of age, James fell 
out with his brothers, wlio were moie populu than himself, and 
he continued ins attachment to favour ites of low birth 

The discontent of the nobihtj was fomented by Edward 
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the "Fourth, aud when James called upon his barons to join 
him m an invasion of England a lebellion broke out They 
seized and hanged the king’s favourites Subsequently the 
nobles rebelled again, and James lost his crown and his life at 
the battle of Sauchiebum (1488) 


45. Ireland under English Rule. 

T he history of Ireland after the Anglo-Horman Conquest 
IS for the most part a dreary tale of rebeUion and wrong- 
domg The English Government took little trouble to extend 
its authority in the island, and the half-bnished conquest of 
Henry the Second remained for centunes incomplete It 
would have been better for Ireland eithei to have remained 
mdependent, like Scotland, or to have been thoioughly con 
quered, like Wales, 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century, Ireland lay, as 
it were, in a back-w ater, aw ay from the main stream of Bntish 
and European history Duiing all that time the sense of Irish 
nationality seemed to grow ever stronger , while lush chaiacter, 
habits, and customs exercised a curious fascination on the con- 
querors themselves ISothing could prevent the absorption of 
the English by the Irish element, and the settlers are said to 
have become “ more Iiish than the Irish themselves ’ 

When Henrj the Second portioned out the forfeited lush 
lands and rights to the Anglo-Xorman barons who had con- 
quered the country, these nobles in many cases took oier the 
chieftainships of the Insh prmces whom they displaced. Hence 
the rise of the great families of Burke (De Burgh) in Con- 
naught, of the Fitzgeralds (or Geraldmes) and the Butlers in 
Munster, of the Lacys, De Courcys and others In later days 
the heads of these Anglo-Irish famihes led many rebelhons 
against English authority 

While vast estates fell into the hands of these foreign ^ 
_ invaders, the greater part of Ireland, especially ^ '^’***" 
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remained in the hand*; of the native chief®. These chiefe rcn 
dcred a f-liado^ \ homage to the English king ®omofiine3 jiav 
ing tnhntc hut keeping tbur ovn Jan®, hahit®, and gori-ni- 
nienfc Bet'^ecn thpjn and the Englisli tettlers th‘*re "^las fora 
long time almost constant nar 

The onh part of Irfland ishich adopted the English Lan* 
goagr. "nth English lav and cuotom "tts the “Pale, as it vas 
caileil — that i® a district along the eastern coast. Ongiiia’l,> 
this di®tnct cinlnarcd the greater pfart of Lciaster, being indeed 
the original kingdom of that name inherited bv fctronglxiv , 

bat it gradoallv shrank 
to THiich narrower 
lunits- Itvasgo emed 
hy a drputj, the pre- 
decessor of the modem 
lord-Iicutenant 

Within this district, 
of vhich I>abhn wa® 
the. capital, the ** 7-1115 
or commands, of the 
English king and his 
judges were v akd out- 
side it they were ot 
no avail When an 
Irish Pariiament was 
e.st3bli.®hed, intht reign 
of Edvard the First, 
its memVrss, with few c-ception.®, rcre dram from the Pale 
alone Tne statute® passed by this Parliament might, in 
theoiy, affect all Ireland, Jmt tbe\ v ere dL«regard€d beyond 
tlie Pala 

Tuc invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce, brother of KoT-Jcrt 
the First, King of Scotland inhicted a sev ere blow on EnglL®h 
po\ er (13Jv) He was at fir®t sucee-®fol and ~*as even crowned 
King of Ireland. But aft^r this he made little progress, and 
in 1 318 he v a® defeated and slam. 

Some tune later, Bichard the S*^nd paid two vxsits to 
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Ireland, and did what ho could to lestore good government, 
but without much effect Duiing the next century it could 
hardly be expected that England, intent on the great struggle 
with Franco, oi torn bj' the Wars of the Boses, should pay 
much attention to Ii eland 

Thus, at the end of the fifteenth century, Ireland was as 
badly off as it had been in the time of Henry the Second 
The English Pale had shiunk to a small distiict lound Dublin 
Outside of the Pale, civilization had not advanced , it had 
lather gone back lush art, hteiature, and education had 
practically disappeared The clergy were ignorant and de 
graded The masses were half-barbarous The great lords 
alone had any refinement, and they had little enough Such 
were the results of three centuries of so-called English rule 


46. The End of die Middle Ages. 

T he accession of Henry the Seventh in 1485 is generally 
taken as maiking, in English histoiy, the transition 
from the Middle Ages to modern times On the Continent 
great alterations were taking place, which led, at least in west 
^n Europe, to a new state of things The Papacy and the 
mpire were losing giound , Italy and Germany were growing 
more and more disunited , while the two gieat westein mon- 
archies, France and Spain, giew stronger every year 

But It was not only politics that entered on a new phase 
about this time What is called the Benaissance-that is, the 
JNew Birth —began to be felt in Europe about the middle of 
the fifteenth century It was a new biith in art, science, and 
terature ultimately it had a great effect upon rebgion This 
movement was due to several causes 

ablTtlT'’''' invention of printing with mov- 

“tr “r “ » Houand. 

S t»Pnnt at ■Westoiinbter about im Soon afterwaTda 
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pnntmg "was introduced into Scotland The immense impoi t- 
ance of this invention in spreading knowledge, stimulating 
thought, and makmg books accessible to the many, need not be 
explained 

Aiiothei cause was the study of Greek literature Very 
few persons could lead Greek m the Middle Ages, though eiery 
educated man knew Latin When, in 1453, Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks, many of the Greeks theie fled to Italy, 
carrying their books with them The study of Greek was 
eagerly taken up in Italy, whence it spread to otlifei countries 
of westein Euiope 

Gieek books, especially those of the philosopheis, set men 
thinking about many things, and opened a new v orld to their 
imagmation Art, especially sculpture and architectuie, i\as 
profoundly modified by Greek influence Still more impoitant, 
in its efiects upon religion, was the study of the New Testa- 
ment in the origmal text, which now began 

But of all the events which tended to make a new era for 
western Europe, and especially for Great Britain, none is more 
important than the discovery of America by Columbus m 1492, 
and the opening of the route to Lidia round the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco da Gama in 1497 A new world was thus 
displayed, a new and stirring career opened up to adventurous 
men and nations Commercial and colonial interests soon be- 
came, for several great states, the chief motii es of their policy 

All these things together were beginning to influence men’s 
ideas and the constitution of society The old medneial 
types — the baron and the knight, the monk and the fnar, the 
pilgrim and the iillein — ^were fading away into the past A 
wider and freer life was opening out, both in thought and in 
action The ancient hunts were giving way, men began to 
lose reverence for the old, to be less afraid of the new A 
time began which, at the outset, appeared likely to be full of 
great things 
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Part IV 


I'ME BEGINNINGS OF THE 
MODERN STATE 


47. Henry VII. and the New 
Monarchy. 

H enry the seventh, the foundei of the Tudor 

line — so called from his father, Edmund Tudoi, Earl of 
Richmond — belonged to the House of Lancaster The diiect 
line of Heniy the Fourth became extinct when Hemy the 
Sixth and his son Edwaid, Pnnce of Wales, weie hilled m 
1471 But John of Gaunt had seveial othei sons besides 
Henry the Fouitli, and fiom one of these Heniy the Seventh 
was descended tluough his mother 

' This, of couise, did not give him a better right to the 
throne than the Yoikist line, now represented by Elizabeth, 
the elder daughter of Edward the Fourth, who should by 
hereditary right have succeeded to the thione To secuie the 
support of the Toikists, Henry married this pimcess The 
marriage was a politic one, for by it the claims of York and 
Lancaster weie combined for the first time 

Ne\ertheless, Heniy was troubled for many years by pre- 
tenders to the tliione The first of these, one Lambert Simnel, 
who gave out that he was the young Earl of Wai wick, a nephew 
of Edward the Fourth, made his appeaiance in 1487 He gave 

Heniy very little trouble, foi lus suppoiteis weie beaten as 
CLm) o 
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soon as they took the field The pietender himself fell into 
the king’s hands^ and 'vvas paidoned -svith some contempt 

Another claimant, Perkin Warbeck, said to have been a 
native of Flanders, proved more dangerous Perkm appeared 
first in Ireland (1492), alleging that he was Richard, younger 
son of Edward the Fourth, and that he had escaped from the 
Tower when his elder brother was murdered He was taken 
up by the French king, Charles the Eighth , by the old Duch- 
ess of Burgundy, Margaret, Edward the Fourth’s sister, and 
by James the Fourth, King of Scotland But none of his 
supporters gave him much real help 

Eventually he landed in Cornwall (1497) ivith a small force 
The men of Oorn\sall had iisen the year before to resist taxa- 
tion, and had been beaten and dispersed They now rose again 
in favour of Warbeck But before long he was deserted by 
his followers, was taken pnsonei, and was shut up in the Tower 
Two years later, on a charge of plotting afiesh against the king, 
both he and the Earl of Warwick weie eveouted 

These troubles show that the first Tudor king could not 
for a long while have regarded himself os secuie But when 
they were oveicome, he devoted himself resolutely to the task 
of establishing the power of the crown In tins he was sup- 
ported by the nation at large, which clearly saw that the only 
force capable of putting an end to the disoiders of the previous 
century w as a strong monarchy 

The people in geneial had taken but little part in the 
quarrels of York and Lancaster, which had been fought out by 
the great lords and their retainers They were heaitily sick of 
fruitless wars, which disturbed trade and industry, and de- 
stroyed the influence of England abioad 

On the other hand, the wars had greatly reduced the 
power and the wealth of the baronage, as well as their num- 
bers, and had under mined their influence with the nation 
The church, too, had sunk far below its ancient position 
Thus the two great bodies — ^the baronage and the church — 
which m the Middle Ages had formed the most effectise check 
on the power of the sovereign were incapable of resistance, 
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xrhilc the growing middle class — ^the gentry, the merchants, and 
the industrial classes — ^\\eie actuely on the side o£ the crown. 

Starting with these ad\ antages, Henry strengthened himself 
still further by his policy He passed laws making it illegal 
foi the nobles to keep bodies of retainers or to interfere with 
justice, and he took care that they were earned out He 
also established (1487) a new court of law, afterwards called 
the Star Chamber, which had great powers, and prqi ed strong 
enough to put down disorder throughout the country 

In course of time Henry became very wealthy He had 
great estates, which had been forfeited to the crown bj the 
baronage Parliament also granted him large taxes, and he 
put in force all the rights of the ciown that could bring any 
money into the exchequer Thus he became almost indepen- 
dent of Parliament, w^ch was rarely summoned in the latter 
part of his reign. 

Finally, his foieign policy was very successful It was 
directed partly toward securing his throne, partly toward the 
encouragement of trade He mamed his daugnter Margaret 
to James the Fourth of Scotland, and he betrothed his son 
Arthur to Catherine, daughtei of Ferdinand of Spain He 
also made a commercial treatj, called the “Great Intercourse,” 
with the Netherlands, which was of ad\antage to both countries 
Thus, when he died in 1509, he handed on a secure crown and 
a prosperous country to his son, Henry the Eighth 


48. Henry VIIL and Cardinal 
Wolsey. 


H enry the eighth was a stronger king even than 
his father, for Henry the Se\ enth had never been per- 
sonally popular He w as a dry, hard man, preferring business 
to pleasure, miserly and exacting Henry the Eighth, on the 
other hand, had many attractive qualities He was xoun« 

w is? 
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handsome, open-handed, and accomplished, a good scholar, and 
a 6ne horseman. It ivos only in his old age that he became 
suspicious, in liable, and ciuel 

One of the chief sources of Hemy’s power was that he 
united in his own person the claims of the houses of Yoik and 
Lancaster Another is to be found in the condition of foreign 
aifaii's during liis time The tw'o great countries of Western 
Europe, France and Spain, already very strong, became ivealthier 
and more poweiful in the sixteenth century Spam was espe- 
cially formidable, for under its king, Charles the Fifth, it was 
combined with the Hetheilands and the Empire Besides all 
this, there was the gioiving wealth of the West Indies, which 
for a long time belonged exclusii ely to Spam 

In these circumstances, if England was to hold her oivn, it 
was absolutely necessary that the go\ einmeut should be strong 
and free to act It was also necessary that England should 
pioMde herself with allies on the Continent, and this was 
no easy matter Foreign policy became very complicated, and 
from mere ignorance of what was going on Parliament was 
obliged to leave foreign affairs leiy much in the hands of the 
king 

During the first half of his reign, Henry had the assistance 
of a famous statesman, Thomas Wolsej This gieat man was 
not of high birth, but lose to power through his wits and 
his industry He had been chaplain to Henry the Se\enth, 
and soon after Henry the Eighth’s accession he became a mem- 
ber of the Privj Council He proied himself so useful to 
Henry during his first war, that he was made Archbishop of 
York (loll) Shortly afterwaids he became chancelloi, and 
chief adiiser to the crown In 1515 he became a cardinal, 
and in 1517 papal legate in England 

Wolsey was a lery ambitious man, and tiied hard to be- 
come Pope He was therefoie eager to maintain the authority 
of the Papacy, and he saw that it w as necessary for this pur- 
pose to reform the church But he was also sincerely anxious 
for the greatness of his country, and this he thought was to be 
best attained by rivalry with the ancient euemj, Franca 
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In 1511 Hemy joined the “Holy League” of the Emperoi 
Maximilian, Eerdinand of Spam, and the Pope agamst the 
Piench, who Mere trying to get a footing m Italy Heniy 
invaded Prance from the noi th, and took Touinay But soon 
aftei wards the league bioke up, and Heniy made peace "When 
in 1515 Fiancis the First became King of France, he continued 
the policy of his predecessors by invading Italy, where he had 
great success This brought him into collision with Ghailes 
the Fifth, and these two soveieigns disputed the pre-eminence 
m Europe duiing the rest of Henry’s leign 

Both Francis and Charles were desirous of gairang the alli- 
ance of England in the coming struggle Heniy and Francis 
had a meeting near Calais, uhich, from the splendoui of the 
entertamment on both sides, was called the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” But there Avas no leal friendship between them, 
and "Wolsey bi ought about an alliance Mith Charles Soon 
afterwards, when u'ar broke out between Chailes'and Francis, 
Henry declared openly agamst Fiance (1521) 

In the M’ai that folloM'ed, an English aimy twice mvaded 
Prance from Calais (1522, 1523), but made little progress 
Charles was more intent upon tninmg the French out of Italy 
than on helping England to land in France Disgusted 
at his lukevraimness, Henry letired from the war 

But though deseited by England Charles firmly pursued 
his own objects, and in 1525 uon the great battle of Pana 
This battle drove the French fiom Italy, and made Chailes 
supreme m Europe Wolsey now proposed to renew the alli- 
ance with Charles, with the object of conquering France But 
the Emperor, by no means anxious for such an mcrease of 
Hem 3' s power, dechned the proposal This caused an estrange- 
ment between the formei allies, which was increased by Heniy’s 
proposal to divorce his wife Catherine, who was the Emperor’s 
aunt At the same time, Wolsey w’as disappointed at not 
obtaining the papal crown, which he had hoped to secure 
through the Emperor’s assistance, and this made him the more 
^vllhng to break with Charles the Fifth 
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49. The Causes of the Enghsh 
Reformation. 

^ RE AT Ino^ ements like the English Reformation may liai e 

VJT their oiigin in large and remote causes, but it is gen 
erally some trivial incident that actually sets them m motion 
Thus the divoice of Heniy the Eighth from his first iiife, 
Catherine of Aiagon, was the immediate occasion of the English 
Reformation, but its deeper causes must be sought much 
farther back 

^ The fiist of these was a long-standmg hostility to the 
Papacy — a hostility stiongly felt in the reigns of John, Henry 
the Third, and Edwaid the Fust The feeling against Rome 
grew much stronger m the fourteenth century In the reigns 
of Eduard the Third and Richard the Second, several Acts 
of Parliament u ere passed to check the papal powei One of 
these — the great Statute of Prsemunire, 1393 — decigecLheayy 
penalties against any one introducmg papal “bulls,” or evei- 
cising in England any power confeired by tlie Pope 

Nevertheless, the Pope continued to exeicise an authority 
which limited the independence of the state Not only had he 
supreme judicial autliority in ecclesiastical matters, but he also 
drew laige revenues from England m the shape of the “first- 
fruits” of benefices, and of “Peter’s Pence.” In spite of the 
statutes mentioned above, many bishoprics and othei benefices 
were held by the Pope’s nominees Finally, by means of the 
terrible weapon of excommunication, he could generally bnng 
the stoutest opponents to their knees (Against all this the 
national spirit uas ready to rebel, and it was lestramed only 
bj ancient habit and religious feehng^ 

But hostility was felt not only touards Rome A large 
^ and growing section of the people were jealous o f the wea lth 
’ and the politica l power of the church in JEngland In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the church led the resist- 
ance to royal tyranny, and did more than any other body to 
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educate and civilize the countiy On that account, the people 
■\veie "Willing enough at that time to see great offices of state 
in the hands of churchmen 

But when the church began, in the fourteenth century, to 
neglect its higliei duties, and to oppose reforms , when, at the 
same time, it grew selfish and persecuting, and amassed riches 
and lands, the people became jealous of its power In the 
fifteenth century the House of Commons more than once pro- 
posed to confiscate part of the chuich lands for pubhc uses 
Wolsey himself obtained leave fiom the Pope to suppress a 
number of small monasteiies for educational purposes, and out 
of their levenues he founded his great college, now called Christ 
Ohuich, at Oxfoid 

^ Finally, no little dislike was felt foi the powers of self- 
' governm e nt w hich the chuich possessed The cleigy voted their 
own taxes for the use of the state Complaints were made of 
the heavy dues which they exacted for marriages and buiials 
Still stronger objection was felt to the fieedom fiom the oidi- 
nary law which the clergy had won in the twelfth century, 
and which they still retained 

High-minded churchmen had begun to see that, if the 
influence of the Bomish Church m England was "to be main- 
tained, a stiong effort must be made to remove the abuses 
which caused it to be hated i other than loved A small knot 
of men, who weie fiiends at Oxford, laboured together for this 
end in the early years of the sixteenth century The chief 
of them were Erasmus, the famous scholar from Rotterdam , 
John Colet, afterwards Dean of St Paul’s , and Thomas More 
They did their best to substitute energy for slackness, 
learning for ignorance, and enlightened religion for superstition 
Colet’s sermons taught the way to rational piety , the “ Collo- 
quies” of Erasmus and his “Praise of Folly” showed up many 
absurdities of the day , while More’s great work, the “Utopia” 
(that IS, Nowhere) — a sketch of an imaginary commonwealth 
filled men’s minds with new and piogiessive ideas, and 
levived English literature But these great scholars and 
writeis had no sympathy Avitli the tenets of the Lollards, 
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which in spite of persecution still survived in London and the 
eastern counties Nor did they welcome the teaching of the 
gieat Geiman Reforniei, Luther, against whom the king him- 
self Avrote a book, foi iihicli he received fiom the Pope the 
title “ Defender of the Faith ” 

Lutliei declared against the Pope in 1520, and Iiis doc 
trines soon penetrated to England But they took little hold 
at fiist Whatever influence they had latei — and this was, 
doubtless, veiy great — they produced little effect on the fiist 
pait of the Eefoimation, in Henry the Eighth’s reign That 
made a revolution in the relations of church and state, but it 
left religion almost unchanged 


M 

50. The Reformation under 
Henry VIIL 

I T was while the countiy Avas thus generally hostile to the 
Papacy that the question of the king’s divorce aiose 
Henry’s elder brothei, Arthur, had been betrothed to Catherine, 
daughtei of Feidinind and Isabella of Spain But Arthur 
died young, and Catheime Avas then betrothed to Henry The 
marriage took place soon after Henry became king 

Several childien were bom of the maniage, but the only 
one that lived Avas Maiy, afteiwaids queen. At this time there 
Avas nothing so important to the welfaie of the nation as the 
settlement of the succession Weie Henry to die childless, 
anaichy AAas certain to ensue, foi it was very doubtful Avho, 
aftei him, had the best claim At any rate, the peace of the 
countiy was in dangei so long as one child only, and that a 
girl, stood between it and civil war 

MoreoAer, doubts had alieady been tin own on Mary’s legit 
imacy, on the ground that Heniy had no right to many 
his brothel’s widow It seems piobable that Catheime was 
never actually married to Arthur , hut Henry took advantage 
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of the doubt, and in 1527 applied foi a divorce Has affections 
■were perhaps already fixed elseivhere At any rate, about the 
same time he fell in love -with Anne Boleyn, one of the queen's 
maids of honoui 

Wolsey undertook to cany through the business of the 
divorce, and got the Pope to send Cardinal Campeggio to 
England to act with himself as a judge in the case But the 
Pope -was now under the influence of Charles the Eifth, who, 
as Cathenne’s nephev, naturally espoused her cause Not 
danng to offend the Emperor, the Pope instructed Campeggio 
to delay judgment So the tnal dragged on, and Heniy be- 
came impatient 

At length Catherine “appealed” directly to the Pope, 
who called the case to Home (1529) This was the cause of 
Wolsey’s fall He had undertaken to proem e the king’s 
divorce, and had failed Tluough his devotion to the king’s 
interests, and on account of tlie great jiower he enjoyed, he had 
become hateful to the nobility They now clamoured foi his 
dismissal, and Henry was not Sony to yield 

Wolsey was suddenly deprned of Ins offices, and was charged 
with breaking the Statute of Pisemunire by acting as legate 
for the Pope He was condemned, and aU his property 
was forfeited to the ciown. On this occasion he received a 
paitial paidon from the king, and was allowed to retire to his 
archbisliopnc But shortly afterwards fresh charges were 
brought against him, and while on his way to London he died 
(1530) 

Meanwhile the groat Parliament which was to carry through 
the Reformation had met (November 1529) Henry’s policj 
was now under the management of Thomas Ciomvell, a 
formei seivant of Wolsey, who had attiacted the king’s atten- 
tion by the boldness and abilify with which he defended his 
fallen master against a chaige of lugh treason He was a wily, 
lesolute, and unscrupulous man, and left an indelible mark on 
the history of his country by guiding the Reformation in the 
interests of the crow n 

Parliament began by passing statutes to reform certain 
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ecclesiastical abuses. Negotiations with Rome went on for the 
next two yeais, but without lesult As the Pope remained 
obstinate about the divoice, Henry began to put piessure on 
him The clergy, as a body, weie declared to have fallen under 
the penalties of Prsemuniie, by obeying "Wolsey as legate. They 
only bought their paidon by paying a large fine, and by lecog-’ 
nizmg Henry as their head (1531) 

Three years later, after reforming the chuich courts, Pailia- 
ment made the first great attack on the Pope by enacting- 
that the payment of “amiates,” oi first-fiuits, should cease 
The clergy, too, were compelled -to promise to pass no more 
canons oi church laws without the king’s consent Before 
that (1532), Henry settled the question of the divorce by 
marrymg Aime Boleyn 

There was now no further chance of reconciliation with 
Rome Parliament therefore passed an Act (1533) ordering 
that appeals to Rome should cease Theieupon Cranmer, who 
had lately been made Archbishop of Canterbury, held his couit, 
tried the king’s case, and declared him divorced fiom Catheiine 
and legally married to Anne 

The connection with Rome was finally severed by the Act 
of Supremacy (1534) This statute abolished the authoiity 
of the Pope in every lespect, made the king supreme head on 
earth of the Church of England, and placed in his hands all 
power of punishing heresy Such powers were moie than the 
Pope had evei possessed 

The last important Act of the Parliament of 1529 was 
that which empowered the king to suppress the smaller mon- 
asteries (1536) An mquiry was held, which brought to light 
considerable abuses, and made the most of those it found The 
larger monasteries were subsequently dissolved under a statute 
passed in 1539 Whatevei may be thought about the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, there can be no justification for the 
wholesale destruction of their magnificent buildings, or foi the 
use made of their property, which was not devoted to national 
purposes but was wasted by the king or lavished on greedy 
courtie ° ^ 
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With this event the Eefoimation, so far as Henry the 
Eighth was concerned, may he said to have closed Henry 
adheied to the old leligion, with some slight modifacations He 
unintentionally aided Piotestantism by setting up in every 
church an English tianslation of the Bible, and by having part 
of the service book put into English , but in other respects he 
did his best to keep religion on its ancient lines 


51. Some Results of the Reformation, 

T he Befoimation undei Henry the Eighth was, as we have 
seen, only a partial one The authority of the Pope was 
indeed destroyed, but the king had stepped into his place, and 
the doctrines of the church were practically unchanged as long 
as Henry lived. 

Still, partial as it was, the effects of Heniy’s work weie 
immense The church was now national, and changes in 
leligion became easy The powei of the ciown was vastly 
increased The church, instead of bemg a bulwark against 
royal aggiession, became the chief suppoit of the crown The 
bishops IV ere henceforward loyal nominees, and every one who 
desired promotion had to look to the king 
The royal revenue had also received large additions The 
first-fruits and tenths, formeily given to the Pope, w ere now 
paid to the king Tlie abbey estates, piobably about one-sixth 
of the cultivated land of England, would, if they had been 
retained, have made the ciown almost independent of Pailia- 
ment Eortunately for English libeity, only a small poition 
was so letained But the rest, given away, or sold fai below 
then value, attached the landed classes to the ciown Perhaps 
even more important than all this was the enhanced dignity, 
amounting to a soit of sanctity, which the headship of the 
' church confeiied upon the king ^ 

Tliese great changes, indeed, were not earned thiough with- 
out resistance In the north of England a seiious insui 
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lection, called the “Pjlgiimage of Giace,” Inoke out in 1536 
It ivas chiefly due to the attack upon the Pope and the disso 
lution of the monasteiies A sitntlai insui rection, but moie 
laigely due to social discontent, took place in Lincolnshire 
Many earnest clmichmen, both cleiics and laymen, bitteily 
deplored the breach ivith Rome The Act of Supremacy or- 
dained an oath to be taken by all persons of position, piofessing 
acceptance of the king’s headship ovei the church Pishei, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas Moie, who had succeeded 
Wolsey as chancellor, refused to take the oath They sufiered 
death for tlieir refusal, as did many of lower rank 

Resistance t(/ the dissolution of the monasteries was also 
punished with death The Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged 
on a lull outside his own abbey for refusing to sui lender At 
the same time those who 1 ejected the Romanist doctrines were 
visited with the seveiest penalties To the end of his reign, 
Henry maintained this half-way position 

In 1537 there were discovered, in the west of England, signs 
that anothet^^insurrection was pieparing It was cluefly due 
to lehgious feeling , but some of the surviving members of tlie 
Yorkist house — ^notably the hlaiquis of Exeter, a grandson of 
Edward the Fourth tlirough Ins youngei daughter Catherine 
— ^weie implicated in it This gave Henry a pretext for 
attacking such of his relatives on that side as might m any 
way profit by his death or deposition 

The Marquis of Exeter and seveial of his suppoiters were 
charged with high tieason, and were executed (1538-39) In 
1541 the old Countess of Salisbury, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, and niece of Edwaid the Fourth, also perished on 
the scaflbld These and other executions gave to Hemy’s later 
years the appearance of a “reign of ten 01 ” But his blows 
fell mainly on the great, and it seems clear that the majority 
of the people supported Henry in all that he did 

Henry's domestic relations w’ere generally unsatisfactory 
Of Ills SIX wives, two, Anne Boleyn and Catbenne Howard, 
were executed on the ground of faithlessness to the king One, 
lane Seymour, died after giving birth to a son, Edw at d Two, 
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Oatlieiine of Aiagon and Anne of Cloves, weie divoiced The 
last, Catherine Pan, managed to survive hei husband 
The marriage Tvith Amie of Cleves was the cause of 
Thomas Cromwell’s ruin Intent on his lefoiming policy, 
Cromwell wished to connect Henry with the Piotestant princes 
of noithern Germany, who weie opposed to Charles the Fifth 
With this view he brought about the mariiage of Heniy with 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Cle\ es 

But the projected treaty with the German princes fell 
through, and Heniy, who disliked Anne fiom the first, vas 
disgusted with Cromwell’s policy Cromnell, like Wolsey, had 
become hateful to many through his gi eat pow'er How that 
he had fallen out with the king, his destruction was easily 
brought about He was condemned by a pailiamentary Bill of 
Attainder, and was executed (1540) 

For the rest of the reign Henry was his own prime minister 
He letuiTied to his old connection with Ohailes the Fifth, 
and the two kmgs made joint war on Fiance In this war 
Heniy won the only considerable foreign success of his reign, 
in the capture of Boulogne (1544) Soon afterwards peace was 
made (1546) One of Heniy’s latest acts was to send to the 
scaffold, on a flimsy charge of treason, Henry Howard, Fail of 
Surrej, a poet to whom English liteiatuie is indebted for the 
introduction of blank verse In 1547 the kiTig died 


52. The Reformation under 
Edward VI. 

H enry was succeeded by his son, Edward the Sixth, a 
child ten yeais of age By Henry’s w'lll the govern- 
ment was placed m the hands of a council of sixteen “ exec- 
^01 s The most influential person in the council was Lord 

Hertford, brother of .lane Seymour, and uncle to the king 
He soon became Protector, with the title of Duke of Somerset 
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Somerset Mas a strong Protestant, and was anxious to 
caiiy on that change in the doctimes of religion avliich had 
been letaided by Heniy the Eighth’s adheience to the doctiines 
of the Romish Church The Protestant faith had made great 
advances during the last few years Many English Piotest- 
ants, who had gone abioad foi fear of peisecution, now leturned 
to England, bunging with them the doctiines of Oahin, who 
had published Ins chief work on leligion in 153G 

The Piotestants weie still only a minoiity in England, 
but Someiset pushed on the Reform ition with a high hand 
Undei his oidcis, images and painted window’s weie everywhere 
destroyed A Parliament was called, which comiileted the 
dissolution of the monastic bodies by confiscating the small 
leligious foundations, called “ehantnes,” which still remained 
The council, of its own authoiity, issued a collection of 
“ Homilies,” oi sermons on Piotestant doctiine, which were 
ordered to be read in the chuiches Two yeais afteiwaids 
(1549) a Prayer Book was completed, and was accepted by 
Pailiament, and an Act of Umfoiniity was passed, enjoining 
its use thioughout the kingdom 

But the new Prayer Book did not go fai enough, especially 
in regard to the saci aments, to please the moie adianced 
Protestants A second Piayei Book, embodying the views of 
Calvin, was theiefoie drawn up, and was legalized by a second 
Act of Uniformity (1552) Lastly, a body of Forty-two Articles, 
dehmng the belief of the English Chuich, was set forth, by the 
king’s authority 

hlost of the bishops, wath Archbishop Ciaumei at their 
head, appioved or actiiely assisted in these refoims, but 
Bonner, Bishop of London, and Gaidinei, Bishop of Wm- 
chester, opposed them, and were imprisoned, while other bishops 
w ere deprived of then sees Tlius, in the space of six years, 
the religion of the state undei went a complete change, for 
which indeed the countrj' was by no means read} 

Tlie same unwise haste was shown by Somerset in other 
directions His unfortunate action towards Scotland will be 
described by-and by He diifted into a war with France the 
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result of which mus that England lost Heniy the Eighths 
solitaiy conquest, Boulogne 

Meanwhile giave social tioubles biought Somei set’s govein- 
nient uito disci edit The agiicultuial classes weie in a state 
of great discontent Finding pastuiage nioie piofitable than 
growing corn, the landlords turned much of then arable land 
into pasture, which gieatly i educed the demand foi laboui 
They also took to enclosing the common lands, and theieby 
depmed the villageis of valuable lights Lastly, the disso- 
lution of the monasteiies cut oft many pooi folk fiom then 
only means of subsistence, and they loamed the country as 
\agiants Soineiset earned his sympathy with the pool to the 
extreme of excusing then ofiences, and in other ways raised 
hopes of revolutionary changes in theii,favoui 

In 1549 two lebellions bioke out, in Devonshue and 
Norfolk The foimei, like the Pilgi image of Giace, was caused 
by the -violent changes 111 religion The lattei w’as due to the 
social evils already described Both usings weie put down, 
but not without a severe sti uggle 

Somerset’s failures destroyed his liold upon the council, 
and he was forced to resign his piotectoiship (1549) His 
place was taken by Dudley, Eail of Warwick, who continued 
Somerset’s violent religious policy As a luler, Warwick w'as 
more incapable than Somerset, and less honest In the council 
there was gross mismanagement, and the finances fell into dis- 
order The government became unpopular, and Somerset tried 
to legam his position Failmg in tins, he was charged wutli 
high treason, and w as executed 

Warwick, who about this tune was made Duke of Nor- 
thuinbeiland, was now supieme As unscrupulous as he 
was ambitious, he plotted to bring the crown into his own 
family By Heniy the Eighth’s will, the next heir to the 
throne, after Henry’s daughters Mary and Elizabeth, was Lady 
Jane Grey, granddaughter of Maiy, the late king’s sister 
Northumbeiland married his son. Lord Guildford Dudley, to 
Lady Jane Grey 

In 1553 Edwaid the Sixth died, and Northumberland 
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made his great stroke Declaimg Mary to be illegitimate, he 
had Lady Jane pioclainied as queen A more foolish attempt 
to alter the succession iv as neiei made m England Even if 
Mary weie put aside on the ground that she was a Papist, 
there was no reason for passing over Elizabeth Thus neither 
Protestants noi llomanists approved of the plan, and it never 
had a chance of success 

An attempt to seize Maiy failed, and she was speedily 
joined by manj’’ of the nobility Northumberland collected an 
army, but his own men deserted him The fleet, too, declaied 
for Maiy , and Northumberland, finding that the game was 
up, surrendered He was soon aftei wards executed, along 
with a number of his supportcis, and Mary established herself 
on the throne 


53. Queen Mary and the 
Romanist Reaction. 

T he nation, as a wdiole, was ciideiitly not 111 sympathy 
with the «xti erne measures of Somerset and Northumber- 
land There was therefoio much to encourage Maiy in the 
work of restoring the old leligion, and to this she at once 
addressed heiself She was half a Spaniaid, and a fervent 
Romanist, and she had gieat piivate wiongs to avenge The 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon was not likelj to foigive 
those who had brought about hei niotlici’s disgrace 

She began by releasing Bonner and Gardiner from prison, 
and lestoring them to their bisbopiics Tlie former she made 
a Pnv j Councillor , the latter became chancellor She lestored 
other deprived bishops, and sanctioned the revival of the 
“Mass” — ^that is, the communion according to the Romanist 
ntuak Those Piotestaiit bishops who had mairied under a 
Inv passed in the late reign weie tinned out of then sees 
To reverse the legislation of the last two reigns was a 
more difiicult matter The nobility and gcntiy fcaicd that 
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reconciliation ivitli Rome -vvould mean the lestoiation of the 
abbey land& The larger boioughs, too, made a stout lesistance 

Mar/s fiist Parliament (1553) nas induced, with great 
diflSculty, to lepeal the Acts of the last reign The Prayei Book 
and the Articles iveie Avithdia'wm, and the Romanist form of 
woiship was eveiyw’heie restoied Still, this was only half the 
battle The leformation of Edwaid the Sixth was undone, but 
the leformation of Heniy the Eighth lemained, and the queen 
was still, against her will, “supreme head” of the chuich 

Mary’s second Pailiament (1554) proved moie phable It 
lepealed all the statutes made against the authoiity of the 
Pope since 1529, thus doing away wnth all the anti-papal 
measmes of Heniy the Eighth It was e\piessly stated, how- 
e\ei, in the Act of lepeal that the chuich pioperty which had 
passed into the hands of laymen should not be given back 
Only on that condition would Pailiament consent to a lecon- 
cihation with Rome 

In the same Parliament the laws against heresy, which had 
been lepealed by Edward the Sixth, w'ere levived Finally, 
in 1555, the church lands that lemained in the hands of the 
crown w'eie lestored to the church As this meant a laige 
leduction of the loyal revenue, and a coi responding increase in 
taxation, it was a very unpopulai measuie Maiy had thus 
succeeded m ovei throwing the Reformation, but it must not 
be supposed that her policy w'as acceptable to all the membeis 
even of hei own party, many of whom disliked the supiemacy 
of Rome 

Mary’s foreign policy w'as still more distasteful to them 
Francis the First, King of France, was now dead, but Ins policy 
of opposing the Emperoi Charles the Fifth w'as continued by 
his son, Henry the Second Both Henry and Charles weie 
anxious to secure the English alliance, but Mary naturally 
leaned towards hei cousin In order to stiengthen herself in 
the struggle with Protestantism, she engaged to many Philip, 
^e son of Charles, and heir to Spain and the Netherlands 
Ihis mairiage wns veiy unpopular, chiefly because it was fore- 
seen that it would involve England in foreign disputes 
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The House of Commons petitioned against the marriage, 
but in vain It led to usings in various parts of the country, 
chief of which was the lehelhon of Sii Thomas Wyatt in Kent 
Wyatt actually entered London, but liis men veie killed or 
dispersed, and their leader was taken and executed His failure 
sealed the fate of Lady Jane Grey, who was now (1554) brought 
to the block, though her only ciime was that she had been the 
instrument of an unscrupulous mtiigue 

Shoitly afterwards Pliihp came to England, and was 
married to Queen Mary At the same time, Cardinal Pole, a 
son of the Countess of Salisbury executed in 1541, came to 
England as legate from the Pope In the following year he 
succeeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canteibmy 

It was highly important to Phihp and Mary that they ^ 
should have a son On this depended Philip’s hold over 
England, as well as the maintenance of Bomamsni , for both 
would cease if Maty died childless and Elizabeth came to the 
throne But they had no children, and in 1555 Philip left 
England 

Saddened and bitterly disappointed, Mary continued firm 
in hei leligious policy The persecution of Protestants, be- 
gun some months previously under the direction of Gai diner 
and Bonner, was continued with increased violence Bishops 
Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Oxfoid Archbishop 
Cranmer, who at first showed signs of a willingness to lecant, 
afteiwaids defied his judges, and died biavely (1556) Many 
others shared the same fate, especially in London But Prot- 
escantism was not stamped out, and the goiernroent only 
became more hateful 

Meanwhile the struggle between Fiance and Spain had 
begun again, and in 1557 England, as had been expected, was 
dragged by the Spanish alliance into war with France It was 
a disastrous war, and led in 1558 to the loss of Calais, the last 
English possession on the Continent Thus disgraced abroad, 
hated at home, and miserably conscious that her woik w’ould 
peiish with her, Mary died (November 1558) Oaidnial Pole 
died on the following day 
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54. England and Scotland, 1488- 

1542. 

W HILE these rapid and violent changes were passing over 
England, Scotland enjoyed but little repose James 
the Fourth, who succeeded his father after the battle of Sauchie- 
burn (1488), began his reign by being hostile to England He 
■welcomed Peikin Warbcck to his court, and sent two armies 
into England on his behalf But Henry the Seventh, who 
always preferred diplomacy to force, managed to sever this con 
nection, and James made peace -with England m 1497 This 
agreement ripened, by-and-by, into a marriage between the 
Scottish king and Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter, which 
led, a century'- later, to the umon of the crowns in the person of 
James the First 

During the rest of Henry the Seventh’s reign the peace 
held firm, but the warlike temper of his son broke the spell 
When Henry the Eighth renved the old quarrel with France, 
he called into life again the old alliance between France and 
Scotland. Consequently, -whenever Heqry crossed the Channel, 
the Scots gathered on the Border 

The first of these occasions was when Henry invaded 
France in 1512 In a disastrous hour for Scotland, James 
declared war on his brother-in-law A great army, led by the 
Scottish king in person, crossed the Tweed The Scots took up 
a strong position on Flodden Hill The English under Surrey 
passed round them, and took post on Branxton field between 
the Scots and Scotland. The Scots rushed down to the plain 
with furious onset, but they were utterly defeated, the king 
himself, with many of his nobles, being among the slam (1313) 
His successor, James the Fifth, was a child of two years, 
and thus there was another long minority — ^the fourth within 
a century Two factions divided the country — ^the one led by 
the Earl of Angus, who had married Margaret, the queen-mother, 
and who was the head of the family of Douglas , the other led 
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by the Eail of Airan, the chief of the Hamiltons These fac- 
tions fought their battles even in the streets of Edinburgh, and 
the feud continued till the strong measures of the Regent 
Albany compelled Angus to flee to Fiance 

The Duke of Albany, tvIio was a cousin of James the 
Fourth, had spent most of Ins life in Fiance, and had married 
a Frenchwoman He made it his chief aim as regent to 
pieserve and strengthen the old alliance between Scotland and 
Fiance, but his utter failure as a rulei and a soldier forced 
him finally to leave Scotland (1624) 

His departure was followed by the return of the Eail of 
Angus, who wras now in the pay of the English king, and 
opposed to the French alliance He at once began to intngue 
with the view of placing himself at the head of the government 
He succeeded in foiming an alliance with Cardinal Beaton, the 
head of the Fiench party, and he induced the Parliament to 
make him one of the young king’s guaidians (1526) 

Angus used his position to make himself absolute master 
of the government, and by keeping the young king a pnsonei 
he retained power foi two years Then James escaped (1628), 
and took his levenge Angus was driven out of the country, 
his estates Avere forfeited to the king, and the powei of the 
Douglas family was utterly destroyed 
Hi other directions, too, James succeeded in lemoiing 
obstacles to the royal authority He made a gicat step to- 
wards putting down the laivlessness of the Boiders by hanging 
John Armstrong, the chief of the Border maraudeis Hie 
Earl of Argyle was deprived of his viceregal powei in the 
western Highlands, and the government was brought into direct 
relations with the chiefs 


After the ovei throw of Angus, the anti-English party again 
got the upper hand James did not approve of Henry the 
Eighth’s anti-papal policy, and was not inclined to link him- 
self with England by acceptmg tlie ofier of an English princess 
in marriage On the contraiy, he married, in 1537 , a French 
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A wai bet^^een England and Eiance was now impending, 
and Henry, anxious to avoid a bieacli, proposed a meeting 
with his nephew, in oidei, i£ possible, to come to an undei- 
standing James piomised to meet Hemy (1540), but failed 
to keep his appointment This insult led to war, and an 
English foice crossed the Border 

James, whose vigoious domestic policy had made him un- 
popular with the nobles, with difficulty collected an army His 
tioops 'weie utterly louted at Solway Moss (1542) Shortly 
afterwaids James died, broken-hearted, it is said, on account 
of this defeat He left one child, the famous Mary Queen of 
Soots, who was bom at Linlithgow Palace a few days befoie 
her fathei died 


55. Elizabeth and the Anglican 
Establishment. 

W HEN Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, the English 
Protestants weie in a minoiity, numbering piobably 
not more than one-third of the population They were strong 
in London and the large towns, and in the universities, especi- 
ally in Cambridge Many of the nobility and gentry, if not 
Piotestants already, were piepared to become so , but the bulk 
of the population, mcluding the country districts geneially, were 
still Bomanist 

In these circumstances it was necessary for Elizabeth to 
proceed cautiously As the daughter of Anne Boleyn, she had 
been bi ought up a Protestant, but she had no stiong leligious 
convictions She was first and foiemost a politician, and it was 
from political considerations mainly that she was led at the out- 
set of her reign to decide in favour of Piotestantism 

In the first place, the Pope had pronounced the divorce of 
Queen Catherine to be illegal If this w^re so, Elizabeth must 
be illegitimate, and could have no title to the throne Her posi- 
tion therefore foiced her to renounce the authority of the Pope 

a. 282 ) Q 
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NoJ could she, like hei fathci, letim the old lehgion 
while throwing off the yoke of Rome The conflict between 
the two leligions had become so keen that this half-w'ay 
position, which offended both parties, was no longei tenable 
Elizabeth was foiced theicfore to adopt Fiotcstantism ns well 
as to oppose the Pope. At the same time she retained the 
Episcopal form of cliuich goveiniiiunt, because she believed that 
by it only could the supicmacy of the state ovei the chuich be 
maintained 

In her flrst Pailiament (1559) two gieat statutes were 
passed One, the Act of Supremaej, repealed the Acts of 
Maly’s reign, and revived the anti-papal statutes of Heiiiy the 
Eighth This Act abolished all foicign power, and declaicd 
the queen to be “the only supreme goieiuor of this realm, 
as well in all spiritual 01 coclesiasticsl things or causes as 
in tempoial ” It also imposed on nil peisons in oflice an oath 
acknowledging this supiemncy, and it empowered the queen to 
appoint a commission to enforce the Act 

The second statute was the Act of Uniformity Tins Act 
legalized a Prayer Book" based on the lust Piajer Book of 
Edward the Sixth, and it enforced by heavy penalties the use 
of this book in all icligious services thioughout the kingdom 
A few years later, Convocation diew up and signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, defining the state doctiine, and these 
weie afterwards accepted and adopted by Pailiament 

Thus the Anglican Cliuich was established on the lines 
which it has letained to the present day Elizabeth’s sub- 
sequent legislation aimed chiefly at stiengthenmg the Act of 
Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity against the opposition 
of the Romanists on the one hand, and of the Puritans, 01 moie 
extreme Piotestants, on the other In tins work Elizabeth 
received loyal support from Matthew' Paiker, who was made 
Aichbishop of Cnnteibury at the beginning of her leign 

As the strife between Romanists and Piotestants became 
more severe, increased penalties were imposed by statute on 
those who refused to acknow ledge the queen’s supremacy, or to 
worship accoithng to the Anglican ritual This was especially 
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the case affcei the Pope issued his bull excommunicating 
Elizabeth (1570), and aftei the Jesuits began to eutei the coun- 
tiy and to stir up sedition (about 1579) 

Eventually, by this senes o£ “Penal Laws,” Romanists 
were excluded fiom the House of Commons, the univeisities, 
and the bar They weie seveiely punished foi woi shipping 
according to then oivii iites, and some of then piiests weie 
executed on chaiges of high tieason 

The Puiitaus, being less dangeious, weie dealt with less 
seveiely They were anxious to abolish all that still savouied 
of Romanism, such as the use of the suiplice, and to diminish 
the authonty of the bishops But Elizabeth obliged the bishops 
to suppress all megnlanties of &.ith and ritual 

The chief instiument on which she relied for checking 
such deviations was the Oouit of High Commission, a body of 
bishops and others estabhshed undei the Act of Supremacy 
This court, which began in 1559, but was subsequently strength- 
ened and enlarged, depined the Pmitdn cleigy of their livings, 
and fined oi imprisoned laymen who bioke the ecclesiastical laiv 
By these severe measures the Anglican system was maintained 
The chief liteiaiy defender of the new establishment was 
Richard Hookei, an Oxfoid scholai, aftei wards Mastei of the 
Temple His gieat woik, “ The Law of Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
IS not only a learned, eloquent, and temperate defence of the 
Anghcan Church, but it is one of the masterpieces of English 
prose 

— — 


56. John Knox and Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

T he Scottish- Reformation differed from the English in at 
least one important lespect In England, the religious 
changes were the work of the monaichy, and the people°had 
but a small share m effecting them In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the Reformation was the woik of the people , the govern- 
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ment resisted it as long as possible, and as at last forced to 
give way It may have been due partly to this difference that 
the Refoiraed Church of Scotland an as moie demociatic in 
character and constitution than that of England 

The charactei of the Scottish Reformation was largely de- 
termined by a single man, John Knox This great Refoimei 
combined an aident religious temperament with great intel- 
lectual poAver and much practical ability, Avliile his fenad 
oratory stirred the ma^sses of the people 
In 1546 George "Wishart, an earnest pieacher, was burned 
at St Andiews for heresy by ordei of Caidinal Beaton Three 
weeks later, a party of Reformers, of A\hom Knox was one, 
made their way into the castle of St Andiews, killed Caidinal 
Beaton, and held the castle against the government foi moie 
than a yeai Eventually the castle was retaken (1547) Avith 
French assistance, and Knox Avas sent to the galleys 
Willie these religious disturbances were going on, England 
and Scotland Avere engaged in wai After the rout of Sohvay 
Moss, Heniy the Eighth tried to arrange a marriage betn een 
his son Edward and ]\Iar}, the baby-queen of Scotland, but 
the Regent Arran rejected his proposals Henry then declared 
Avar The Earl of Hertford tAAice lUAmded Scotland (1544— 
1545), and committed frightful raAages Leith, Edinburgh, 
and many other toAvns Aiere sacked or burned, and the beautiful 
abbeys on the Borders Avere destroyed When Hertfoi d became 
Protector, he invaded Scotland a third time, and defeated the 
Scots at the battle of Pmkie, near IMusselburgh (1547) The 
Scots sent the young queen to France, and continued a steady re- 
sistance till 1550, AA hen the exhaustion of both sides led to peace 
Arran’s place as regent was taken m 1554 by the queen- 
dowager, Mary of Guise, wlio naturally did all she could to 
promote the interests of Franca The marriage (1558) of the 
young Scottish queen Avith Fiancis, eldest son of Henry the 
Second, AAho became King of Fiance himself in 1569, made 
France and Scotland for a time one kingdom This close con- 
nection with Fiance alarmed the Scottish Reformere, and dreiv 
them into closer alliance Avith the English Protestants 
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In 1557 the leading Befoinieis enteied into a bond for 
mutual support, -wlncli was called the Covenant Two years 
latei a second Coi enant was signed by all classes of the people. 
They pledged themsel’^es to throw off the authority of the Pope, 
and they adopted the English Bible and Edward the Sixth’s 
Prayer Boole About this time Knox returned fiom France, 
and at once took the lead 

The burning of Walter Mill, a Protestant, in 1558, led to 
a violent outbreak Kiots took place, and monasteiies were 
attacked. The Reformers seized Edinburgh, and called a 
Parliament, which deposed the regent (1559) Then they 
appealed for help to Elizabeth, with the result that English 
aid was sent to Scotland, the French were expelled, and the 
treaty of Edmbuigh signed Shortly afterwards the Piotestant 
party, now supreme in Parhament, abolished the authority of 
the Pope, and adopted Calvinism as the state religion (1560) 

The Reformation had hardly been proclaimed in Scotland 
when Mary Queen of Scots — a widow by the death of her hus- 
band, the King of France, in 1559 — ^returned to her native land 
(1561) She found the Protestant party in power, its leaders 
being her lialf-bi other, James Stewart, Eail of Moray, and 
John l^ox Of these leaders Knox was the more powerful, 
and had the greater influence with the people till his death, 
in 1572 Mary, however, was an aident Romanist, and was 
resolved to restore the old religion 

It was quite consistent with this intention that Mary 
should take up an attitude hostile to Elizabeth of England 
She rejected Elizabeth’s advice that she should mairy the Eail 
of Leicester, and she mained instead her cousin, Henry Damley, 
who was a Romanist, and was, like heiself, a grandduld of 
Margaret Tudor On that ground, Mary, while in France, had 
claimed that hei nght to the English throne was bettei than 
Elizabeth’s She now dcclai ed hei willingness to give up this 
claim if Elizabeth would recognize her as her hen But 
Elizabetli declined to do so, chiefly because hei recognition of a 
Romanist as her hen would have offended the Protestants in 
Rngland Thus rebuffed, Mary joined the so-called Catholic 
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League, headed by Philip of Spam, the object of -which -was to 
destioy Piotestantism m Euiope 

These steps caused a using of the Piotestant lords, under 
Moray, and -when the rising was suppressed, Maiy set to 
woik to make herself absolute, with a view to lestonng Poman- 
ism Then, followed a bittei quaiiel between the queen and 
Dainley, who was alieady disgusted by Iiei lefusal to allow 
him any powei Some of the nobles, too, weie jealous of the 
influence enjoyed by Mary’s secietary, an Italian named Piz 2 ao 
Damley and the malcontent nobles accoidingly came to an 
understanding, and muideied Pizzio in Holyiood Palace (March 

1566) 

Maiy vowed vengeance, but dissembled hei wiath She 
had transfeired her afiections to a Border noble, James Hep- 
burn, Earl of Bothwell, whom she now advanced to high power 
On the other hand, Dainley, who had desei-ted his fi lends, be- 
came contemptible to all, and within a yeai of Pizzio’s niuidei 
he was killed in a lonely house near Edinbuigh (February 1567) 

Ho one kneiv exactly how he met his death, or w'ho had 
killed him, but public opinion fixed on Bothwell as the mur- 
derer This view was stiengthened when Mary manied Both- 
well (May 1667) Public indignation now rose high against 
the queen, who by this act seemed to take upon heiself the 
guilt of her husband’s death The result was a rebellion, which 
ended in Maiy’s bemg taken prisoner at Carberry Hill (June 

1567) She was confined in Lochleven Castle, and was forced 
to lesign the crown to her infant son James, who was bom m 
1566 The Earl of Moray was appointed legent 

The Protestant party was now supieme But within a 
year Maiy escaped, and was au once joined by a strong body 
of supporters. She was, however, defeated by the regent at 
Langside, and forced to take refuge in England (May 1568) 
Moraj., having defended his action on the ground of Maiy’s 
guilt, Elizabeth appointed a commission to tiy the question 
The evidence against Mary was found to be insuflicieiit, and 
nothing came of the tnal, but she was not allowed to go 
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57. Religion and Commerce. 

T nOUGH tho policy of Elizabeth in adopting tlio Protest- 
ant icligion at first exposed England to grave dangers 
from abroad, its ultimate effect was to inaltc tins countiy the 
first na\al power, and therefore tho fiist colonial and commeicial 
power, in tlio w’orld Ecligion and commerce woiked together 
in bringing about this icsiilt. 

For about forty jears aftci tho Hcfoimation began, Protes- 
tantism made rapid progress In 1560 it had won England, 
Scotland, and a largo part of tho Netherlands, besides Sweden, 
Norway, and Dcninaik, with the grcatei part of Germany, 
Hungarj, and Sivitzorland In France, too, there was a strong 
Protestant party, called tho Huguenots — that is, confederates 
or “ covenanters ” But about 1560 Bomanisin began to reviie, 
and the Heformation w os checked. 

This reaction was greatly strengthened by tho fact that 
France and Spam, the two most powerful states of Euiope, had 
declared against tho Reformation, and had marshalled against 
it all their forces Now, if France and Spain had been politic 
enough to combine against England, hei position would haie 
been exceedingly dangerous, if not hopeless 

Fortunately for England, however, Fiance and Spam weie 
prevented from combining by then mutual political jealousy 
Not only was each of them afraid of helping the other to obtain 
supremacy in Europe, but Philip of Spam 111 particular was 
anxious to avoid doing anything that w ould di ii e France into 
the aims of England Each of them, too, had a weak point 
within its own borders France had the Huguenots, and Spam 
had the Piotestants m the Netherlands, both of whom looked 
to England foi sympathy and help For many years each of 
these parties was a source of trouble to its government 

All this time there was going on in Scotland a conflict 
between the party of Queen Mary and that of her son, James 
the Sixth Tlie former was Romanist, the latter Protestant, 
the former leant on Fiance, the lattei looked to England for 
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help Thus the Reformation greatly stiengthened English 
influence in Scotland 

In Ii eland, the Rcfoimation had the opposite effect Piot- 
estautisin took no hold in Ii eland, and the old political hatred 
of England nas now intensified by religious feeling As the 
Scottish Romanists looked to Eiance, so the Irish Romanists 
looked to Spain, whence they leceived encouiagement, and 
moic than once actiio aid 

Thus in ciery country of western Europe, except England, 
Romanists and Protestants faced each other in a deadly 
struggle Even in England thcio was a strong body of Ro- 
manists, who, though generally loyal, could not wholly bo relied 
upon 

But religion Wjis not the only question at issue There 
was also tho question of colonics and commerce The tw’o gicat 
colonizing oountiies at this time were Spam and Portugal 
Spam had large possessions in the West Indies and m Central 
and South Ameiica Poitugal, through the discoveiy of tho 
route round tho Capo of Good Hope, had absorbed the trade 
with the East Indies When, in 1580, Philip the Second 
became King of Portugal as well as of Spain, he had the whole 
trade of the world, outside of Europe, in his hands 

Though England had as yet no colonies, English sailors 
had made, during the sixteenth century, many important dis- 
coveries across the Atlantic, and se\ eral attempts to establish 
settlements m Ameiica weie made during the leign of Elizabeth 
Through the influence of such men as Sir Thomas Gresham, 
founder of the Royal Exchange, London, the English were fast 
becoming a commercial people, and they could not allow Spam 
to keep hei monopoly of American and Asiatic trade Thus 
England was draw n into a doable rii airy with Spam , religion 
and trade combined to force the tw'o countries into wai 
Elizabeth’s policy aimed at deferring the struggle as long as 
possible, but it was mevitable that it should come at last 
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58. The Foreign Policy of Elizabeth. 

T he gieat stiuggle on winch England was now obliged to 
enter was fought out at home and abioad, on land and 
at sea, by counsel and by force of aims Elizabeth saw the 
impoitance of keeping both Fiance and Spam employed, so as 
to lundei them from crushing the Protestants within their own 
dominions Therefoie she gave help first to the Huguenots in 
Prance, and aftei wards to the Fiotestants in the Netheilands 
111 order to gam her assistance, the Huguenots put the sea- 
poit of Havre into Elizabeth’s hands (1562), but when they 
made peace ui the following year, she was forced to give it up 
Aftei that she sent little help to the Huguenots, for it turned 
out that they weie strong enough to look after themselves 
Moreo\ er, she was always loth to help rebellious subjects against 
then ruleis, as it was a bad example to her people This 
hindered her flora helping the Dutch when they first levolted 
against Spam in 1666 

A new epoch of the reign begins with the coming of Mary 
Queen of Scots to England (1568) The Eomamsts then began 
to tin eaten a geneial attack on Elizabeth A plot was made 
to lelease Mary, to marry hei to the Duke of Noifolk, the chief 
of the Eomanist nobility, and to place her on the throne 
William Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister, got wind of the plot, 
and Noifolk was arrested His confedeiates m the noith then 
lose in lebelhon under the Earls of Noithumberland and 
Westmoiland , but they were defeated, and the earls weie 
diiven o\ei the Bolder into Scotland (1569) 

In 15/0, Pope Pius the Piftb issued a bull excommuni- 
cating and deposing Elizabeth Acting upon this, the Duke of 
Alva, then commanding for Philip the Second in the Nether- 
lands, induced the disloyal Papists in England to concoct a 
fresh plot against her This was called the Ridol6 Plot, fiom 
the agent, an Italian banker, whom Alva employed It was, 
Jiovever, discoveicd, and Norfolk was executed (1572) 

These events made it more than ever necessary foi Eliza- 
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beth to keep on good teras ynt\x France But, in 1572, tke 
good understanding nas bioken oS for a time, owing to the 
terrible massacre of St Bartholomew (August 24), nhen many 
Huguenots were slam m Pans and elsewhere England seemed 
to be isolated, and Elizabeth prepared for war Fortunately 
for her, the Dutch rebelbon had shortly before taken a nen 
turn In 1572 the Protestants had seized the port of Brill, 
and gained othei successes Tins sa\ ed England foi the time, 
for it made Pliihp more reluctant than ever to break with 
Elizabeth 

Meanwhile affairs in Scotland had, on the whole, gone in 
her favour The Regent Moraj ruled n eU aftei the accession 
of James the Sixth, and kept on good terms nith England 
But the old feud was not extmct, and in 1570 he was murdered 
by one of the Hamiltons. A cml nar followed, in which the 
king’s pai ty gradually got the upper hand They took Dum- 
barton, one of the cluef strongholds in Scotland (1571), but 
the queen’s party stall held Edmbuigh Castle At length 
Elizabeth was mduced to send help to the regent, the Earl of 
Morton, and Edinburgh was taken by the Protestants (1573) 
The war in the Netherlands, actively carried on since 1573, 
began about 1578 to go against the insui gents Elizabeth had 
allowed many English ^olunteers to go over to Holland to 
fight in the Protestant cause, and she had eien lent money to 
the Dutch Now, when they were almost at the last gasp, she 
was mduced to make a treaty with them (1578), and to send 
more money But Elizabeth’s danger was great, for at any 
moment the lesistance might collapse, and Philip would then be 
free to attack England 

At length it became necessary for Elizabeth to act In 
1584 the Duke of Alengon, who Had sent help to the Dutch 
died, and the great Pnnce of Orange, "William the Silent, who 
had heen the soul of the resistance, was murdeied at Delft 
Next year (1585) an English force, under the Earl of Leicester 
— with whom was his nephew, the heroic Sir Philip Sidney — 
was sent o\er to aid the Dutch, and this wus equivalent to a 
declaration of war with Spam 
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In tiutb, however, England had long been at war -with 
Spain Enghsh sailors — Diake and Hawkins and others — ^had 
long preyed on Spanish commeice in the "West Indies In 
1577-80, Drake had sailed round the world, and had come 
home loaded with Spanish gold Now, in 1685, he plundered 
Vigo, on the 'coast o£ Spain, and sacked the chie£ Spanish cities 
in Cential America. Thus the two powers drifted at last into 
open war 


59. The Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

F ob. five-and-twenty yeais Elizabeth had succeeded in 
keeping her country at peace, while othei nations had 
been at war Peace was what England required It gave hei 
time to grow rich and united, and when at last the great 
straggle began, she was able to put foith unexpected stiength 
On the side of Scotland there was now, foitunately, nothing 
to fear When James the Siiwth fiist took the government 
into his own hands, about 1580, he showed an inclination to 
join the anti-English party, and to come to terms with his 
mothei But when the people made it clear that they would 
have no alliance with Papists, and when the nobles manifested 
their dislike of James’s Bomanist favourites, James took the 
English side, and made a tieaty with Elizabeth (1585) 

The good understanding thus estabhshed was not broken 
by Mary’s death, which, indeed, secured James s eventual 
succession to the English throne Plot aftei plot had been 
made with the ob 3 ect of releasing Mary and putting an end to 
Elizabeth’s life, though not one of them escaped the scrutiny of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth’s diligent secretary Mary 
had, naturally enough, connived at those plots When this 
became known, great indignation was felt throughout the 
country, and both the Parliament and the Council demanded 
vengeance on the Scottish queen 
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To this piessure Elizabeth eventually yielded, and Maiy 
was tiled and sentenced to death She iras executed in 
Fothenngay Castle, IJoithamptonshire, Eebiuaiy 1587 It is 
impobsible not to deplore hei melancholy fate She can hardly 
bo blamed for endeavouring to iiiin hei antagonist On the 
othei hand, it is not suipiising that Elizabeth at last took hei 
levenge 

This event removed Philip’s last sciuple, and he now detei- 
mined on the invasion of England Hitheito he had been 
withheld by the fear that, if he overthrew Elizabeth and put 
Mary on the tin one, this would bung England under the 
influence of France Nowtheie was no longei any feai of tins, 
and he might conquei England for himself 

On the other hand, the execution of Mary enraged the 
Eomanists, and made the Guises eager foi revenge Everything 
now depended on whether they could get the uppei hand in 
Fiance, so as to help Philip at the light moment Foitunately 
for England, the civil wai then 1 aging in Fiance pi evented the 
Flench Government fiom giving Philip the aid requiied 
The Spanish invasion was expected in 1587 In that yeai 
Drake attacked the Spanish fleet in Cadiz Bay, and did so 
much mischief that the invasion had to be deferred But 
at the end of J uly 1588, the huge “ Armada,” as it was called, 
appeared in the Channel It numbeied about 130 ships, and 
earned 25,000 men The Enghsh ships were fai infeiioi in 
numbers and size, but they were more stoutly built and bettei 
handled, and their artilleiy was moie powerful 

The object of the Spaniaids was to leach Flanders, wheie 
they weie to take on boaid the Duke of Parma wuth his army 
They weie then to land in England A running fight -was kept 
up while the Spaniaids slowly sailed up the Channel In this 
they suffeied consideiahle loss, but the bulk of their fleet at 
length ainved at Calais They tned to take sheltei there, but 
were driven out by fire-ships (August 7) 

The decisive contest took place off Giavelines next morning 
(Au^stS) T?he English had the vind in then faiour, and 
the Spaniaids were totally defeated Many of then ships 
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■weie sunk or were duven ashore The remamdei fled noitli 
ward, round the coast of Scotland, but very few reached 
home The Armada was annrhilated, and all danger of rnva- 
sjon was past 

After thrs the war continued for the rest of Elizabeth’s 
reign More than once Philip attempted to renew the in\asion, 
but all his efforts failed Year by year the English admirals 
grew bolder and more defiant They burned the Spanish ships 
of war in then own harbours, and destroyed or captured their 
merchant vessels in the West Indies By the end of the 
centuiy the command of the sea had passed into the hands of 
England 

The defeat of the Aimada was thus a decisive event It 
did not destioy the power of Spam or uproot Romanism, but 
It saved England from invasion, and thus snatched victory from 
the Pope Had England been overwhelmed by Spain, Prot- 
estantism in Europe could hardly have survived In saving 
herself, England saved the Protestant religion, and lestoied the 
balance of power in Europe 

For many years before 1588 the great captains of Eliza 
beth’s iraVy had been preparing for the final struggle 

Frobisher repeatedly tired to discover a North-west Passage 

that IS, a way to India round the north of America Hawkins 
traded in slaves with the Spanish colonies, and plundered 
Spanish ships Drake carried the terror of the English name 
even mto the hither to untroubled waters of the Pacific 

Equally important weie the eaily attempts at coloniza- 
tion As far back as 1496, John Cabot had discoveied New- 
foundland and Labrador In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
Cape Breton was settled, and the cod fishery had begun , but 
it was under Elizabeth that the real advance was made The 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the greatest figures of 
Elizabeth’s reign, wull ever be lemembeied in connection with 
the colonization of Ameiica Though Ins two expeditions 
failed, they led the way to what was afterw^ards the meat 
colony of Yirginia 

In other dii ections, too, English trade was spreading Several 
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great companies were staited m Elizabeth’s leign AEnssian 
Company traded thiough Russia with Persia by way of the 
Volga and the Caspian A Lei ant Company had a laige 
tiade with the Eastern Mediterranean 
The direct trade with India was still moie important As 
Poitugal was now united with Spain, the wai with Spam gave 
Englishmen a prete\t for attacking the Portuguese monopoly 
in that part of the world English mei chants made then way 
lound the Cape , and in the yeai 1600 a charter was gi\en 
to the East India Company, winch was eventually to found a 
iQighty empire in the East. It was the defeat of tHe Armada 
that made this vast expansion possible 


6o. The Tudor Age. 

T he most notable featuie of English political histoiy in 
the Tudor times is the gieat powei of the nionarcliy 
So powerful, in fact, were the Tudors, that we are in the habit 
of describing then government as a “ despotism ” 

Now, it IS quite tiue that the Tudois were despotic 
Thej' managed foreign affairs without any mteiference from 
Pailiament They appointed then own ministers, and dis- 
missed them whenevei they wished They changed the rehgion 
of the country oftener than once, and put down all resistance 
With an iron hand 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the Tudor monarchy was 
not like that of the ancient Roman empeiors, or that of the 
Turkish sultans, or even like the Spanish monarchy of that 
day For one thing, the Tudors had no standing array, noi 
had they money enough to keep one They had neither colonies 
abioad noi vast estates at home to make them independent of 
Parliament In short, if the nation as a whole had wanted 
to throw off the Tudor yoke, the Tudors had no means of 
Coercing it 

We are forced, therefore, to conclude that the Tudor mou- 
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archy was a popular monarchy The Tudor sovereigns were 
absolute because they had the support and confidence of the 
gieat majority of the people The nation as a vhole felt that 
its interests were safe in then hands 

On the othei hand, we aie not to suppose that Pailiament 
counted for nothing during this time On the central y, 
Pailiament sanctioned all the great changes of the sixteenth 
century It was by parliamentary legislation that the power 
of Home was overthiown undei Heniy the Eighth, restored 
under Mary, and then again finally abolished It was Parlia- 
ment that passed the penal lavs against the Romanists, and^ 
established the Poor Law on a basis which it letained for 
centuries 

It IS true that Elizabeth habitually checked, and even 
sometimes imprisoned, membeis of Parliament who attacked 
her policy in the House Still, with legislation and taxation 
m its hands, Parhament, although it met on the average only 
once m thiee or four years, vas an indispensable factor in the 
government Constitutional forms vere, at all events, kept 
up, and thus a good tradition was maintained 

Pinally, we must observe that, except in pohtical cases, 
the lav was more stiictly enforced and justice moie faiily done 
between man and man than in any preceding period The new 
law courts, such as the Star Chamber, and the councils that 
governed Wales and the noitliein counties, were not yet 
instruments of tyianny On the contrary, they kept good 
Older, and prevented the rich from oppiessing the poor 

In Scotland, though the government vms less secure than 
in England, some constitutional progress was made The 
whole Scottish Parliament sat together in one house, as the 
English Parliament had done before 1332 Since the early 
part of the fifteenth century the third estate, or the Commons, 
had contained members from the lower nobility and gentry, as 
well as from the buighs 

But the Scottish Parliament was less independent than the 
Enghsh, for its powers were to a laige extent delegated to a 
small committee, called the Lords of the Articles, over whom 
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the crown exeicised a stiong influence On the other handj 
dming the lattei part of the sixteenth oentuiy there were 
no bishops m the Scottish Parliament, the Episcopal system 
having been abolished by the Estates in 1592 

Ireland is the one gieat blot on Tudor history That 
unfortunate countiy had no sliare m the growing prosperity 
which we have obseived elsewhere On the contrary, its 
condition went fiom bad to worse Heniy the Seventh paid 
some attention to it, but all he did was to pass an Act, called 
Poymngs’ Law, nhicli practically placed the Irish Parliament 
under the contiol of the English Privy Council Under Henry 
the Eighth the rivalry of the Butlers (Earls of Ormond) and 
the Pitzgeralds (Earls of Elildare) frequently led to open war 
between the two families, or to insurrection against the croivn 
During the reign of Elizabeth resistance was almost con- 
tinuous in one part of the island or another This was due 
partly to the attempt to force Protestantism on an unwilhng 
people, partly to the system of colonization which was now 
introduced The settling of English colonists in Ireland would, 
it was thought, strengthen the English authority, and increase 
the mateiial prosperity of the country 

In some cases land confiscated aftei a rebellion was 
granted to persons called "Adventurers,” who undertook to 
colonize it, in other cases the giants were made without such 
excuse This policy was fiercely resisted, and led to many a 
sanguinaiy struggle By the end of Elizabeth’s reign, howev'er, 
the English authority had been laigely extended, and some 
advance towaids colonization had been made, though the 
condition of Ireland was as miserable as ever 

These unfortunate events were, however, little noticed in 
England, and the sun of the lost and greatest of the Tudors 
set 111 a blare of glory It is in the reign of Elizabeth that 
we find the tiue English Renaissance The literature of the 
Elizabethan age, with its ardent temper, its luxuriant imagi 
nation, its joyous confidence, is the outcome of a youthful 
time The “Faerie Quesne” of Spenser, the plays of Mar 
lowe, Jonson, and Shakespeale, Bacon’s “Essays” Camden’s 
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“Biitannia,” Chapman’s translation of the “Iliad,” Sidney’s 
“Arcadia” — ^these and countless other works illustrate the 
many sided intellectual activity of the day Such works alone 
are enough to justify us in calling the age great Added to all 
else, they make the age of Elizabeth the greatest in British 
history 

In Mai oh 1603 Elizabeth died With the peaceful acces- 
sion of King James a new era seemed to open foi Gieat 
Britain The ancient quarrel between the two peoples was 
closed by their union under one crown The Piotestant lehgion 
was finally secured in both countries Eree from the dread of 
foreign conquest and domestic anarchy, the nation could press 
forward on the path of industry and commeice towards the 
world-empire that it was one day to win Many hands took 
part^n this happy consummation, but the chief credit belongs 
to the great queen. 
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Part I 

THE STRUGGLE FOR PARLIA- 
MENTARY GOVERNMENT 


I . The Accession of James I. 

I N the preceding sections of tins volume i\e have passed in 
leview several distinct periods in the history of our nation 
That history records five great invasions and conquests — the 
Celtic, the Koman, the English, tlie Danish, and the Norman 
These conquests laid the foundations of our society, each adding 
some of the elements of winch the Biitish race in the present 
day IS composed 

Natuially, however, while these conquests were going on, 
there was a great deal of distuibance The English were a free 
people, and governed themselves by discussion and "voting in 
popular assemblies , but the king’s authoiity was weak, and the 
local rulers w'ere almost independent The countiy was there- 
foie disunited and unable to defend itself, while art, science, 
and trade made but slow progress 

The Noimaiis at length established a strong monarchy, 
which reduced the nation to order within, and secured it against 
attack fioni without Their successors, the kings of the house 
of Anjou, curbed the dawdess force of the barons , but at the 
same time they were obliged to grant to their subiects, and 
especially to the middle classes, a large share of political rights. 
Thus the foundations of Pailiament were laid 
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About the same time steps were taken towards the union 
of the British Islands under one ciown, by the conquest of 
Wales and the paitial conquest of Ireland On the othei 
hand, the unfortunate attempt to conquei Scotland set up a 
lasting enmity between the English and Scottish nations, which 
retarded the progress of both Thus the union between England 
and Scotland became a great object of English statesmen, 
especially under the Tudor sovereigns This union w'as at last 
accomplished by the accession of James the Sixth of Scotland 
to the English throne 

The Tudois had anothei gieat task to perform The wars 
•with France and Scotland had weakened the authority of the 
king, strengthened the feudal nobility, and implanted a dis- 
orderly spirit in the nation The dispute between the houses of 
Yoik and Lancaster about the light to the clo^vn had given 
rise to a teriible struggle — ^the Wars of the Boses — ^in w'hich 
much blood was shed and many gieat families weie ruined 
After this, the work of lestonng and maintaining order fell to 
the Tudor soiereigns, who, being very capable rulers, and of 
an impel lous turn of mind, succeeded completely in this task 
The feudal nobility never recovered its power, and duiing the 
sixteenth century the sovereign did pretty much what he liked 
The Tudors luled partly, no doubt, by tenor, but they 
were really popular, because, on the whole, they ruled well, and 
enabled quiet and industiious people to glow iich ard prosperous 
Although they did not summon Pailiament \ery often, 'they 
did not attempt to do away wnth it , on the contrary, they 
trusted to it, and especially 'to the House of Commons 
Thus Parliament, which long befoie had gained contiol 
over the making of laws and the gi anting of 'taxes, grew more 
and more important, even under the Tudor despotism Its 
membeis were mostly elected by the country gentlemen, and by 
the rich merchants in the towns, who were then the most 
powerful classes in the nation It w^as well inclined 'towards 
the crown, but it was determined to mamtain its rights It 
had generally submitted to the gieat Queen Elizabeth, because 
the nation had confidence in her, but there was no reason to 

a.29i) 
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expect that it i\ould be equally obedient to a soveieign -wliom 
it could not tiust 

Meanwhile in Scotland things had been taking a somewhat dif- 
feient course Scotland was m those days a veiy poor country, 
and it suffered even more than England from the long wais with 
its powerful neighboui, and from lebellions among the nobility 
Scottish trade and industry were in a backward condition, and 
the middle classes were not strong enough or wealthy enough to 
give the king much assistance against his rebellious vassals 

The Scottish barons were even more turbulent than the 
English, and all thiough the sixteenth century they continued 
to set law and oidei at dehance Thus the Scottish Parliament 
was never able to acquiie the same sort of authoiity as the 
English Parliament possessed Still, the laws and customs and 
the languages of the two countries were so much alike that a 
union between them did not seem unnatural, and after James’s 
accession Scotsmen soon began to make themselves at home in 
England 

It IS evident from all this that the accession of James the 
Fust to the English thione made a gieat difference to both 
countiies In the hist place, it put an end to the ancient 
enmity between England and Scotland Now that the two 
countries weie joined together in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
the joint nation was fai stronger and more prosperous than 
eitliei England or Scotland had been before It is at this 
date, therefore, that the giowth of tlie British Empire really 
begins Further, the union enabled the king to restore oidei 
in Scotland as he never could have done if he had not been 
King of England as w ell 

On the other hand, James the Fust and his successors, the 
Stuart kings, weie not wise lulers, and they put an end to 
the good understanding between Bang and Parliament which 
had existed for so many years They began a struggle which 
went on for three quarters of a centuxy, and which came to a 
close only in the Revolution of 1688 This struggle forms the 
0rst penod of the history which we have now to survey "Wlien 
it was over, the lapid advance of the Empire began 
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2. James I. and the Puritans. 

K ING- JAMES THE FIRST, who succeeded to the English 
throne in 1603, had already been King of Scotland foi 
thiity-six years He -was the son of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
her cousin Lord Dainley, hei second husband , and he had 
succeeded to the Scottish throne as James the Si\th when his 
mother was forced to abdicate in 1567 

He had a great deal of Tudor blood in his veins, for botli 
Ills father and his mother weie giandchildien of Margaiet, the 
sister of Heniy the Eighth, who had nianied James the Fourth 
of Scotland, and afterwards the Eail of Angus Thus, when 
Elizabeth, the last of Henry tlie Eighth’s children, died, James 
succeeded as the nevt heir to the English tin one But tliougli 
he was paitly a Tudoi by biith, he was not at all like the 
Tudois in chaiactei 

He was called “the Biitisli Solomon,” because he was sup- 
posed to be veiy wise, and had wiitten some leained books 
He Mas fond of making long speeches, and thought he knew all 
about the art of government , but he was not leally a good luler, 
because he could never understand what his people w anted, and 
could never make up his mind when he was in difficulties 
He had also a great idea of his loyal dignity, and talked 
much about his “pierogative”— that is, his light as king to 
decide what was best foi the nation, and to act accordingly 
In this many people agreed with him, foi they believed in what 
was called the “divine right” of kings They taught that 
kings weie appointed by God, and that it was sinful to oppose 
them, ei en when they broke the law 

As foi Parliament, most persons thought that it was a 
Aery important part of the constitution, and that the king 
could not make laws or levy taxes without its consent, but no 
one thought that Parliament could govein the countiy Theie- 
foie, if theie was a difference of opinion between the king and 

^ question of government, it was held 
that Parliament ought to yield 
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Thus, when James lusistecl on ha\mg Ins own way, he 
was supported by most of Ins subjects Indeed, as long as 
James lived, the mass of the people went geneially with the 
king , for though he made mistakes, he meant well, and had 
the good of the nation at lieait Still, it was in his tune that 
the disputes arose which at last led to the rebellion in the reign 
of Charles the First, and therefore, if we wsh to know what 
that rebellion was about, we must begin with the reign of 
James. 

From the ^ery outset of his icign, James was inclined to 
oppose the wishes of the nation on scvcial impoitant points 
The chief of these was the question of religion James had 
been brought up as a Presbyterian, but he did not like the 
Presbjterian system, and eien before he came to England he 
had tiled to alter the Scottish Church, so as to make it moie 
like the Church of England 

His chief reason was that among the Piesbytenans tlieie 
were no bishops, and leligious aiTaiis were settled by an 
Assembly of ministers and elders chosen bj the church Thus 
the Scottish Church practically goierned itself, and the king 
had little to do with it But in England the go\ eminent of 
the church was in the hands of the bishops, and the bishops 
w ere appointed by the king Thus in England the so\ ereign 
could control the church , and James felt this to be so im- 
portant that he used to say, “ Ho bishop, no king ” By this he 
meant that if the bishops weie abolished, the king’s power 
would practically be ruined 

Now thcie weie some Presbyterians in England who 
wanted to get nd of the bishops altogether, and there weie 
many othei persons who thought their authority too great, and 
who wished to diminish it The Puritans m general hated 
anything that seemed like a relic of Poper\ , and so they w ished 
to alter the \ estments worn in the church set vices, and to make 
seieial othei refoims But James would have none of these 
changes, because he did not know where they would stop if 
they once began 

When he was on his way to London, a petition was pie 
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sented to him, called the Millenary Petition, because it was 
signed by nearly a thousand ministeis, who demanded leforms 
in the Chuich of England Soon aftei his coronation, a meet- 
ing was held at Hampton Oomt (1604) between the bishops 
and some of the leading Puritans to discuss the question of 
lefoim This was called the Hampton Court Conference 
James himself presided at it, and took the part of the bishops 
It was decided at the confeience to make a new transla- 
tion of the Bible This was finished in 1611, and is the one 
still in common use But as no other leforms were made, the 
Puiitans were much disappointed. 

Unfortunately, James was not content with rejectmg the 
demands foi chuicli reform , he supported the bishops when 
they punished the Puritans for not submitting to the rules and 
orders of the Church of England Moi cover, while he dealt 
haidly wuth the Puiitaiis, he tried to make friends with the 
Roman Catholics by remitting some of the penalties inflicted 
on them bj the laws of Elizabeth 
Some of the fiercer Papists, howevei, were not satisfied with 
this, and they tried to frighten the Piotestants by plotting 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament (1605) Fortunately, the 
attempt, known as the Gunpow^dei Plot, was discovered in 
time, and only made the Piotestants more angry 
James w^as alaimed, and for a while set his face against 
the Romanists But he soon came lound to his old views, and 
thus offended all the Protestants in the nation People were 
the moie annoyed, because other plots, called the Mam Plot 
and the Bye Plot, had been discovered soon after James came 
to the throne, and the Romanists weie supposed by many to 
ha\ e had a share in them 

Parliament soon began to take up the cause of the Puri- 
tans, for there were many Puiitans in the House of Com- 
mons The Commons attacked the bishops, and told the king 
plainly that he must not alter the religion of the countxy 
witliout the consent of Parliament They had other reasons 
for being offended wnth James, but his religious policv was the 
ongiBal cause of their discontent 
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3 . James 1. and the Parliament. 

B E'smES tho dispute about religion, Parliament had st \cral 
other gi minds of qiinircl with the king To begin with, 
.Tniius had not paid due itUntum to its piiiiloges One of its 
inciiibfis Sii Thomas Shirlej, was arresUsl foi debt and shut 
up in the Fleet piison while Parliament was sitting, nnd it cost 
the House of Commons a gr< at dial of trouble to get him out 
Tin 1 e w IS also i dism ito ab out the ek ction foi the counts 
of IJuckiiighain, which .T nnes iindoitook to settle in his own 
was, though the House of Coiiinioiis itself Ind hcon accustomed 
to decide such questions. In both these disputes Parhainiiit 
had the best of it, but thes left a fccliiig of ni\no\nnc(* and 
distrust among llic lutnibers 

Pailmincnt also compl lined loudls about the H igh.Qoinims- 
siou Court — 1 hod> of bishops and otlw r persons, appointed bs 
the king— which was seis actise in pei scouting the Pnntaiis 
The king, s\ho did not like the Puritans, took the side of the 
hishopb in this qu iin 1 He supported them against the Parha 
ment, and thus liecame more uniiopulai 

Aiiothci serious griosaiice ssas the king’s assumption of the 
right to 1 S.SUC procla«iatiousJiasaiigjthc_force ofJas\ These pio 
claniations often iiitorfercd ssith the lihrrl) of the subject Tliet 
iiiadc legulations about trade and otliei things which can oiiU bo 
nmde now bj Act of Puilmincnt, or 1)\ some authontj to which 
Pai haincnt has ciiti listed pow cr Sometimes the king’s proclama 
tioiis were good m themschis, but more often they were not 
One of the worst uses, to which he put them was in the 
grantiiig_oL‘iAIonopolics’' — that is, the sole right of mxkuig 
and selling laitous ai tides Cioui tiers or tradesmen would buy 
these lights, pajing the king large sums of nionev for them 
There was a monopoly, foi instance, of oicn such a common 
article as soap The holders of these monopolies made laigo 
fortunes, because tho\ could obtain anj puce thej liked foi 
their wares, but people did not like pajing so much, and 
Paihamont was angrj with the kmg 
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T il ft question of taxatio n was still moie important tlian 
those aheady mentioned TheJkin g claim ed the light of in- 
c reasing t he onstoms — that is, the taxes levied on goods 
brought mto oi earned out of the countiy in the way of trade 
A regular sum was levied by law on eveiy “ ton ” oi cask of 
wme, and on eveiy pound’s worth of othei goods this was 
called “ t onnage and poundage ” The Tudoi sovereigns had 
now and then levied additional taxes, called “ i mpositions., ” on 
impoited goods, and James followed then example 

In the year 1608 a merchant named Bate, trading with 
Tuikey, refused to pay the additional tax levied on a cargo of 
currants He was brought before the law courts, and the 
judges decided that he must pay This was a veiy important 
decision, because, if the king’s light to levy these additional 
duties were allowed, he would soon be able to laise a laige 
revenue N ow, a linost t he only h old, which the, Pailiament 
ha^o.ver the_king was theaight.of lefusing to grant him taxes 
If theiefoie the Jemg could„get a _ revenue without-going -to 
Pailiamentj he would-become almost independent, and might 
goverruas hpjiked 

In 1610 Parliament made a gieat effort to settle their 
quarrels with the king They were willing to pay him a large 
sum of money, if he would give up his claim to " impositions,” 
togethei with the tioublesome feudal rights which he had 
inherited fiom his ancestors, the Norman and Angevin kings 

A great deal of land in England was still held by the old 
feudal tenures, and whenever a new tenant came in he had to 
pay heavy dues to the king Moieover, the king could buy 
food foi his couit, and com or hay for his stables, at his own 
prices , and he could foice men having carts and horses to cairy 
his furnituie when he moved about This was called the right 

of ‘purveyance,” and it is easy to see how inconvenient it must 
have been 

A scheme for buying up those lights foi a fixed sum of 
monp, called the “ Gieat Conti act.” was formed by Sir Robert 
Cecil, who was James^ chief "minister Cecil ivas a son of the 
great Loid Burleigh, Elizabeth’s chief adviser, and was a wise 
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statesman At one time liis plan seemed likely to succeed, for 
the king would have been very glad of the money He was 
much moie extravagant than Elizabeth, and was heavily in 
debt 

But at the last mo ment th e House of Commons brou ght 
f orward their lel igions-gaevances again. jind-tried .to .get_tbe.. 
king to consent to j^anous.reforms Both parties became irri- 
tated by these disputes, and so the whole scheme fell through 
and Parliament was dissolved /We ought not to blame the 
king too much for this, foi he liad a legal right to what he 
claimed, and the Commons asked him to give up a great dealj 
But it was very unfortunate that they could not agree, for theie 
disputes led afterwards to a grievous quariel 

In 1612 &ir Robert Cecil died, and a few months later 
Piince Henry, the king’s eldest son, a joung man of great 
promise, and much belov ed by the nation, follow ed him to the 
grave James now began to fall undei the influence of 
favourites His first was a Scotsman, named Robert Carr, 
whom he created Viscount Rochester, and afterwards Earl of 
Somerset 

Cair was greedy and dishonest, and made use of the 
king’s favour to eniich himself He mniiicd into the great 
family of the Howards, and he and they held between them 
many of the chief offices of state But by his arrogance and 
selfishness Somerset made many enemies, and they plotted to 
overthrow him They pitched upon a young courtier, named 
George Villiers, as the right sort of person to please the king 
Villiers, who was handsome, lively, and clever, became the 
king’s cupbearer, and soon supplanted Somerset in James’s 
favour 

The final downfall of Somerset was caused (1616) by the dis 
covery that he and his wife had bi ought about the murder of 
one Sir Thomas Overbury, who had thwarted Lady Somerset’s 
schemes Erom this time forward Villiers became the most 
powerful person in England, foi he not only stood fiist with the 
king, but also gained great influence ov'er Prince Charles, the 
heir to the throne 
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4. Beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War — 1614-1629. 

A fter the failure of the “ Gieat Contract ” in 1610, J antes 
was not anxious to summon anothei Parliament But 
though he tiied to cut down his expenses, they ueie constantly 
on the mcrease , so he was obliged to call his second Pailiament 
in 1614 ' ^ 

This Pailiament pioved as unmanageable as the last 
James asked for money, but Pailiament refused to grant it 
unless he gave up his light to levy “ impositions ” This he 
would not do, and Parliament was again dissolved It vv'as 
called the “ Addled Pailiament ,” because it did not hatch out 
a single statute 

Af tei this no Parliament m et, foi sev en v-ears The king’s 
expenses kept increasing, but Ins revenue increased too, foi 
tiade was improving, and therefoie the customs brought in 
more and more every yeai James had made peace with Spain 
in 1605, so that theie was no need to ask Pailiament for special 
grants There was no standing armj to be paid foi, and very 
little was spent on the fleet, which was allowed to fall into 
decay 

But in 1618 a war broke out in Geiraany which put James 
into great difficulties, and forced him to appeal to the nation 
again In older to understand how this happened, we must 
look a little into the state of Europe at this time 

The Reformation, which had begun about a hundred yeais 
befoie, had produced a gieat division among the Euiopeaii 
nations The north of Europe became Piotestant, while the 
south remained Roman Catholic. In Prance, aftei some tenible 
wars which lasted almost all through Elizabeth’s reign, the 
Romanists had won, though the Huguenots (as the Piench 
Piotestants were called) weie still strong in many parts The 
German states wrere divided the great piinces of northern 
Germany had adopted the leligion of Luther or of Calvin, while 
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the southern pnnces and the Emperor ■were faithful to the 
Pope 

James tried to remain on good terms ivitli both paities 
He married his daughter Elizabeth (1613) to Frederick, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, the head of the Protestant paity in 
Germany On the othei hand, ho treated with Spam, the chief 
Roman Catholic powei, foi a maniage between his son Charles 
and a Spanish prmcess 

In the year 1617 Ferdinand, a membei of the great house 
of Hapsbuig, and a bigoted Roman Catholic, became king of 
Bohemia, an important Geiman state He at once began to 
peisecute the Bohemian Protestants, who rebelled against him 
in 1618 Next yeai Ferdinand was elected Emperoi, but the 
Bohemians deposed lum fiom the throne of Bohemia, and elected 
Fredeiick, Count Palatine, in his place 

Now it was against the laws of the Empire that Frederick, 
who already governed the Palatinate, a laigc distnct on the 
Rhine, should hold the croivn of Bohemia as well Moreover, 
had Bohemia gone over to the Protestants, it would ha\e quite 
upset the balance of power in Germany, by giving the Prot- 
estants the upper hand 

The Romanists therefore took up arms, and thus a struggle 
began, known as the “ Thirty Tears’ War,” which was one of 
the greatest wars ever waged m Europe At first it went 
much against the Piotestants Spain jomed the Emperor, and 
Fredenck w as soon driven, not only out of his new kingdom of 
Bohemia (1620), but from his own pnncipality, the Palatinate, 
as well 

Natuially, he begged his fathcr-in-law , King James, to help 
him James tried hard to persuade Spam and the Emperor to 
restore the Palatinate to Fredenck, but these poweis, knowing 
that he had no force to back his words, refused to give up then 
conquest 

Meanwhile, the Protestants m England and Scotland weie 
much excited by tliese events, and were anxious to fight for 
the Count Palatine, whom they regaided as the champion of 
the Protestant cause James soon percciicd that he could 
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do nothing for liis son-in-law without the suppoit of the 
nation, and this suppoit could only he given thiough the 
Parliament He theiefoie resolved at length to call anothei 
Pailiament, which met in 1621 
At fiist they began very amicably, and James aliened them 
to attack the monopolies, and to examine into the conduct of 
Ills ministers, some of whom weie veiy coirupt The chief 
pel son whom they attacked was the famous Loid JBacon ^ who 
was then chancellor He was a gieat wiitei and philosopher, 
but a coirupt judge He nas impeached — ^that is, brought 
to tiial befoie the House of Lords — for taking biibes, was 
deprived of ofiice, and heavily fined 

It nas a gieat increase in the powei of the Commons 
when they could thus impeach and overthiow the king’s min- 
isters But when it came to the question of foieign policy, 
they and the king could not agiee The Commons weie eagei 
foi war with Spam, but James would not heai of it, as he 
wished to lemain on good teims with that country 
T l i s y co n tinued to demand war, and James an gKiJy-forLndo 
tl iem to discuss foieign afiaiis They lephed by di awing up a 
famous protest, in which they declaied that “fieedom of speech 
was the bnthiight of eveiy Englishman ” James sent foi the 
journals of the House, toie out the protest with his own hand, 
and dissolved the Pailiament (1 621) He aftei wai ds impi isoned 
several members vho had led the opposition agamst him 

Unable to gain the support of his own subjects, James 
tiled to win ovei Spam He revived the plan of a marriage 
between Prince Chailes and a Spanish piincess, and offeied, 
if the marnage took place, to lelax the laws against Bomanists 
To fuither the match. Prince Charles and the favourite 
Vilhers, who was now Duke of Buckingham, •went in person 
to Madrid (1623) But though they weie leady to promise 
almost anything, they could not peisuade the Spanish king to 
break with the Emperor, oi to give up the Palatinate They 

came back to England very angry, and persuaded James to 
cleclai 6 war agamst Spain 


1624, and James, now old and 
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feeble, alloA\ecl it to settle how the war was to be earned 
on This was a gicat tuuinph for Pailiament, foi foieign 
policj had hithcito been managed entnelj by the King Tims 
we see how a wai abioad, in which religion was the chief 
motive, led to a gicat change in the government of this 
countij 

.. . ,, — — ■■■ — - ' 

5. The Misgovernment of Charles and 
Buckingham — 1625-1628. 

1625 James the Fust died, and was succeeded hy his 
son Chailcs It was, on the whole, a bad cvchaiige 
Ohailes w'as m some respects a better man than his father, 
but he was a worse king lie was pious, Mituous, and biaie, 
a good husband and a Kind fathci But he was inoie ob 
stinate than James in defence of wliat he thought to be the 
lights of the Clown, to maintain which he belieicd he was 
justified in doing anything 

Thus he was led into acts of violence and dishonest} 
which made eveiy one distrust him Jloreoier, though his 
tcinpci was so obstinate, lie was neither clover nor self- 
dependent He neier undoi stood what was going on around 
him, and he wms always under the influence of some stronger 
mind, to which he looked for advice and cncouiagcmcnt 

At first his adiiser was George Vilheis, Duke of Buck- 
ingham So gieat was Buckingham’s influence that ho may 
be said to have governed the countr} duiing the fiist tliicc 
yeais and a half of Cliailes’s leign It is on him that we 
must lay the chief blame foi the quarrel between Pailiament 
and the kim; 

At the time of Chailess accession, the nation was in an 
evcited and anxious state Tlie Thirty Years’ Wai on the 
Continent had now been going on for seven years, and the 
Protestants had so fai got the woist of it By far the greater 
number of Chailes’s subjects in England and Scotland weie 
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Protestants, and they wished tiiat eveiy thing should be done 
that was possible to help the Protestant cause 
But they already felt that they could not trust the king 
We have seen how ready he was to make promises to the 
Eoman Catholics, in order to bung about his marriage with 
a Spanish princess The Spanish match had come to nothing, 
hut soon after his accession Charles mairied Henrietta Maria, 
sister of the Prench king, Louis the Thirteenth 
Fiance was now governed by a famous minister, Richelieu, 
Avho hated Spain, and therefore Mas anxious to help the Piot- 
estants in Germany in then war with Spam and the Emperoi 
But the people of England did not understand Richelieu’s 
plans They only saw that the new queen was a Papist, and 
they were afraid she would lead her husband astray 
Wlien, therefore, Charles’s fiist Parliament met in June 
1625, it Avas not in a friendly temper, and Avas resolved to 
keep a tight hand on the king It complained of the f a\oui 
s boAvn to_ Romanis ts, and of the rewar ds given tn E nglish 
®l®Lgy*’>eA-!^-bo~Avaote_boQks_.tending toAvaids .Romanism As 
Chailes paid no attention to these complaints, the House of 
Commons voted Aery meagie supplies, and i efused_±Q — gijint 
tonnage and poundage f or m ore th an a year, though these had 
previously been granted at the beginning of each leign foi 
the kmg’s life Pailiament was theiefore dissolved 

Charles and Buckingham now tried to recover popularity 
by dealing a great stroke at Spain. They borrowed as much 
money as they could, and fitted out a large fleet Tlie fleet 
had orders to attack the Spamsh port of Cadiz, and to capture 
the Spanish treasure-ships on then Asay back from the West 
Indies. But the atta ck on Cadiz failed, the Spanish treasure- 
ships escaped, and the English fleet returned with heavy losses 
Tins was not likely to put Cliailes’s subjects into a better 
temper, and they iveie still f urther irritated by findm g-*lwh 
s ome ships Avhich Charles had lent to t he Ftpu rh G nvArnii.oTit 
to nu^doA^tlie iebe llion-of-.theJB[uguenotS) 
rJ^vSBch^j^otesta nts, .at. La_ Rochelle , This seemed very 
like an attack on the Protestant religion abroad, 
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Tlius Charles’s second Parliament, vhich met in Februarj^ 
1C26, was p\cn nioie hostile than the first The House of 
Coinmoiib at once began to inquire into t lm c auses-of the 
bad go\ eminent from •\\hich the countiy ivas suffering, and 
it TaitL tlio blame on thc_ Duke of Jjuckingham It drew up 
a long list of chaiges against the duke, and formall) impeached 
him befoie the House of Lords 

Chailcs was ver} angrj at this attack upon his faiourite, 
for it was rcalh’ an attack upon himselt He thicatencd the 
Commons, and impiisoncd Si r John Ehot. the leader of the 
Housa But the Commons pcisisted, and the king, becoming 
alarmed, released Eliot The Lords, who wcu the judges in 
a case of impeachment, were bj no means fiiendly to Buck- 
ingham Thej were also initatcd with the king, who had 
Molated then pmileges lij wiongfullj mipri'-oning the Earl 
of Arundel, an enenn of the duke 

Determined to sa\e Buckingham, Chailes dissohcd Parlia- 
ment Haling quarrelled a second time with tin icprescnt- 
atues of the nation, ho rcsolied, if possibh, not to summon 
them in futuic. No Parliament met for nearly two years 
In order to get moncj during that time, the goiernment 
raked up old lights of the cioi n, which had long been 
forgotten, pressed men to become soldiers, and “billeted ’ 
them out — that is, forced priiate persons to gi\c them board 
and lodging, and, finally, oideicd all the nehcr people to 
lend money to the king This was known as the “ Foyceil ,. 
Loan ” As it was leallj taxation without lote of Parlia- 
ment, many gentlemen refused to lend the moiuj For this 
refusal several weie imprisoned b> order of the ciowai 

Five of the pnsonere demanded their release, on the 
ground that no legal cause foi their imprisonment had been 
shown, but the judges decided that the king, being the head 
of the state, might send people to piison without giving his 
reasons, and therefore refused to let them out Tins case 
was known as ” Dar nel’s cas e,” oi that of the “Five Knights.” 
Tlie decision was a veiv important one, for it piacticallj 
enabled the kmg to force people to do whatever he liked 
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Mean-vslule the vrai with Spam dragged on, and, as if 
this TV as not enough, Charles also quaiielled Tvith Stance 
He tho ught he -would gain popularity by helping Jiili.eJB.ufi 3 ie- 
nots t he Frenc hjGrQvemment, and theref ore sent an 

expedition (1 627) to raise tlm siege of La Eqchelle 
Tire'nEnghsh" Beet tiied to seize the i slands of JEilifi. close 
to the French coast, but they could not drive the French 
out, and finally had to retire with great loss Much money 
and many lives were thrown away, and the nation bitterly 
felt the disgiace The king’s treasuiy was now quite empty, 
and he was ohbged to summon his third Parliament, in 
March 1628. 


6. The Petition of Right and the 
Breach with Parliament — 1628-1634. 

W HEH Farhament met in Mai ch 1 628, Charles had reigned 
foi three years His government had led to nothing 
hut discord at home and disaster abroad In his attempt to 
rule without Parliament he had broken, or at all events had 
stramed, the law, and the decision of the judges in the case 
of the “Five Knights” seemed to show that no lights were 
safe agamst the cioTvn 

The, Duke-jo f Bucking ham jivas_more-unpopular than ^ever, 
but the^o use of Co m mon s d id not jbegui- Ly attacking 4iim 
again Qlt resolved, first of all, to lay down the law against 
unparliamentary taxation and illegal miprisonment This it 
did m a famous document, tv Inch was called the “ Petition of 
because it demanded only what Parliament held to 
be its ancient rights j 

The Petition demanded, first, that no man should be 
obliged to lend money or pay taxes to the king without con- 
sent of Parliament, second, that no one should be thrown 
into pnson or kept in custody without legal cause, third, 
that soldieis should not be "billeted” on the people against 
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their will, and fouitli, that maitial law (that is, the ml,es 
by Mhich discipline is maintained in armies) should not be 
enfoiced within the lealm 

The king for some time tried to a\oid consenting to these 
demands, but at last, seeing that Parliament stood firm, he 
gave hib consent in the ancient foim, “Let right be done 
as IS desired,” and thus the Petition bec ameJa- W (June 1628) . 
Haling gained this gieat triumph. Parliament at once granted 
the king a large supply of money But, unfortunately, the 
quarrel did not end here 

The Commons feared that, so long as Buckmgham stood at 
the long’s elbow, the Petition would not be observed They 
therefore r enewed their attack upon the duke, and drew up 
a long complaint against him, which they called a “Bemon- 
strance ” The king paid no attention to this, so they framed 
another Bemonstiance against t he collection of tonnage and 
poundage without-a— vote-*of-JPaiiiament To put a stop to 
these protests, the king “prorogued” Pailiament — ^that is, 
broke-ofiLi te sittmgs — for six months 

Bp.fnrfi Parliam ent met again.. B uclang ha m ha d peris hed. 
Tlie go\ernment had resolved on sending out another ex.pe- 
dition to help the Huguenots in Prance Buckingham went 
dow n to Portsmouth to look after the preparations, and while 
theie he was stabbed to the heart by one Pdton, an officer 
in the aimy, who piobably had a private grudge against him 

The sudden and tragic death of the great minister removed 
the chief cause of the quarrel between Charles and his Par- 
liament, and it might have been hoped that they would now be 
reconciled But Charles contmued to govern as before, and 
the quarrel only grev worse When Parliament met again, 
in January 1 629. a dispute ab out the P etition of Ri gh t_at 
once began 

The king declared that, as to nnage. ^«tl pminfIngA were 
not actually mentioned in the Petition, he could levy them 
without vote of Parliament The House of Commons main- 
tained that he could not It also complained bitterly of the 
favour shown to the “ High jOhurch ” clergy , who were thought 
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to be preparing the vray, by then writings and sermons, for 
a return to Popeiy At last the king lost patience, and sent 
oiders to the Speaker to “adjourn” the House — that is, to 
interrupt its sittings 

Fearing that they would not be allowed to meet again, 
some of the members held tlie Speaker down in his chair, to 
prevent his carrying out the king's order, -while a strong 
protest was diawn up against the government (The protest 
declared that my one who tned to change the lehgion of 
the country, oi to levy tonnage and poundage without the 
consent of Parliament, was an enemy to the state Having 
passed this protest, the members left the House Charles at 
once dissolved Parliament, vowing that so long as he lived 
it should nevei daiken his doors again^ 

He kept his word for eleven ycais From March 1629 
to April 1640 no Parliament met in England During this 
period the government was not generally harsh or unjust, 
and the country was quiet and e\en prosperoua Trade and 
industry improved, justice was done between man and man, 
and those who cared for nothing but getting iich and living 
idle lives were satisfied 

But in reality the government was a tyranny The mon- 
archy was absolute — ^that is, the king luled without any re- 
straint, and the ancient constitution of the country v\as, for 
the time, abolished Tlie people, who hitherto had had a 
voice in the government through their representatives in 
Parliament, now lost all control over affairs 

The laws about religion and divnne seivice were strictly 
maintained, and those Puntans who resisted the authoiity 
of the chujrph were cruelly punished A clergyman named 
Leighton, who wrote a book against the bishops, was flogged, 
flned, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment A learned 
lawyer named Prynne published a woik against the stage, 
in which he was supposed to have attacked the queen, who 
was fond of acting in the plays performed at couit He had 
his ears cut off, and was fined, and sent to prison for life 
Bastwick, Burton, and other Puntans, suffered in similar ways. 


i 
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But the great difficulty which the go\ eminent haa to 
face was the want of money S oon after the di ssolution^f 
P arliame n t in 1629, peace was made witli JErance-and Spam. 
Ill 01 del to 1 educe the expenses of the country as fai as pos- 
sible The old claims of the crown ovei foiest lands were 
revived, and many people were heavily fined for having it 
was said, encroached on the royal forests 

Feudal rights, which had not been used foi many geneia- 
tions,overe furbished up anew, and enforced by the king’s 
courts Monopolies, which had been given up by Elizabeth 
in 1601, and declared illegal by the Parliament of 1624, were 
sold to the highest biddeis, and thus the price of many com- 
mon articles was laised Heavy fines were exacted by the 
Star Chambei for all sorts of slight offences 

Still, these expedients, odious as they were to the nation, 
only brought in enough to pay foi the king’s ordinary ex- 
penses They could not pioiide a fleet oi an aimy, and so 
long as these weie not at hand the government^did not feel 
secure against invasion from abroad oi rebellion at home 


7. The Ship-Money Trial, and the 
Scottish Rebellion — 1634-1640. 

I N his attempt to rule without Parliament, the king was 
suppoited pnncipaUy by two men, the Eail of Strafford 
Md Archbishop Laud Thomas Wentworth, who became 
ail of Strafford in 1640, had been a leadei of thp Commons 
early in Charles’s reign and had helped greatly in passing the 
etition of Right But after that success he seems to have 
thought that Parliament was going too far, and he went over 
to the side of the king For this he was called a traitor, but 

It IS more likely that he honestly believed Charles to be m 
the nght 

He was a man of proud, determined temper, fierce in 

/I onn\ ^ ^ 
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countenance, but a very able statesman From 1628 he 
governed the noith o£ England, and in 1633 he became Loid 
Deputy (or Goveiuoi) of Ii eland But though he Avas absent 
fiom England, the king continued to act on his advice 

William Laud was the king’s chief advisei in all church 
inatteis, and was a gieat friend of Stiafloid He became 
Bishop of London in 1628, and Aichbishop of Canterbuiy in 
1633 He was a small, rather insignificant-looking man, but 
veiy obstinate, and he ivas convinced that by strictly enfoiciiig 
the laws against the Puntans he could destioy dissent, and 
bung about uniformity in the chuich 

Both these men weie devoted to the monarchy, and 
they called then policy “Tlioiough,” because they were de- 
termined to “go thiough” with it whatevei happened But 
to caiiy out then plans it was necessary that the king should 
have more money 

A lanyei named Hoy found out that in old days the 
seapoits neie obliged to piovide ships foi the defence of the 
countiy Accoidmgly, in 1634, wiits (oi loyal letters) weie 
issued, ordering the seaside places to provide money foi* ships 
Theie was something to be said foi this, but ne\t yeai (1635) 
the “ship-money,” as it was called, was levied on the inland 
counties as -well A third ■nut was issued in 1636 On this 
occasion John Hampden, a Buckinghamshiie gentleman, re- 
fused to pay the tax because it had not been voted by Par- 
liament 

His case was brought befoie all the twelve judges, and 
a long trial took place (1637—38), in which both sides aigued 
with gieat learning and skill Some of the judges weie in 
favoui of Hampden, but the majoiity of them decided for 
the king, because, they said, he was soveieign, and theiefoie 
he alone could settle whethei a tax should be voted by Pai- 
hament or not The king and his supporteis -were much 
encouiaged b\ this decision, which seemed to give them a 
complete victoiy over the supporteis of the Parliament 
But lust at this moment a using began m Scotland, 
■ft Inch quite upset their calculations To undeistand this we 
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must go back a little, a«cl see "a hat Janies and Charles had 
been doing in then oivn kingdom noith of the Tweed 

When the Piesbyteiians got the upper hand in Scotland, 
after the expulsion of Queen Mary, they h.id put down the 
bishops. Tlio Scottish “Knk,” as it was called, was gov- 
erned by a General Assembly of ministers and elders. But 
James the Fust was no sooner established on the tlnone of 
England than he set to woik to restore Episcopacy in Scotland 
IIo set up the bishops again, and got the Scottish Estates 
or Parliament (1612) to allow them some of their old powers 
He also persuaded the General Assembly (1618) to alter their 
foim of w 01 ship so as to mako it moic like that of the English 
Church Charles the Fust continued this work 

When he went to Scotland in 1633 he established a new 
bishop’s see in Edinbuigh, and appointed some bishops ns 
members of the Priiy Council Two jeara later (1635) he 
published in Scotland a book of canons, or lulcs for cliurch 
government, which practically put an end to the General 
Assembly, and made the bishojis as poweiful in Scotland as 
they were in England Finallj, in 1637, he ordeicd a new 
Prayei Book, which Laud had drawn up on the model of the 
English Prayer Book, to be used in all Scottish churches. 

This was too much for the Scots, who had hitherto home 
these changes w itli great patience When the clergyman began 
to read the new Prayer Book in St Giles’s, C hurcli. the chief 
church in Edinbuigh, a not bioke out, which was followed 
by tumults in othei places The people bound themselves 
(1638) in a solemn “Covenant” to defend their religion, and 
the nobles and gentry took the lead in the movement 

Tliey sent envoys to the king, who, after some hesitation, 
gave way so far as to allow a Geneial Assembly of the “Kirk” 
to meet at Glasgow (Nov embei 1638) This Assembly at once 
began to attack the bishops, wheieupon the Duke of Hamilton, 
who presided over it in the king’s name, ordeied it to dissolve 
The Assembly refused to separate, and resolv cd that Episcopacy 
should bo abolished This was a plain dedance of the king, 
who declared the Scots to be rebels, and prepared for war 
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The Scots -ffere not behindhand, and very soon tvro armies 
faced each other on the Bolder (1639) The king -went to 
Berwick, and the Scots pitched their camp on Duns Law, a 
hill a few miles away But no fighting took place, because the 
king's army was a bad one, hastily got togethei, while the Scots 
were well armed and equipped, and full of religious ardour 
Charles gave way, and made a treaty with the Scots at — 
wTgk. In accordance w ith this treaty he summoned a Scottish 
Parliament to meet at Edinburgh, in older to consider the 
questions in dispute But t ins Parliament was lust as an-gmuR 
to get rid of the bishop s as t he ClaR gpw _4-«tgAmblY bad been,— 
and it ap proved what.the^Assembly had done 

Thus Charles had gamed nothing by the tieaty of Ber- 
wick, on the contrary, he was worse off than before By 
this time his treasuiy was exhausted, and w’lthout money he 
could not force the Scots to yield There was nothmg left 
but to summon an English Parliament, w'hich accordingly met, 
after an mterial of eleven years, in April 1640 

Cliailes hoped that the English, out of their ancient 
hostility to Scotland, would help him in the war But this 
hostile feeling had disappeared, for the English knew that m 
their struggle with the king the Scots were their best allies 
They refused to vote any supplies, and in his anger Charles 
dissolved Parliament w ithout coming to any agreement at all 
This Parliament is known as the “ Short Parliament ” 


8. The Long Parliament — 1640-1641. 

T he “Short Parhament,” although it sat only for three 
weeks (April to May 1640), was a sign that the policy 
of Thoiough had broken down Charles would never have 
called a Parhament if he could have avoided it, but the Scottish 
rebellion compelled him to do so Disappointed in his hopes of 
getting help from his English subjects, he made one more effoit 
to coerce the Scots by force of arms 
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Another army was, with gieat difficulty, gathered together 
at York But the soldiers weie badly drilled and disciplined 
They had no heait to fight, and were mutinous from want of 
pay The Scots, on the contiary, were full of military and 
leligious ardour Tliej marched into England, beat some of the 
loyal forces at New bum, and occupied the noithein counties 
They were evidently more than a match for the king’s aimy, 
and Chailes, finding it impossible to continue the wai, reluc 
tantly gai e way 

A truce was made w ith the Scots at Ripon (October 1640), 
by which it was aiianged that then aimy should stay in 
England, receu ing £25,000 a month, till the dispute about the 
Scottish Church could be settled The king had already deter- 
mined to caU an English Parliament The great assembly 
known afterwards as the “ Long Pailiament,” the most famous 
Parliament that e\er sat in England, came together accordingly 
on November 3, 1640 

Tlie fiist session of the Long Parliament lasted till Sep- 
tembei 1641 At firat almost all the membere were against 
the king and Ins ministers, or at least w ere determined to insist 
on laige reforms in the sjstem of government But they had 
no intention whatever of making war on Chailes, 01 of ovei- 
throwing the monaichy 

The leader of the House of Commons was J ohn Pym, w hom 
a historian of the time calls “an ancient gentleman of much 
experience m Parliamentary affairs ” He had indeed sat in 
all the Parliaments since 1621 Pym had a gieat belief in 
Parliament, regaiding it as the soul 01 spirit of the nation, 
without which, as he said, “the whole body was rotten” In 
other words, he thought that a state without a Pailiament was 
as good as dead, and that all soits of abuses and evil thmgs 
would spring up in it undiecked, as they had done during the 
last eleven years 

According to Pym, the first thing necessary to put an 
end to the king’s bad government was to punish those who 
had advnsed him to rule without Pailiament Tlie House 
of Commons therefore impeached Strafibrd and Laud, and 
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several otlier persons Strafford had intended to turn the 
tables by accusing Pj m and other members of traitorous deal- 
m gs -w-ith the rebelhous Scots But the Parliamentaiy leaders 
•were too quick for him, and before he had time to carry out his 
plan he -was impeached and thrown into prison 

Then the House set to work to draw up a long list of 
charges against him, and in March 1641 his formal trial before 
the House of Lords began Westmmstei Hall, -where the trial 
took place, was packed with people, including all the highest 
and noblest in the land The Lords in then robes sat as 
3 udges, the leaders of the Commons pressed the charge of 
treason against the accused, and the king himself -watched the 
trial, half-hidden in a private bos 

Strafford, though ill, and, till the last moment, ignoiant 
of the charges -to be made against him, defended himself -w ith 
great courage and ability The Commons tried haid to convict 
him of treason , but this they found impossible, because all that 
Strafford had done had been done, not against the king, but on 
the king's behalf, or under his oiders So they gave up the 
impeachment, and brought in a Bill of Attamder — that is, a 
law to put Straffoid to death as an enemy of his counti^ 

This may at first seem to us a cruel and unjust measure, 
for Straffoid had not committed tieason against the king, noi 
done anythuig which the ordinary law declared worthy of 
death But he was guilty of a worse crime than treason to the 
kmg ^tliat, namely, of haiing tiled to destioy the liberty of 
the state, and for that he had to suffer death So the law was 
passed by both Houses of Pailiament, and after a long struggle 
the kmg was compelled to gne his assent “Put not your 
trust in princes, was all that Straffoid said when he heaid that 
the king liad yielded, and he died bravely on the scaffold. Mav 
12, 1641 ’ ^ 

Stiaffoids death was a most important event, for it showed 
that no one could safely suppoit the king in his deqiotic 
ways But the Parliament had much to do besides punishmg 
the king’s minister It had to make laws to present the king 
from attempting to rule without Parliament in futuie 
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With this end in view, it passed statutes upsetting the 
decision of the judges in Hampden’s case, and declanng that 
neither ship-money noi tonnage and poundage could 111 futuie 
he levied w ithout its consent. It abolished the tyrannical law 
coui ts w Inch had been established in the Tudoi times, and Ind be- 
come supports of tyianny undei the Stuaits — ^the Star Chamber, 
the High Commission, the Council of the North, and others It 
passed a statute enacting that Pailiament must meet at least 
once eveiy three years, and anothei statute that this particular 
Pailiament could not be dissolved without its oivn consent 

Thus in less than a year Pailiament made a complete 
change in the system of gov'emment When, in September 
1641, it adjourned foi a short holiday, the monaichy, from 
being absolute, had become a limited or constitutional monarchy 
The nation at laigc was well pleased with this tiiumpli, and, 
while still anxious for church leform, thought that enough had 
been done to lestrain the king 

In August, Charles had gone to Scotland, and, by yielding 
almost all that the Scots demanded, had put an end to the 
lebellious feeling theie Thus, after a time of gieat anxiety 
and distuibance, the peace of the countiy seemed secured, wdien 
an eient took place which threw eveiything into confusion 
again This was the Irish lebelhon, which bioke out in 
October 1641 


9. The Irish Rebellion and its 
Results — 1641-1642. 

E YEN after the death of Straffoid, and after all the 
changes that had been made in the laws, Pym and 
Ins friends in Parliament did not feel safe, foi they could not 
trust the king They beheved that he was only biding his 
time, and that he would take the first opportunity of recovenng 
the powei which he had lost In the summer of 1641 there 
were many rumours of plots against the Pailiament 
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"While the tnal of Strafford was going on, the queen and 
some of her friends at court tried to persuade the army to over- 
throw the Parhament hy force, but they could not win over 
the soldiers to their side Then, while the king was in Scot- 
land, strange stones were told of an attempt to kidnap the 
leaders of the reforming paiiy And now, in October, just 
after Parliament had met again, the country was agitated by 
terrible news fiom Ireland, 

The Insh rebellions of Elizabeth’s reign had left laige 
parts of Ireland desolate The English Government sought to 
strengthen itself by planting colonies of Engbshraen and Scots- 
men in the country, especially on the vast estates of the chiefs 
whose propel ty had been declared “forfeit” on account of their 
rebellions A great part of Ulster was colonized in this way 
during the reign of James the Eirst 

naturally, tins seemed mere robbery to the Insh inhabit- 
ants For many years they nere too feeble and exhausted to 
rebel again, but they would not acknowledge that the new 
settlers had any nght to the land Keligious persecution was 
another great cause of discontent in Ireland, for the Insh were 
Roman Catholics, and the English government did -what it 
could to uproot their religion 

Strafford, who governed Ii eland fiom 1633 to 1640, was a 
good ruler in his way — that is, he kept order and encouraged 
trade — and Ireland under him seemed fairly prosperous But 
he did nothing — ^for indeed tins was impossible at the time — to 
put an end to the quarrels about leligion and the lan^ Thus 
the Insh had plenty of reasons, tor reheiling Their oppor- 
tunity seemed to have amved when Strafford perished on the 
scaffold, when the king had lost much of his powder, and when 
the Engh^ army which was raised to fight the Scots had been 
disbanded 

The rebelbon began in Ulster (October 1641), but soon 
spread further The Enghsh settlers, taken by surprise, weie 
slaughtered or dm en out The Irish took a terrible revenge 
for all they had suffered, and the repoits of then ferocious 
deeds spread panic and anxiety through the country 
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The thing that most alaimcd Failiament was that the 
rebels called themselves the Icing’s aimy, and pietendecl to be 
acting on his behalf How much Ohailes was to blame £oi the 
rebellion we cannot toll, but theie seems to bo no doubt that he 
had been trying to get assistance m Ii eland against the Pailia- 
ment, and that this was paitly the cause of the rebellion At 
all events tins teirihle affair much increased the distrust of 
Charles that was alieady felt, and foiced the Pailiamentaiy 
leaders to take fuithci measures against him 

The gieat difficulty was how to jmt dowm the lush without 
making the king too poweiful An aimy was w.a ntefl-in nuler— 
to s uppiess the rebellion , but accoiding to the law of the land, 
the army was entirely in the king’s contiol If, then, Parlia- 
ment raised an ai my and enti ustcd it to officers appointed by 
the king, he might fiist of all conquer or make terms with the 
Irish, and then turn upon the Parliament and oveithiow it 

In this difficulty the Parliamentaiy leaders resolved to be- 
gin by appealing to the nation, and endeavouiing to stii up 
public feeling They drew up a long paper called the “ Grand 
Remonstranc e,” in which they fiist set foith the king’s misdeeds 
and their own good actions, and then explained what they still 
thought necessaiy in older to secure good govemment 

They declared that they had no confidence in the councillois 
who were about the king, and demanded that he should in 
futuie appoint to posts in the government o nly such pers ons. 
as the Parliament could ti u sh Tbis meant, of cou r se, th at he 
should no longer choose h is ..own mimsteis, but.thatJEaidiament 
should ^hoose,them_ for. lum 

^They also demanded that the king should give his assent 
to a Bill, called the “ Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, ” which the 
Commons had passed shoitly befoie This Bill proposed to 
take away from the bishops then seats in the House of Lords, 
and to pi event them fiom exercising any civil authority Such 
a change would have been a great blow, not only at the chuich, 
but also at the king’s powei 

So fierce was the debate in the House of Commons about 
^the “Remonstiance,” that one who was piesent said it seemed 
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to Tiitn “that they all sat in the valley of the shadow of death ’’ 
But at last the “Remonstrance” was passed, hy a veiy small 
majority (November 22, 1641) It was immediately printed 
and pubhshed fai and wide through the country 
The next step taken by the Pailiaraentaiy leadeis was to 
in trod uce a_^]ll (December 1 641 ) w i nch placed the suprem e 
command of the forces, both by sea and land, in the hands of 
offi^s to be nam ed by Pailiament This was a very levolu 
tionary measme, and went far beyond the laws passed in the 
first session of the Long Parliament It was not likely that 
Chailes would grant all these demands without a struggle 
The publication of the “Remonstrance” was followed in 
London by street fights between the king’s fi lends and the sup- 
porters of Pailiament To put a stop to the agitation, the king 
resolved on dealing a great stioke at the Parliamentary leaders 
On January 4, 164.3 i he suddenly came to the Souse of Com- 
mons with a body of soldieis, in order to seize Pym. Hampden, 
and three other m enil^is, on the charge of high treason ’ 
Fortunately, Pym and his friends had heard of the plot in 
time, and escaped into the City of London Charles entered 
the House, and, looking round, lemaiked that “the birds were 
flown ” Then, foiled in his attempt, he left the House, followed 
by shouts of “ Pnvilege, pnvilege « ” from the members This 
violent and illegal action of the king did more than anything 
else to brmg on civil war 


lo. The First Civil War, 

1642-1644. 

T he attempted arrest of the five membeis m January 
1642 was fatal to Charles’s cause He lud been urged 
on to It by the queen, who, since Stiaffbid’s death, had gained 
great influence over him “ Go and pull the logues out by then 
ears, she said to him, and he obeyed her, against his 'better 
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judgment Having failed 111 Ins attempt, he seems to have felt 
that nothing was left hut'\\ai, and he left London on Januaiy 
10, 1642 

The spimg and summer of 1642 weie occupied with fruit- 
less negotiations, and with piepaiations foi war Each side 
tiled to cast on. the shouldeis of the other the blame of causing 
the tar The P arliame nt pr e ssed its tliiee r equirements _to.uch- 
ing_the.,anny,-flie-km^sjminister s. and the bishop s Several 
other demands weie made, but these were the most impoitant 
In Eebiuary 1642 the king assented to the exclusion of 
the bishops from the House of Loids, but Pailianient would 
no longei lest satisfied with this. The majoiity were already 
determined to sw'eep away the bishops ‘'root and branch,” as 
the phrase was On the othei two points the king refused to 
yield at all ^Vhen urged to giie up the command of the 
militia to Parhament for a shoit tune, he replied, “ Hot for one 
hour” 

It IS difficult to say which of the Pailiamentary demands 
was the most important But it should be cleaily understood 
that the old disputes about taxation and the law couits had 
quite dropped out of sight What men disputed about now 
W'as somethmg quite different The question w'as simply this 
^w h ethei t ho_JEarliament— oii_the-_L.mg_shQul d govern th w 
Apait fiom church lefoim, the Parliament, in de- 
manding the right to appoint the king’s councillors and the 
officers of the army, claimed sovereign power, and this was the 
immediate cause of the w'ar 

All through the country theie were gnevous searchmgs of 
eart, men taking sides with gieat reluctance, brotheis some- 
imes agamst brothers, in the conflict which was seen to be 
appioaclung Many who sided with the king did so out of 
loyalty to the mown, though they had little heait in the cause 
bir Edmund Vemey, the king’s standard-bearer, said to Hyde 
f Lord Clarendon) that he could not but give his life 

® Si ■'i' hose bread he had eaten foi thirty years,” but 
tiiat he had no leveience for the bishops, for whom this 
quariel subsists ” 
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At length, aftei ill negotiations had failed, and both 
paities had collected then forces, the Ling set up his standard 
at N ottingham (August 23, 1642), and the wai began Tlic 
weathei was stoiiny at the time, and it was noticed as i bad 
omen that tlie standard was blown down during the following 
night 

The countiy was almost equally divided between the two 
parties The east and south-east of England, togethei with 
London and most of the laige towns, were foi the Pailiament, 
while the noith and west weie for the king Charles’s sup- 
poiters had alieady got the name of “ Cavaliers,” from their 
gay diesses and long liaii The suppoiters of the Parliament 
weie nicknamed “Roundheads,” because most of the pooler 
classes, who sided with it, had then haii ciopped short Most 
of the nobility, and all the high churchmen, were on the king’s 
Bide, but many of the countiy gentry, and the commeicial 
classes generally, sided with the Pailiament 

The hist seiious battle of the war was fought at Edgehill, 
neai Banbuiy (Octobei 23, 1642) Prince Rupert, the king’s 
nephew, chaiged and routed the opposing caialry, but the 
Pailianientary infantiy stood film, and prevented the king fioni 
gaming a decisive victoiy Soon aftei waids Chailes marched 
on London, and i cached Bientfoid, but the London militia 
turned out, and he had to letiie 

Duiing the winter the two sides were inactiie, but in the 
summer of the yeai 1643 the fighting was serious and widely 
spiead It went on at once in the Thames valley, in Yorkshire, 
in the eastern counties, and in the south-west In almost all 
these districts the royal troops had the upper hand 

John Hampden, one of the best of the Parliamentary 
leadeis, was killed at Chalgiove Field, neai Oxford (June 1643) 
Fairfax was beaten by the Royalists undei Newcastle at 
Atherton Mooi, in Lancashiie, and diiven into Hull (July) 
At Roundway Down, neai Devizes, the Royalists won a com- 
plete victory over Wallei, and Pi nice Rupeit took Biistol 
The only gleam of success for the Parliamentary side was in the 
east, where Oliver Cromwell won the battle of Gainsborough 
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In August the king laid siege to Gloucester If that city 
had fallen, the Parliament would probably ha\e had to give 
■nay But their general, Loid Essex, succeeded m mai clung 



an army to its rehef, and the siege was laised On his way 
back to London, Essex nas attacked by the king at Newbury, 
near Reading An indecisive battle was fought, and Essex 
made good his retreat A little later (October) Ciomwell won 
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a battle at AVinceby, in Lincolnshire, and raised the siege of 
Hull 

But though these successes saied the Pailiament from utter 
defeat, the balance in the iiar had gone so much against 
them that they felt they could not continue the sti uggle with- 
out allies Moieovei, the Scots were becoming anxious, foi 
they knew that if the kmg beat the Parliament he would 
probably turn against them too Accordingly, an alhauce 
called the “ Solemn League and Covenant ” was made between 
the English Pailiament and the Presbyterian paity in Scotland 
(September 1643) 

In accordance with this treaty, a Scottish airay, under 
General Alexander Leslie, Eail of Leven, marched into Eng- 
land early in 1644, and joined the Paihamentaiy troops under 
Fairfax and Cromw ell Their combined forces utterly defeated 
the Eoyalists under Newcastle and Pnnce Rujiert in a great 
battle at Marston Moor in Yorkshire (July 1644) The victory, 
which was mainly due to Cromw ell’s charges at the head of the 
cavalry, was a great one, but it did not overthrow the king 

To balance the Scots, Charles made a truce with the lush 
rebels, and brought over some Irish tioops into England, 
while the Marquis of Montrose headed a Royalist rising in 
Scotland The Irish troops w ere soon beaten and dispersed , 
but Montrose won a battle at Trppermuii, and captured Perth 
This made the Scots in England afraid to go fai from their own 
homes Elsewhere, too, the war was not going well for the 
Parliament 

A Paihamentaiy army, under Essex, was cut to pieces 
in Coinwall (August), and a little later a second indecisive 
battle was fought at Newbuiy (October) It was the slackness 
or incapacity of the Parliamentary leaders, Manchester and 
Waller, that prevented this battle from bemg a iictoiy for tlie 
Parliament Tlieii failure led to a great and decisive change 
in the conduct of the war 
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II. The Rise of Oliver Cromwell. 

1644-1648. 

O LIVER CROMWELL, wlio now for the first time came 
to the front, was a Huntingdonshire gentleman, bom 
of a good family, and well connected He sat as member for 
Cambridge m the Long Parliament, but did not take a pi emi- 
nent part in the debates When the wai began, he went into 
the eastern counties, and soon formed a body of excellent sol- 
diers, mostly religious men, who nere ready to folloiv him any- 
wheie He was a big, stiong man, with rather heavy features, 
careless in his dress, and not a good speaker , but he had deep 
lehgious convictions and great pohtical ability, and he iias a 
bom leader of men 

He belonged to a rehgious sect, hitherto of no great im- 
portance, the Independents They ere so called because they 
did not like either the Anglican or the Presbyteiian system of 
chuich government, but believed that every congregation of 
religious men should be allowed to woiship God in their own 
fashion They were the first people in England who upheld 
toleration in matters of lehgion 

How Cromwell saw that, with the aimy and the generals 
that the Parliament had, it would nei er be able to beat the 
king He and his friends therefore bi ought foiwaid a pio- 
posal that all members of Pailiament holding commissions in 
the army should give up their military commands, leaving the 
conduct of the war to men who were soldiers and nothing else 
This was called the “Self-Denying Ordmance,” because the 
members of Parliament affected by it nere called upon to stiip 
themselves of the honoui and money they got by being mihtary 
officers. 

While this plan was under discussion, Pailiament was 
trying to come to an agreement with the king Terms of 
peace were debated in a meeting at IJxbndge, in Middlesex 
But since their alliance with the Scots, the Parliamentaiy 
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leaders weie more detei mined than ever to abolish the bishops, 
and to this Ohailes lefused Ins consent Peace "was tlieiefoie 
iinpossible 

Since the ivai was to go on, it became more desiiable 
than evei to pass the “ Self-Denymg Ordinance ” It was also 
proposed to refoim tlie aimy, by seeding out the bad troops, 
and forming a small and well-disciplined foice, drilled and 
equipped on the plan adopted by Ciomwell for Ins own men 
This proposal was called the “ New Model ” There was much 
debate ovei the Ordinance and the New Model, but at length 
both weie passed by the Pailiament 

The Eails of Essea and Manchestei, and other membeis 
of Parliament, consequently gave up their commands Ciom 
well alone was allowed to letam his post in the aimy, because 
he was the one general who had proved successful in the war 
This was a great advantage for Oiomwell, as we shall see by- 
and-by 

The “New Model” army, under Paiifav and Cromwell, 
soon put an end to the war On June 14, 1645, a decisne 
battle was fought at Naseby, on the borders of Leicestershire, 
in which the king’s forces were utterly routed Soon after- 
wards, in September, Montrose, who had fought gallantly for 
the king in Scotland, and had won sei eral victories, was com- 
pletely beaten by the Scottish geneial, David Leslie, at Philip- 
haugh, 111 Selkiikshire Thencefoi ward the war went hope- 
lessly against the Royalists 

The Parliamentary forces marched over the country, beating 
the king’s supporters wherever they met them, and com- 
pelling fortress after fortress to surrender In May 1646 
Charles, finding it impossible to continue the struggle, gave 
himself up to the Scottish army, then encamped at Newark, 111 
Nottinghamshire In the following June, Oxford, the chief 
Royalist stronghold, surrendered to Fairfax, and with this the 
w ar was practically over 

But Charles, though beaten, was still king, and his con 
querors did not know what to do with him They found it 
as difficult to come to terms with him now as they had found 
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it before the wai began This was chiefly because they all 
wanted diffeient things 

When the English Pailiament adopted the Solemn League 
and Covenant in 1643, they promised to establish the Presby- 
terian system in England They therefoie demanded that the 
king should throw ovei the English Church altogether, and 
adopt Piesbyterianism But what they really cared about 
much moie than this was that Charles should give them control 
of the ai my 

The Scots, on their side, did not care much what hap- 
pened to the English army, but they wished that the king 
» should “ take the Cov enant,” and establish Presbyterianism 
Lastly, the English aimy, whidi now consisted mostly of 
Independents and of othei religious sects, disbking Angli- 
cans and Piesbytenans equally, demanded rebgious liberty 
Charles intrigued with all these thiee parties in turn, and 
tiled to make the best teims he could for himself by setting 
one against anothei 

The fiist move in this curious three-conieied game was won 
by the English Parliament Finding that Chailes would not 
accept the teims which they and the Scots jointly offered him, 
they paid the Scottish army then expenses in the war, where- 
upon the Scots gave up the king to them, and maiched back 
into their own country (January 1647) Having got possession 
of the king, Pailiament then tned to disband the army 

But the aimy lefused to separate without leceiving the 
arrears of pay which were due, as well as secmity foi freedom 
of religion To enforce then demands, they suddenly seized 
upon the king at Holniby House, neai Northampton (June) 
Then they maiched on London, and forced the Presbyterian 
leaders to w ithdraw from Paihament 

Tliere wra-s now' a good chance of some agreement being 
come to, but Charles spoilt everj thing by refusing the terms 
offeied In Novembei he suddenly fled from Hampton Couit, 
where the aimy had placed him, and took refuge in Caiis- 
brooke Castle, m the Isle of Wight Theie he continued his 
intrigues, and succeeded in wmning over the Scots to his side. 
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The Scots were becoming afiaid of Cromwell and the English 
army, and they therefore combined with the Eoyah&ts in Eng- 
land foi the lestoration of the king 

In the spring of 1648, Boyalist insunections took place in 
Wales, Kent, and othei places. In July, the Scottish army 
invaded England, and what is called the Second Civil War 
began But it was soon ovei, for in August the Scots weie 
utteily beaten by Cromwell at Preston, and the Royalist 
risings were also suppressed This victory sealed the fate of 
the king 


12. The Establishment of the 
Commonwealth — 1648-1651. 

W HILE the second civil war was going on, the Presby- 
tenan members of Pailiament wdio had been expelled 
in 1647 letuinedeto their places, and Parliament again began 
to tieat with the kmg Charles was at first as unyielding as 
ever, but the victory at Preston destioyed Ins last hope He 
now gave vray, and accepted the Paihamentaiy terms (Sep- 
tember 1648) This anangenient was called the Treaty of 
Newport, from the place in the Isle of Wight where it was 
made 

But it was now too late, for Cromwell and the army had 
resolved that the author of so much nnseiy and bloodshed 
should not be allowed to live any longer They marched on 
London, and demanded the punishment of the king Parlia- 
ment, however, stood hrm, and passed a vote approving of the 
Treaty of Neivjiort Thereupon an officer named Colonel 
Piide went down with his troopers to the House of Commons, 
and expelled more than a hundred of the Presbyterian mem 
bers (December 6, 1648) This violent act was afteiwaids 
known as “Pride’s Puige ” 

The remaining members, who soon got the nnknanie of 
the “Rump Parliament,” were in agreement with the army. 
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and voted vhat the aimy -wanted A special comt of ]ustice, 
presided ovei by John Biadsliaw, ivas created to tiy the king 
on the chaige of high treason Natuially, Chailes lefused to 
acknowledge the authoiity of the couit, or to plead hefoie it 
But his objections weie not listened to, and sentence of death 
was passed upon him 

He was beheaded in front of the palace of Whitehall on 
Januaiy 30, 1649 In his last speech, on the scaffold, Chailes 
declared himself to be a “maityi to the people,” put to death 
, because he would not consent “to have all things changed 
according to the power of the sw ord ” This -w as no doubt in 
ascertain sense tiue 

He came to his death thiough trying, by all the means in 
his powei, to maintain the authoiity of the crown and of the 
English Church In this sense he was a maityr to his faith, 
and died doing -what he belieied to be his duty But it is 
equally true that his obstinacy and his plotting brought about 
the civil war, while his intiigues during the last two yeais 
destioyed all tiust in him, and made a peaceable settlement 
impossible Thus, if the “power of the swoid ” came at last to 
rule e\ery thing, this was mainly the fault of King Charles 

When the king was dead, the Bump Parliament speedily 
established a republic The monaichy and the House of 
Lords were abolished as “useless and dangeious” things The 
government was placed in the hands of a Council of State of 
forty-one membeis Finally, an Act declaiing England to be 
a “commonwealth and free state,” or, as we should say, a 
fepubhc, was passed in May 1649 

Fairfax was still commander-in-chief of the army, but the 
soldiers looked up to Cromwell as then real leader This made 
him very powerful, and as he was at the same time a member 
of Parliament and of the Council, he was now the first man in 
the state But several years were still to elapse befoie he 
became its absolute lulei 

At this moment Scotland and Ireland defied the authority 
of the English Parliament, while even in the army there were 
signs of discoid Some of the soldiers thought the revolution 
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had not gone fai enough, and \\ ished to see an equal division 
of piopcity and an abolition of all authoiity These men 
weie called “ Levellcis ” In May 1649 they broke out into 
open mutiny 

But Croms\cll was able to cope with all these difBculties 
He speedily suppicssed the mutiny in the aimy, and then 
started for Ireland Dublin and Londonderiy were at this 
time the only places in Ireland ■which still adhered to the 
Pailiament All the lost of the countiy was in revolt But 
the lush, true to then ancicut character, had not yet come to 
any agreement among themselves, though it was nearly eight 
years since then lebclhon had begun 

Cromwell landed at Dublin in August 1649 He fust 
marched against Drogheda, a stiong place on the Boyne, wheie 
the best part of the Iiisli army lay A stout lesistance was 
made, but the town was taken by stoim, and the garrison weie 
killed almost to a man (Septembci) Tlience Cromwell marched 
southward to Wexford That town, too, was stormed, and 
another massacre took place (October) 

These two tenable blows bioke the stiength of the re 
hellion Early next yeai (1650) Ciomwell oierian all the 
south of Ii eland, taking one place aftei another Then he 
returned to England, IcaMng Ins lieutenants, Ludlow and 
Iicton, ■to finish the work of conquest, which was soon com- 
plete 

Meanwhile the Scottish Royalists had fallen out among 
themselves Eaily in 1650 Montrose imaded the Highlands 
w'lth a small army, hoping to place the joung Piince Charles 
on the throne But the Picsbytenans, under the Duke of 
Argyll, would not have Chailes, unless he promised to take 
the Covenant They theiefoic resisted Montrose, who w'as 
defeated and captured at Coibresdale, in Ross shire, brought to 
Edinburgh, and executed (May 1650) 

Tlius the party of Argyll — the Coienanteis, as they w'eie 
called — became supreme, and Prince Cliarlcs had to accejit 
their terms He went -to Scotland, took the Covenant, and 
'' was received by the Scots as then king This forced the 
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English Pailiament to act, and m July 1650 an English aimy 
undei Cioinwell invaded Scotland 

Ciomwell advanced towaids Edinbuigh, but the Scots undei 
Leslie skilfully evaded a battie, and the English, unable to 
find provisions, had to retreat to Dunbai There they weie 
hemmed in between the hills and the sea, and it seemed as if 
they would be forced to yield But in then anxiety to secure 
a victoiy, the Scots left their strong position on the lulls, 
whereupon Cromwell attacked and completely defeated them 
(September 3, 1650) 

The victoiy of Dunbai did not, however, end the war 
On the contiary, Charles was ciowned King of Scotland at 
Scone on Januaiy 1, 1651 The Scots withdrew noithward, 
followed by Cromwell, and foi a long time the hostile foices lay 
facing each other neai Stirling, or vainly tiying to get into a 
position of advantage Suddenly (August 1651) Chailes broke 
up his camp and marched lapidly into England, hoping that 
the English Royahsts would come to his aid 

He marched westward into the Severn valley, hotly pur- 
sued by CromAvell, and encamped at Worcester There the 
final battle of the w'ai was fought, and Ciomwell gained a 
victory, which he himself called a “crowning mercy” (Sep- 
tember 3, 1651) Charles, aftei many diflSculties and hair- 
breadth escapes, made his way to Prance, and the three king- 
doms submitted to the English Pailiament and army 


13. The Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate — 1651-1658. 

T he close of the civil war in 1651 left the Parliament and 
the army facing each othei, as in 1647 and 1648 
Again they were unable to agree as to how the government 
should be earned on It w as cleai that if a Parliament was to 
govern the countiy, it ought to be a Parliament really repre- 
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senting the people of Gieat Bntain But the Bump Parha 
ment in 1651 iias far from doing this, it iias a meie fragment 
of the old Parliament elected eleven yeais before 

Cromwell and the airay advised that it should dissolve as 
soon as possible and allow a new Parliament to be elected 
But the members were anxious to continue in power They 
therefore brought in a bill w hich not only put off their dissolu- 
tion for two yeais, but also enacted that all the members of 
the old Parliament should retain their seats in the new 

Such a selfish and unjust proposal could not be allowed to 
pass, so Ciomwell lesolved to stop it In April 1653 he went 
dow n to the House w ith some of his troopers, and after rating 
the members soundlj for their conduct, turned them out of doors 
Thus the famous Long Parhament came to an end foi a time 
Ciomwell then called together (July 1653) a small assembly 
of persons, not elected by the people, but nominated by 
himself and other ofiicers, to consider what should be done 
This assembly was called the “ Little Parliament,” or “ Bare- 
bone’s Pailiament,” from one of its members, a merchant, 
named Praise God Barbon. It proposed a great many changes , 
but the task of inventing a practical scheme of government 
was too much for it, and it soon resigned its powers into Crom- 
well’s hands (December 1653) 

Thereupon the ofhceis of the army met together and 
framed a constitution, which was called the “Instrument of 
Government” This constitution established (1) a single head 
of the state, to be called the “Protector,” (2) a Parliament, 
consisting of one chambei, and representing not England alone, 
but — for the first time m our history — Great Bntain and 
Ireland , (3) a Council of State, chosen jointly by the Protec- 
tor and the Parliament The Protector vv as to have command 
of the army and navy , while the Parliament was to meet 
every three years, to vote taxes and make laws 

Cromwell became Protector in December 1653 His first 
task was to restore the countiy to its piopei position abroad 
Tlie great war on the Continent had ended, so far as Germany, 
Sweden, and Holland weie concerned, in 1648, but it was still 
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going on between France and Spam Germany was nearly 
ruined by thirty years of strife. Spam was slowly decaying, 
while France was becoming stronger every year 

The Dutch, who had thrown off the yoke of Spam, were 
now the rivals of England m regard to commerce and naval 
power. A war broke out between the two nations in 1651, 
which was earned on with dogged resolution by both sides 
Several naval battles were fought, m which the Dutch admiral, 
Tromp, proved a match for the English commander, Blake 
But on the whole the Dutch were worsted, and they were glad 
to make peace with Cromwell, in Apnl 1654, resigning to 
England the supremacy at sea. 

After this, the Protector was free to carry out a bold and 
successful foreign pohey Three things he especially aimed 
at — ^to secure the safety of the Commonwealth, to maintain the 
Protestant rehgion, and to foster Bntish tradn Accordmglr, 
he entered into a league with two of the chief Protestant 
powers of the Contment, Sweden and Holland, which strength- 
ened him at home, and made him head of the Protestant party 
m Europe. 

Has great power led both France and Spam to court his 
alliance. He first tned to get the Spaniards to permit pTigligli 
merchants to trade freely with the Spanish colonies, and to 
promise that they should not be molested on account of their 
rehgion , but the Spaniards refused, and he declared war 
against Spam. 


Still, he did not at once jom France Before domg so, he 
insisted that the French kmg, Louis the Fourteenth, should 
put a stop to the persecution of the Protestants in Savoy Iq 
order to gain the help of Cromwell against Spam, Louis made 
the Duke of Savoy cease persecuting his subjeefc:, upon which 
the alliance between Great Britain and France was concluded 
(1657) 


In the war with Spain, Cromwell was victorious In 1655 
he took Jamaica from the Spaniards A little later the En?- 
conjunction with the French, beat the Spaniards 
at the battle of the Dunes and took Dunkirk in Flanders 
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(June 1658) Thus, in tlio course of a few jeais, Cromwell 
I'ai&ed Gieat Biitain to a height of power in Europe which she 
had never reached before 

In his home government Cromwell was not so successful, 
foi he could not get a Parliament to acknovv ledge his authority 
111 accoi dance with the “ Instrument of Government,” he called 
a Parliament in September 1654 But he soon quarrelled with 
it, for it contained a good many Eepubheans, who regarded him 
as a tyrant Ho turned out a large number of these, but the 
remainder still opposed him, so he dissolved the Parliament 
(January 1655) 

Cromwell’s second Parliament was called in 1656 Tins 
time he began bj excluding nearly a hundred of his opponents 
The rest drew up a document called the “ Humble Petition and 
Advice,” in which, among othei things, they begged Cromwell 
to take the title of king 

Cromwell w as ready to become king, but the Republicans in 
the aiiny were so hostile to this proposal that he had to give 
it up He accepted, however, the rest of the “Petition and 
Advice,” which established a soit of House of Loids, and gave 
the Piotectoi the right of naming his successor 

When, in the second session of this Parliament, the ex- 
cluded members were allowed to return to their places, they 
at once began to attack the nevr House of Lords, and Cromwell 
again dismissed Parliament (February 1658) This was his 
last attempt at Parliamentary government He died on the 
anniversary of his victories of Dunbar and Worcester, Septem- 
ber 3, 1658 


14. The Restoration — 1658-1667. 

T he government of Cromwell bad been in many ways very 
successful He had made England respected abroad, 
and he had kept order at home He had increased trade and 
commerce , he had made religion free — not indeed so free as it 
13 now', but free in comparison wnth what it had been befora 
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Kevertlieless, lie had altogether failed to establish his powei on 
a secure foundation 

jMost persons in Great Britain held him to he a usui’per, 
and he could nei ei get a freely elected Parliament to support 
him Therefore he "vras obliged to depend on his army — ^that 
is to say, his goiemment iras a military despotism, more 
destructive of national liberty than the government of Charles 
the First His power perished with him, foi when he died 
there was no one to take his place 

His sou, Richard Cromu ell, was made Protector , but 
Richard was a quiet, unambitious man, quite unable to follow 
in his father’s steps He summoned a Pailiament, but the 
old quarrel betw een the Parhament and the army broke out 
again, and neither army nor Paihament paid any attention to 
Richard, so m July 1659 he resigned 

After this, for nearly a jear, there was no government in 
Great Biitain. The leniains of the old Long Parliament — ^the 
Rump, as it was called — which had never been legally dissolved, 
returned to 'Westminsler , but it had no longer any power 
The army itself was disunited, and the geneials quarrelled with 
one another At last, it became cleai to every one, even to 
the soldiers themselves, that the only way out of this state of 
anarchy and confusion was to restore the king 
General Monk, who commanded the army in Scotland, 
marched to London, persuaded the Rump to dissolve itself, 
and summoned a free Parhament, called the “ Com ention ” 
This assembly at once imited Prince Charles, who was then 
in Holland, to return He enteied London on May 29, 1660, 
and began to reign as Charles the Second So glad were all 
the people to see him, that he said he wondered why he had 
not come back before 

But though the monaichy was restored, it was not the old 
monarchy of Chailes the First The Acts which the Long 
Parliament had passed in its first session weie almost all mam- 
^med, and thus the power of the crown remamed limited 
pie great army, on which Ciorawell’s power had rested, was 
disbanded The old feudal rights of the crow n w ere abolished , 
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but, to make up for tin's, the tav called the “excise,” iihicli 
had been invented by the Long Pailiament, was maintained 
The king’s revenue was fixed at £1,200,000 — a large sum for 
those da^ s 

After this, the Comcntion Pailiament was dissolved, and 
a regulai Parliament was called (jMaj 1661), which sat for 
neaily eighteen jears Tins Pailiament was at fiist much 
more royalist than the Convention It strongly condemned 
the civil war, and declared that the king had sole control of 
the anny, that no laws could be passed without Ins consent, 
and that Parliament could not, under any conditions, levy war 
against him The English Chuich received back again all its 
rights and privileges, and several laws were passed to suppress 
the Nonconformists 

The Corporation Act (1661) obliged all holders of offices in 
towns to take the sacrament according to the English form 
The Act of TJnifoimitj (1662) enforced the use of the English 
Prayer Book in all places of worship The Conventicle Act 
(1664) forbade any congregation to hold divine service except 
according to the 1 itual of the Church of England Pinally, the 
Five Mile Act (166a) forbade anj Nonconformist minister to 
teach in schools, or to come within five miles of a town. 

This tyrannical body of laws, which led to much persecu- 
tion of the Nonconformists, was called the “Clarendon Code,” 
from Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon Clarendon had been 
one of the moderate reformers in the early days of the Long 
Parliament, but he was a strong churchman, and when the 
Parliament began to attack the church he had gone over to 
the king’s side 

After Charles’s death. Clarendon acted as the chief adviser 
of his son, and when Charles the Second came back in 
1660 he became Lord Chancellor, and the chief minister of 
the crown. At first he had great infiuence with the king, and 
was popular w ith the nation But lie gradually lost the king’s 
fav our, partly because he w as too strict, and partly because he 
was too pow erful 

Charles the Second was not at all like his father To 
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begin •with, he was irrebgious and immoral In the second 
place, though he would ha\ e liked to be an absolute king, he 
loied pleasure above all things, and for the sake of his own 
ease and comfort he was ready to give way to Parliament, or 
to betray the interests of his countiy to foreigneis, as Ins father 
would never have done While Clarendon was in power, 
Charles could not do quite what he liked, and theiefore he 
was not sorry to get nd of him when he fell out of favour "with 
the Parliament 

Clarendon grew unpopular because he had so much power, 
but his fall was chiefly due to his foreign policy The 
country was beginning to be afiaid of France, which w as be- 
coming very poweiful under Louis the Fourteenth But in 
spite of this, Clarendon made France still stronger (1662) by 
seUing to Louis the port of Dunkirk, which Ciomwell had 
taken from Spain a few years before 

Then, in 1665, war was declared against Holland Tlie 
nation had no objection to this, for they were veiy jealous of 
the Dutek But the war was mismanaged, and much public 
money was wasted by the corruptness or the incapacity of the 
king’s ministers Some victories were won over the Dutch, 
but in the end they had the best of the fighting 

At the same time people were in great distress owing to 
the fearful plague, which carried off thousands of -victims in 
1665, and the great fire of London, which consumed a laige 
part of the city in 1666 Of course Clarendon was not to 
blame foi these misfortunes, but they all tended to increase 
the anger of the people, when, in 1667, the Dutch fleet sailed 
up the Medway and burned the English ships at Chatham 
This event forced Great Britain to make a dishonourable peace 
The national disgrace caused such an outcry against Clarendon 
that Charles dismissed him from office (August 1667) 
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15. Charles II. and the Parliamentary 
Opposition — 1667-1679. 

P AHLIAilENT "was not satisfied 'wnth driving Clarendon 
from office. The Commons impeached him for high 
treason, and ■when, to avoid pnnisbment, he fled to France, 
sentence of exile was passed upon him Tins was an important 
event, for it taught over agam the lesson which had been taught 
by the fell of Strafford — namely, that no minister, howeier 
powerful, could defy Parliament with impumt} 

It meant also a change of feeling towards the king Tlie 
enthusiasm for the monarchy was fest dying away In 1660 
men had been so heartily sick of the Commonwealth and the 
army that they had welcomed the king’s return as a rehef from 
mtolerable tyranny But now they began to find out that the 
restored monarchy was not perfect, and in condemnmg Claren- 
don they blamed his master 

The nation had soon further cause for discontent On the 
fell of Clarendon, the king appointed a new ministry It was 
called the "Cabal’ (which means “secret”), from the first 
letters of the minister^ names — Chfford, Arlington, Bucking- 
ham, Ashley (afterwards Lord Shafteshuiy), and Lauderdale. 
They were slirewd men, but very unscrupulous pohticians, and 
they helped the king in his schemes. 

Charles was inclined towards an alhance with France, partly 
became he was half French himself — ^bis mother, Henrietta 
^feria, was daughter of the French king, Heniy the Fourth 
—and partly because he thought his cousin, Louis the Four- 
teenth, would be able to help him to become less dependent on 
his Parhament To gain the friendship of the French king, 
Charles now played a very clever but a very dishonest game. 

At this time (1667) France was at war with Spain, and 
was winning victories oier the Spaniards Charles “"therefore 
made a league with Holland and Sweden against France (1668) 
Tins was called the Triple Alliance It was very popular in 
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England, because men were afraid tnafc Erancexias gi owing too 
stiong, and ifc Avas successful, for it forced Louis to make peace 
Avitli Spam 

Louis Avas very angry Avitli the Dutch, and set himself at 
once to make fi lends with Ohailes, in order to break up the 
Triple Alliance This was just Avhat Charles wanted He 
welcomed the offers of Louis, and in 1670 the Tieaty of Dover 
was made between them In this treaty France and Great 
Biitain engaged to make wai jointly on the Dutch, and if 
possible to conquei then countiy 

But there Aias also a secret clause in the treaty, known 
only to Charles and two of his ministers, by Avliich Louis 
promised to give Charles ^200,000 a jeai, on condition that 
Charles should do his best to restoie the Homan Catholic re- 
ligion m England In accordance witli this treaty, Avai Avas 
declared against Holland in 1672 About the same time 
Charles issued a “Declaiation of Indulgence,” in which he 
announced that in future the laws against dissenters, Avhethei 
Protestant or Homanist, would be relaxed 

How this was in itself an excellent thing, for it Avas a step 
towards rehgious freedom But Chailes had no right to altei 
the laws Avithout the consent of Pailiament , moieovei, his real 
design Avas to favour, not the Protestant dissenters, but the 
Humanists Pailiament theiefore obliged Charles to withdraw 
the declaration, and then passed the “Test Act” (1673), by 
winch all peisons holding office under the crown were obliged 
to take the saci ament according to the form of the English 
Church This enactment was intended to keep all Honcon- 
foi mists, Avhether Piotestant or Homanist, from sharing in the 
government of the country 

The lesult of the Test Act was that James, Duke of York, 
the king’s brother, Avho was a Homanist, had to give up his 
post of Loid High Admiial, while Lord Clifford also retired 
fiom office So strong was the feeling against the Cabal Min- 
JSti y , that the other members soon afterwards witluli eAv Thus 
the king’s plans weie frustrated, and for the second time he 
'ras foiced by pubhc opinion to change his ministers. 



Sir Thomas Osborne, ^fterwards Earl of Danbj, now 
took the lead m the govwnment One of the first things he 
had to deal with was me war with Holland, winch had not 
been successful Whe/the Eiench invaded Holland, a i evolu- 
tion broke out, in which the Dutch overthiew then repubhcan 
leadeis, and set up William, the young Prince of Orange, as 
“Stadhoudei ” (or ruler), in their place William was a very 
brave and eneigctic prince, and undei his leadership the Dutch 
lepelled the combined foices of England and Prance 

Thei e was a great and growing jealousy of Prance in Eng- 
land, and by this time, too, the secret arrangement between 
Charles and Louis had partly leaked out Parliament now 
demanded that peace should be made with Holland The king 
himself was not soiry to put an end to the war, for the Piince 
of Oiange was his nephew, the son of his sister Maiy and 
William, Prince of Orange, who died in 1651 Peace was 
therefore made in Febiuary 1674 

Three years later (1677) William of Orange marned Mary, 
niece of the king, and eldest daughtei of James, Duke of 
Yoik The mariiage was very popular in England, and Parlia- 
ment pressed the king to declare war against Fiance in aid 
of the Dutch To avoid this, Charles made anothei secret 
treaty with Louis, by which he agieed, on lecemng a laige 
sum of money fiom Fiance, to prorogue Parliament, and not 
to assist the Dutch (1678) 

Soon afterwards Louis made peace with Holland, and then 
disclosed the secret tieaty The disclosure caused great ex- 
citement and indignation, for the people were already much 
agitated by rumours about a so called “ Popish Plot ” One 
Titus Oates had come forward, pretending that he had proofs 
of a teiiible plot, which he said the Homanists had concocted 
against the king and the nation His stones were mostly lies, 
but they weie generally believed 

A sort of panic ensued Many Homan Catholics wero im- 
piisoned and executed on the evidence of woithless infoimeis 
An Act was passed excluding Papists from the House of Loids 
Danby was impeached for his share in the secret treaty, and 
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the Commons "weie piepaiing to attack James, Duke of Yoik, 
the kmg’s bi other, when Ohailes dissolved Parliament (Jan- 
uary 1679) 

The new Pailiament, elected in a time of great excite- 
ment, was even more stiongly Piotestant than the last It 
continued the attack on Danby, who, in spite of the king’s 
pardon, was committed to the Towei But its most important 
step was to bring m a Bill called the “ Exclusion Bill,” to 
exclude the Duke of Yoik fiom the succession to the thione 
A violent struggle took place over this proposal, which neaily 
gave iise to a levolution 


- 16, The Exclusion Bill, and the 
T^^ranny of James 11 . — 1679-1688. 


T he leader of the Parliamentary opposition in 1679 was 
Lord Shaftesbury, Avho, as Loid Ashley, had been a 
membei of the Cabal Ministiy His leal object in pushing on 
the Exclusion Bill was not only to shut out the Duke of Yoik 
from the succession, but to put the Duke of Monmouth on the 
throne Monmouth was the son of Charles the Second, but 
he had no nght to succeed, because he was not legitimate — ^that 
IS, lus father and mother had not been married As Chailes 
had no legitimate children, his brother James, Duke of York, 
was the rightful heir to the throne 


The kmg, on his side, behaved very discreetly in this 
matter He gave his consent to an excellent law which Pai- 
introduced, called the “Habeas Corpus Act” (May 
1679), by which the nght to a fair and speedy tiial was secured 
to a^ll prisoners But he was determined not to accept the 
xclusion Bill, and when the Commons pressed it on he dis- 
solved Parliament (July 1679) 

A new Parliament was called in October 1679, but it was 
prorogued again and again, and did not meet till October 1680 
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The House of Commons passed the Exclusion Bill, hut the 
House of Lords, after a gieat speech by Lord Halifax against 
the Bill, rejected it Emboldened by this support, the king 
dedal ed lie would never assent to the Bill The Commons 
replied by refusing supplies, whereupon Charles dismissed them 
(January 1681) 

A little later (Maich 1681) another Parliament met, this 
time at Oxford Theie was great excitement throughout the 
country Eor the third time the Commons brought in the 
Exclusion Bill Charles offered to consent to a law banishing 
the Duke of York, and making the Prince of Orange (his son- 
in-law) regent in his place But the Commons insisted on 
excluding the duke altogether, and the king again dissolved 
Parliament (March 28, 1681) 

This was the end of the struggle The Exclusion Bill 
was in itself a revolutionary measuic, and in their efforts to 
pass the Bill the Commons weie so violent that they brought 
the nation to the verge of cml w ar The king, on the other 
hand, kept well inthin his lights, and he offered great conces- 
sions, which the Commons rejected 

The majority of the nation, seeing that the supporteis 
of the Bill were going too far, and dreadmg another armed 
struggle like that of 1642, rallied to the king’s side, while the 
fury of the opposite faction gradually burned itself out During 
the rest of his reign Charles had little trouble A plot, called 
the Rye House Plot, to murder him and the Duke of York, 
was discovered (1683), and only brought further discredit on 
their opponents When Charles died, in 1685, the duke suc- 
ceeded at once to the tin one. 

James the Second was veiy different from his brother 
In his moral chaiacter he was, indeed, little if at all bettei 
than Charles But while Charles was good-natured and easj 
going, wntty in conversation, and gracious to all about him, 
James was gloomy, taciturn, and revengeful Charles, again, 
was a clever politician, and had great insight into men and 
affairs, but James was stupid and incautious Lastly, while 
Cliarles cared little or nothing for religion, James w as so bigoted 
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a Eomanist that lie was ready to hazard his crown in the cause 
of Kome 

The defeat of the Exclusion Bill led James to think that 
the nation was more devoted to him than it really was Tins 
opmion was further strengthened by the success which he met 
with m the first year of his reign. Two attempts at msurrec- 
tion were made, and both failed 

The Duke of Monmouth landed in the west of England 
(June 1685), and endeavoured to raise the country against 
James. He was joined by a good many of the poorer people, 
but the nobilHy and gentry, for the most part, held aloof The 
small army -nhich he collected was soon defeated by the royal 
troops at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire (July 6) — the last battle 
fought on English soiL Monmouth was soon afterwards cap- 
tured and executed, pleading in vam for mercy (July 15) 
A terrible revenge was taken on his misguided adherents, 
many of whom were condemned to death by Judge Jeffreys, 
in what was called the “ Bloody Assiza” 

3Ieanvhile, in Scotland, the Earl of Argyll, the head of the 
Presbyterian party, had attempted a rismg, with as little suc- 
cess He too was defeated, captured, and executed (June 
1685) Parliament, during this crisis, had shown itself loyal 
to the king, and voted him large supphes 

Thus encouraged, James set about his great design of 
estabhshing the Homan Cathohe rebgion in England His 
first object was to place Homamsts in command of the army 
and m important offices of state He did not summon Parlia- 
ment again, foi he knew it would oppose him, but he used the 
law courts, as his father had done 

He gave a commission m the army to Sir Edward Hales, 
a Homanist, at the same time exempting him from the test 
imposed by the Test Act of 1673 The question, whether he 
had a right so to “dispense with” the Test Act — that is, to 
exempt a person from its action — was then tried before a court 
of law, and the judges decided in faiourof the king (June 1686) 
Thereupon many other Homamsts received offices, both ci\il 
and military, and the Test Act was openly set at naught 
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Soon afterwards tlie Court of High Commission, which 
had been abolished in 1641, was illegally revived It was 
used to oveiawe the clergy, and to prevent them from opposing 
the king’s plans In Apiil 1687 the kmg issued a “Declara- 
tion of Indulgence,” by which ho “suspended” — that is, 
stopped for a time — ^the laws against Romanists and othei 
dissenteis 

The univeisities were next attacked The deanery of 
Chnst Chinch, Ovford, was given to a Romanist, and the 
fellows of Magdalen College were expelled for refusing to elect 
a Roman Catholic president The vice-chancellor and others 
at Cambridge were punished for refusing to confer a degree on 
a Romanibt 

Finally, in May 1688, James issued the Declaration of In- 
dulgence again, and this time he oideied the clergy to read it 
in then churches Archbishop Sancioft and six other bishops, 
having presented a petition to the kmg against this order, were 
brought to tiial on a charge of sedition The trial was watched 
by the whole country with intense anxietv The result was 
that the bishops were acquitted, and their acquittal (June 30) 
was the signal for a 1 evolution 


17. The Enghsh Revolution, 

1688-1689. 

I N' the short space of three years, James had contiived to 
set the whole country against him There were two 
parties in the state, who were first known as Whigs and Tones 
during the struggle over the Exclusion Bill Tlie Whigs, w ho 
supported the bill, thought tliat, if kmg and Parliament dis- 
agreed, the king must give way Tlie Tories, who believed in 
what was called the “divine right” of kings, held that no one 
had a right to resist the king 

But the Tories regarded the church as equally sacred with 
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the Clown, and James was doing Ins best to overthiow the 
chuich Thus the Tones could not maintain then leligioii 
witliout opposmg the king In. this conflict religion earned 
the day, and the Tones were dnven, foi a time at least, to join 
the "Whigs 

Nor was it only the Protestant religion that was being 
attacked, James was also threatenmg political libeity In 
“ suspending ” the laws against Papists and other dissenters, he 
swept aside the authoiity of Parliament In piosecuting the 
bishops for then petition, he violated one of the most ancient 
hbeities of Englishmen 

Eurther, James maintained, and even increased, the army 
which had been raised against Monmouth, and he placed Homan 
Catholic officers in command "With this army lie evidently 
intended to crush any opposition that might be made to his 
plans Thus the countiy was threatened "with a tyranny like 
that of Cromwell, but worse, because it would have been 
Bomanist instead of Protestant 
Einally, the state of foreign afiaus undei James caused 
much anxiety to all who wanted to see Great Biitain poweiful 
and prosperous abroad. Louis the Fourteenth had for some 
time been encroaching on his neighbours In 1681, during a 
time of peace, he had seized the gieat town of Strasbuig, and 
had annexed many other places ui Alsace and Lorraine Soon 
afterwards he occupied Luxemburg, and bombarded Genoa 
Moi cover, he was becoming, in his old age, a bigoted Homanist, 
and had begun to persecute the French Piotestants Fiance 
was therefore a growing danger, not only to Great Britain and 
urope, but also to the Protestant religion. 

Now Europe was weak and disunited, and so long as Gieat 
Bntmn remained allied with France, there was no power 
capable of checkmg the French king But James persisted in 
maintaining the French alliance which Ins brothei had made, 
or e re led on Louis to help him, if necessary, in Ins plans 
ms, m order to oppose Louis with any chance of success, it 
wiw necessary first to overthrow James 

This was the reason which induced William of Orange, 
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tlie Stadlioudpi of Holland, to join in bunging about the 
English Revolution William was half a Stuart — ^liis motliei 
had been a dauglitei of Ohailes the First — but on his fathei's 
Bide he spiang from the gieat house of Nassau, •which had led 
the Dutch in their gallant struggle foi independence against 
Spam He himself, as we have already seen, had checked the 
Fiench invasion and saved his country when only twenty-one 
yeais old (1672) 

At this moment (1688) liouis "was preparing for a war 
with Germany If he weie successful in this, he was certain 
to turn next against Holland William was therefore very 
glad when the leadeis of both the great parties in England 
invited him (June 1688) to help them against James The 
acquittal of the seien bishops, and the universal joy with -nhich 
it was received, seemed to show that the country was on their 
side 

It needed a great deal of courage in William to leave his 
country unpiotected, while he iisked an invasion of England . 
But it was his only chance, and his courage and wisdom were 
rewarded by success Aftci publishing (September 30) a decla- 
ration, m 11 Inch he said he was coming to England i\ith an 
army in order to secure a free Parliament, he started from 
Holland, and landed at Toibay (November 5, 1688) 

Thence he marched towards London, and was joined by 
many of the gentiy on the way If James’s army had proved 
faithful to him, William might have been defeated, and the 
Revolution might nei ei have taken place But many of the 
officers, led by Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Mail- 
boiough, went over to William, and the army made little 
lesistance 

Meanwhile James had been tiying to conciliate his sub 
jects, but it was now too late Finding himself gradually 
deseited by all whom he trusted, including his daughter, the 
Princess Anne, he tried to escape abroad (December 11) On 
his wav he was caught by some fishermen, and brought back to 
London This was veiy inconvenient, for what neaily every 
one wanted was to get him out of the country He was theie- 
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lore com eyed to Hochestei, whence he was allowed to take ship 
foi France (Decembei 23) 

By this time 'VVilliam had arrived in London, and had 
called a meeting of peeis and formei members of Parliament 
By their advice he summoned an assembly, which was really a 
Parliament, but was called a “ Convention,” because "William 
was not yet king Tlie Convention met on January 22, 
1689 

Hitherto the Revolution had been conducted with ease and 
success , it was now that the leal difficulties began Some of 
the Tones wished to restore James, if he would pledge him' 
self to govern better, others weie ready to accept "William as 
regent, leaving to J ames the title of king , others again held 
that, tlnough James’s having left the country, his daughter 
Maiy had actually become queen 

Of these views, the fust two weie cleaily impracticable, 
and William refused to accept the third, which would have 
made him meiely his w ife’s chief minister The Whigs, on the 
other hand, maintained that the nation had a right to depose 
its king and choose anothei in lus place, and they pioposed 
simply to transfer the ciown to William A settlement was 
very difficult, hut at length it was decided that William and 
Mary should leigii together as King and Queen of England 

A "Declaiation of Right” was drawn up, which con- 
demned as illegal many of the acts of James, such as the sus- 
pen ing of the laws, and the keeping of a standing army in 
time of peace without consent of Parliament It also affirmed 
a num er of national rights and liberties, such as the nglit of 
pe 1 lonmg the mown, and the necessity of frequent Parliaments, 
nf V future no Papist should occupy the thione 

of England Wilham and M«,y prom^nd to obnorve theao 
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18. Scotland and Ireland. 

1651-1689. 

U NDER the gov eminent of Cromwell, Scotland and Ireland 
•were united to England as they had nevei been before 
Their sepaiate Parliaments ceased to exist, and both countiies 
sent niembeis to Ciomwell’s Pailiament in London Both 
countiies were overawed by a strong militaiy foice, but the 
soldieis were strictly disciplined, good order was kept, and 
trade and industry were fostered 
In other respects, however, Cromwell dealt out very tlif- 
ferent treatment to the two countiies The Scots, as being 
Protestants and former allies of the English Parliament, he 
treated leniently Their pioperty was not confiscated, noi were 
they distuibed in the fiee exercise of their leligioii 
But the “ Cromvv elluii settlement” of Ii eland (1662) re- 
vived with luthless seventy the tyiannical piinciples of the 
Tudor Government The Insh were tieated as rebels and 
Papists, who desei ved no mercy All land in possession of the 

Irish to the east of the Shannon — ^thiee-fouiths of the island — 
was confiscated, and allotted to Ciomw^ell’s supporters and the 
soldier's of his victorious array Tlie native Irish were hence- 
orward to be confined to the districts west of that riv er 
Such a w'holesale expulsion of the inliabitants could not, 
of couise, be fully earned out Most of the natives lived on 
n&ar t eii old homes, but in a misei able and servile condition 
le lehgious liberty which to a large extent prevailed in 
■lingland was not extended to the Romanists in Ireland 

4 . *i*vd in Scotland the Restoration produced 

a great change In both countiies the old national Parlia- 
men s andl separate systems of government were revived But 
^ rel'md tlip condition of the natives wras somewhat 
Scotland a religious persecution began which in- 
ase m sevmity down to the time of the Revolution in 1688 
( 1292 /^*^ ^lament passed two “Acts of Settlement” 

13* 
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(1661 and 1665), wlncb, while geneially conlunnng the Ciom- 
welhati settlement of 1652, gave back to the native lush a 
poition'of their lands Fuithei, as Charles the Second, if he 
had any leligion at all, was inclined to Borne, the Irish Homan 
Catholics enjoyed, under him, moie leligious liberty than they 
had undei Cromivell 

On tlie other hand, the English Government did all it 
could to prevent Irish industiy and agiicultuie fiom competing 
with English Irish manufactuies were discouraged Irish 
cattle, butter, and other farm pioduce, were piohibited fiom 
being bi ought to England Bo colonial goods could be imported 
into Ireland except through England This seldsh and short- 
^ghted policy did Ireland great harm, and increased the sum of 
Irish discontent 

Towards Scotland, the English Pailiament showed the same 
commercial jealousy But it was the religious policy of the 
Restoration that caused most suffering in Scotland Chailes 
had taken the Covenant in 1650, and had pledged himself to 
maintain the Piesbyteiian religion and form of chuich govern- 
ment Bevel theless, when he came back to power in 1660, 
Episcopacy was at once lestored 

James Sharp, a clergyman who had been sent up to 
London by the Presbyteiians to plead foi their church, turned 
traitor, and was made Aichbishop of St Andrews Laudeidale, 
another Presbyterian, afterwards a membei of the Cabal Minis- 
try, renounced his lehgion, and became goveinoi of Scotland 
under Chailes Under these two men a general peisecution of 
the Presbyterians began 

The Maiquis of Argyll vas executed on a chaige of tiea- 
son Johnston and Guthrie, two leading Covenanters, were 
also put to death All officials, high and low, were compelled 
to abjure the Covenant Many ministers weie expelled from 
their livings, and if they clung to the Covenant, they were 
forbidden, by the Scottish Mile Act (1662), to come within 
twenty miles of their parishes 

Tins leligious tyranny produced its natuial lesults The 
■western Covenanters lose in aims, and maiched on Edinbuigh 

(12M) 13 
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(1666) But they weie defeated at the Pentland Hills, and 
the persecution only increased m seventy 

In 1679 a more seiious using took place Some extreme 
CovenantPis, led by John Balfour and Hackston of Rathillet, 
murdered Archbishop Sharp on Magus Moor in Fife They 
then fled to the •west and raised the standaid of rebellion John 
Graham of Claverhouse was sent to suppress them He was 
beaten at Diumclog, but the Duke of Monmouth afteiaards 
defeated the insui gents at Both well Bridge, and dispersed them 
with great slaughter (June 22, 1679) 

The persecution now became woise than evei The Duke 
of York took the command, and Graham of Claverhouse exer- 
cised atrocious ciuelty against the Covenanters When the 
duke came 'to the tin one as James the Second, all hope of 
religious libel ty disappeared The Scottish Parliament, from 
which Presbyterians were excluded by law, passed an Act 
making it death to attend an open-aii “ conventicle ” — that is, 
a prohibited religious service This led to what was known as 
the “ killing time,” when manj persons suffered death without 
tnal on account of their religion 

Naturally, therefore, the coming of William of Orange was 
welcomed in Scotland, and a levolution at once took place A 
“ Convention” met at Edinburgh (Maich 1689), and resolved 
outright that James, by his misdeeds, had forfeited the throne 
It then abolished Episcopacy, and passed a “ Claim of Right,” 
similar to the “ Declaration of Right ” diawn up by the English 
Pailiament William and Mary accepted this, and were there- 
upon proclaimed king and queen 

But in Ireland, where the gieat majority of the people 
were Romanists, no such revolution could take place On the 
contrary, the army there, which J ames bad filled with Roman- 
ists, declared against Wilham The Roman Catholics rose all 
over the island, and threw off Enghsh control In Scotland, 
too, there was a strong party, especially m the north, which 
remained faithful to James It "took some time, therefore, 
before the Revolution was established in either country 
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19. India and America — 1603-1689. 

W TTTT.'R Great Britain was passing througli a senes of 
internal conflicts which ended in the establishment 
of Parliamentary government, the foundations of her empire in 
India and Amenca were bemg quietly and almost imperceptibly 
laid This was the work of the seventeenth century Great 
Britain was not one of the fust colonizmg powers , Spam, 
Poitugal, and even Holland, were ahead of her m the race 
The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus (1492) 
had led to large parts of South and Central Amenca commg 
under the sway of Spain, Another portion (Brazil) was 
occupied by the Portuguese But the efibrts of Englishmen to 
establish themselves in Amenca had, before the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, not been successful, w'hile m India they had 
hardly made an attempt 

The Portuguese were the hrst to open up a direct trade 
with India, through the discovery, bj Vasco da Gama, of the 
loute round the Cape of Good Hope m 1497 They had a 
settlement at Goa m 1515, and they drove a lucrative trade 
wuth the “ Spice Islands,” which we now call the Malay Archi- 
pelago Thus, when Portugal was annexed to Spam by Philip 
the Second (1580), Spam became not merely the chief but the 
only colonial power in Europe, and the trade of the East and 
the West was in her hands 

The Dutch had set themselves to break dowm this monopoly. 
In the struggle for their mdependence (15G8-1609), they made 
themselves a great naval powei, and soon began to rival the 
Spamards and Portuguese in the East Their chief settlements 
were in the Spice Islands, among which they conquered Java , 
but they also settled m India. 

When war broke out between England and Spam (1585), 
the Enghsh began to attack Spanish commerce all over the 
world On the last day of the sixteenth century (December 
31, 1600), the English East India Company was founded In 
1612 a settlement was made at Surat, m the Gulf of Cambay, 
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By 1643 the English were settled at Madras, and they had 
also established a trading-station on the Hoogly, in Bengal 

Their efforts to secure a trade brought them into collision 
both with the Dutch and with the Poituguese The nations 
might be at peace at home, but in the East an active rivalry 
was earned on, which often flamed up into war In 1623 the 
English company suffered a seveie leveise, known as the 
“ Massacre of Amboyna,” at the hands of the Dutch 

The Dutch, indeed, weie too strong for them in the Spice 
Islands, and drove them to settle in India instead In 1662 
Ohailes the Second marned Catherine of Braganza, a Portu- 
guese piincess, who bi ought him Tangier and Bombay as a 
dowiy Charles set little value on Bombay, and sold it to 
the East India Company foi a yeaily lent of £10 Finally, 
in 1686, a “factory,” oi, as we should call it, an agency, was 
established at Calcutta Thus, before the Revolution, the 
foundations of the three great piesidencies — Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madi as — had been laid 

The Eiencli were also beginning to make rapid advances 
in India Then East India Company was founded by Colbert, 
the gieat minister of Louis the Fouiteenth, in 1664, and was 
strongly supported by goiernment Still, there was as yet 
loom for all the Euiopean powers m India, and the chief 
difficulties which the English East India Compan}’’ met with 
weie fiom rival companies which from time to time were 
stai ted in England 

Meanwhile in North Araeiica a senes of colonies had 
been founded by different European states The Fiench weie 
the first to get a peimanent footing on that continent In 
1603 they settled at Quebec, on the St Lawrence, and a little 
Htei at Montreal Tliey also colonized Acadia, afterwards 
known as Nova Scotia, and claimed Hudson Bay The Dutch 
settled a little latei between Delaware Bay and Connecticut, 
and called the country New Nethri lands 

But the English colonies soon outstripped these in im 
portance The first to be established was the great colony of 
Viigmia, foimed by an English company in 1606 All the 
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country south of Delaware Baj was originally called Virginia 
Out of it were afteiwaids cut, first, the colony of Maiyland, 
founded by Lord Baltimore in 1633, and called aftei the queen, 
Henrietta jVIana , and, secondly, Carolina, w Inch obtained a 
separate government m 1663 Carolina was origmallj’’ so 
called after Charles the Ninth of France, in whose time the 
French first explored it , but it was renamed after Charles the 
Second of England Georgia, still farther south, was added at 
a much later date (1733) 



The “Hew England” colonies foimed a second gioup, north 
of the Dutch settlements They were, for the most part, 
founded by rehgious dissenters from England, sometimes called 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” who crossed the ocean to find in the 
wilderness the liberty of worship which was denied them at 
home Between 1620 and 1 640 the colonies of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were all 
founded 

A third group was formed out of the Dutch settle 
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ments, which were conqueied in. 1664 They were retaken by 
the Dutch m 1673, but weie finally handed ovei to Gieat 
Britain in 1674 The chief of these colonies was New York, 
called after the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second 
Pennsylvania was founded by the Quaker William Penn in 
1682 Delaware and New Jersey were estabbshed as separate 
colonies at a later date 

The Noith American colonies soon acquired the right of 
self-government, subject, of couise, to the contiol of the mothei 
country The systems of government vaiied in detail, but their 
general character was the same Theie was a governor, ap 
pointed by the crown or by the “ propnetoi ” of the colony, 01 
(in one or two cases) elected by the people , a council, similarly 
nominated , and an assembly of representatives, elected by the 
people, with practical control over law and taxation 

The total population numbered, in 1689, about 200,000 
souls The colonies were rural in the mam, and as yet had 
little trade, but there were some flemishing towns, as Boston 
and New York Eeligious toleration generally prevailed , and 
though there was no great wealth, there was plenly of comfort, 
and little or no poveity 


20. Trade, Industry, and Literature. 

1603-1689. 

T he progress of our American colomes and of the Eest 
India Company was a sign of the growing enterprise 
and commercial activity of the countiy in general There 
were many other companies which traded with foreign parts 
Of these one of the oldest and most important was that of 
the “Merchant Adventurers,” which traded principally with 
Flanders, Holland, and Northern Germany 

Other great companies were the Levant Company, which 
dealt with Turkey and the countries bordeiing on the eastern 
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Mediterranean, and the Eastland and Russia Companies, 
Tvhich landed vrith the Baltic and with Russia The Russia 
Company set up a trade with Persia, -which followed the line 
of the Caspian Sea and the nvei Volga 

In these companies each member traded at his own nsk 
But there were already a few "joint-stock” companies, in 
which the members contributed to a common fund, and dmded 
the profits or losses accoidmg to their contributions Such 
was the Gumea Company, which traded with western Africa, 
and brought back the gold of which guineas w ere made 

Trade and industiy were still subject to stnct regulations 
It was generally beheved that this was good for trade, and at 
all events advantageous to the state at large A notable ex- 
ample IS -to be found in the Navigation Laws, first passed in 
1651, and strengthened m 1660 These laws enacted that no 
foreign goods should be brought to England or the colomes, 
except either in English ships or in ships belonging to the 
countiies which produced the goods 
' The object of this was to oblige Englishmen to build their 
own ships, and to cut out the Butch, by -whose vessels much 
of our foreign trade had hitherto been earned on At first 
these laws hindered trade, because there was a want of En glish 
ships , but the later result was to call into being a great mer- 
chant navy, which was of immense service -to the country 
Vanous industries weie also encouraged by the state. To 
promote fisheries, it was enacted that fash alone should be 
eaten on Pndays, as in the times before the Reformation. To 
foster woollen manufactures, it was ordered that eveiy dead 
person should be buned in woollen sheets To help the 
Amencan colomes, the growijh of tobacco was prohibited in 
England 

But in spite of these effort^ commerce did not increase 
veiy fast. The annual value of our foreign trade, which in 
1613 stood at about JE4, 500,000, had only nsen to about 
^6,500, 000 in 1703 The chief industry w'as the manufacture 
of cloth, which was generally made, not as now by machinery 
and in large factories, but by hand-workers lu their own 
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d'nellmgs The chief seats of this industrj^ weic in Norfolk, 
Wilts, Someiset, and South Yoikslnie, but it "was practised, 
more 01 less, all over the count! y One gicat advantage of 
this system was that countiy people were able to add a good 
deal to their income by these “ cottage industries ” 

Manufactuics also giew through the influx of immigrants 
from abroad, especialh the Flemings, w'n Hocked to England 
duung the wais in the Kethei lands in Eiirabeth’s leign, and 
the Huguenots, who left Fiance when Louis the Fourteenth 
began to pcisecute them about 1685 These people brought in 
improvements in the ait of weaMiig, and intioduced the manu- 
factuie of lace at Honiton, of silk at Spitalhelds (in London), 
ns well as of othei ai tides elsewlieie 

Meanivhile agricultuie made comparatively little progiess 
A good deal of land was enclosed — that is, turned fiom com* 
moil land into private propel ty This often inflicted hardship 
on jioor people, but it led to better cultiiation The chief 
advance took place in the Fen country, especially in Cam- 
bridgeshiie, wlicie large tiacts of marsh land were drained and 
conveitcd into iicli and pioductiie soil 

The condition of the jiooi was becoming woise instead 
of bettei The leiit of land and the piicc of food and other 
necessaries weie always using, wdiile wages lose at a much 
slower late On the othu hand, w'calth increased m the hands 
of the nobility and the mei chants. 

Some of the finest houses in England, such as Hatfield, 
Audley End, and Hardwick, date from the reign of James the 
First The diess worn by wealthy people eaily in the century 
was as iich ns that of Elizabeth’s dav, and in better taste 
We may see it in the splendid pictures of Vaiidyck, who 
painted Ohailes the Fust and his court The Puritans intio- 
duced a plainei style of dress, the effects of which remained 
even after the Pestoration 

This change of dress was only the outwaid sign of the 
gieat change in mannei-s and conduct which the Puritan moie 
ment pioduced When the lule of the Puiitans was at its 
height, the old Elizabethan gaiety and love of display disap 
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peared, though unfortunately much of the coarseness remained 
After the Restoration, theie •was a gieat reaction against, 
everything Puiitan. TJnfoitunately, not only were gaiety and 
humour restored, but vice became fashionable, and society 
followed only too closely the bad example of the “Meiry 
Monarch,” as Charles the Second was called 

The effects of Puritanism and of the reaction that fol- 
lowed are plainly visible in literature In James the First’s 
reign, and even later, the Elizabethan spirit still held the 
stage, with its richness, its freedom, its exuberant imagination 
Many of Shakespeare’s best plays, and almost all Bacon’s 
philosophical works, were ivntten in the time of James the 
Fust, Other great dramatists, such as Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, and "Webster, wrote before the Civil War 

When Shakespeare died, in 1616, Milton was eight years 
old He lived till 1674, and thus bridges over the gap be- 
tween the Elizabethans and the Restoration In his youth he 
was himself an Elizabethan, though of the soberer kind His 
“ Comus ” and “ Lycidas ” belong to this penod In middle 
life he devoted himself 'to pohtics and the Parliamentary cause 
When old and blind he wrote his “ Paradise Lost ” and “ Sam- 
son Agomstes” — Puritan protests against the -vicious spirit of 
the -time But the Puritan spurt did not die with him, for 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was published fbui years aftei 
hlilton’s death 

Milton’s place at the head of English literature was 
taken by Dryden, who was born in 1631, and lived till 1700 
His plays and other writmgs beai the mark of the reaction 
against Puritanism, and of the French influence which was 
then coming in An age which contains such poets as these, 
not to mention many others, with philosophers like Bacon, 
Hobbes, and Locke, men of smence like Newton, divines like 
Jeremy Taylor and Baxter, diansts like Pepys and Evelyn, 
may well take rank as the greatest in English literature 
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THE CREATION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1689-1815 


21. The Revolution m Scotland and 
Ireland, and the War with France. 
1689-1697. 

T he Eevolution of 1688 was one of the most important 
events in our history It not only established Par- 
liamentary government and the Protestant Church in Great 
Bntam, but it also led to a senes of wars winch ended in our 
becommg the greatest colonial and commercial power in the 
world At hrst, however, it did not seem at all certain that 
the Eevolution w ould succeed Both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land a large part of the population was hostile to it, while 
Louis the Fourteenth, the ally of James, prepared to oppose it 
with all his power 

War with France broke out immediately, but for some 
time after his accession William could not safel} leave Eng- 
land The Whigs had a majonty in the Convention Parlia- 
ment, and tried to punish their opponents for hai mg supported 
Charles and James before the Eevolution. Tlieir dilutes 
became so violent that TViIliam, after threatenmg to leave the 
TOuntry, was obliged, in January 1690, to dissolve Parliament 
he new Parliament, which met in March, had a Tory majority, 
which proved more tractable 
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Meanwhile impoitant events had been happening *n Scot- 
land Gialiam oi Clai erliouse, now Viscount Dundee, had at 
first tried to hold Edinbuigh Castle for Janies, but finding 
that all the Lowlands weie for William, he letired northward, 
and laised an aiiny among the Highland clans General Mac- 
hay, with some legular troops, matched against him, and met 
the Highlanders in the Pass of Hilliecrankie, in Perthshire 
His troops could not stand the Highland rush, and w’ere 
beaten But Dundee was killed, and Ins death more tlian 
balanced the victory The Highlanders made little effort to 
continue the war, and before long they all submitted to 
William 

Unfortunately, one clan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, did not 
submit till just after the day fixed for taking the oath of allegi- 
ance The Master of Stair, then Secretary of State for Scotland, 
had a pm ate giudge against the Macdonalds, and persuaded 
William to let him punish the clan. Some soldiers w ere there- 
£01 e sent to Glencoe, who, after being hospitably entertained by 
the Macdonalds, suddenly turned upon them in the night, and 
muideied the greater number of their hosts (February 1692) 
The “ Massacre of Glencoe,” as this cruel and treacherous deed 
was called, has ever since blackened the memory of William 
The resistance in Ireland was much more general than in 
Scotland. The whole country rose m faiour of James, and the 
Protestants were druen to take refuge in Londondeny and 
Enmskillea In March 1689 James came over from France, 
with some French troops lent him by Louis, and took command 
of the Irish forces. 

Londonderry was now closely besieged, and the inhabit- 
ants suffered the extremity of famine. But they held out 
gallantly, till they were relieved by three English ships, which 
forced their way into the haibour and brought provisions to 
the stariung garrison (July 30, 1689) Thereupon James’s 
forces retired Shortly afterwaids they were defeated by the 
Protestants at Hew ton Butler, near Enniskillen (August 1689) 
But these successes only enabled the Protestants to hold 
their own and no progiess w’as made towards recovering the 
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country So, m June 1690, William himself went oier to 
lieland Fiom Caiiickfeigus, wheie he landed, he marched on 
Dublm James tiied to stop his advance on the hanks of the 
rivei Boyne , but William’s troops crossed the iivei undei fire, 
and put the lush army to flight (July 1, 1690) 

The battle of the Boyne was a decisive victoiy, but it did 
not end the wai James fled fiom the country, leaving Ins 
supporteis to continue the stioggle in the west Limerick 
Ur as besieged, but held out bravely for James, and foi a time 
the siege had to be laised But in July 1691 the Irish aimy 
in the field was cut to pieces at Aughiim, and on October 3 
Limerick suiiendered This bi ought the wai in Ii eland to a 
close 

It had continued so long chiefly because Gieat Biitain 
had lost control of the sea, and could not prevent the Fiencli 
from sending troops over to help James The French fleet 
was at this time superioi to the British and Dutch fleets com- 
bined In June 1690, while William was away in Ireland, 
the Flench admiral, Tourville, beat the allied fleets off Beachy 
Head, and shortly afterwaids burned Teignmouth 
Had Louis taken advantage of this success to invade Eng- 
land, the Revolution might have been undone But he let slip 
the oppoitunity, and, in May 1692, Admiral Bussell put a sto]) 
to the dangei of invasion by winning a great vuctory over the 
Flench fleet off* La Hogue This victory was leally the sav'ing 
of the Revolution, which it thus took neaily three yeais to 
establish 

Henceforward the control of the sea passed again to 
England, and William could devote himself more fully to the 
vv ar on the Continent The war, which was mainly fought in 
the HetJiei lands, was not going well foi William and his 
allies In 1692 the Fiench took the gieat fortiess of Hamui, 
vvliich commands the valley of the Meuse, and they beat Will- 
iam in peison at Steinkirk, neai Brussels (August) 

The next yeai (1693) was no bettei A great fleet of 
nghsh merchant ships, on its way fiom the East, vvms captuied 
y the French oft Cape St Vincent, while at Landen,^ near 
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Louvam, Wilham himself was again defeated In 1694 a 
British expedition sent against Biest was defeated with much 
loss, pimoipally owing to its plans having been treacherously 
disclosed to the French 

But in 1695 came the turn of the tide William, whose 
skill and resolution had pi evented the Fiench from getting 
much benefit from their victoiies at Stemkiik and Landeii, 
dealt a seveie blow to their power by recaptuiing Hamui 
Fiance was now becoming exhausted, and peace was accoid- 
ingly made at Rys^vlck in 1697 

By this peace a great check was given to the French 
Louis lestored to Spain and Geiinany all the conquests (except 
Strasburg) uhich he had made since 1678, and acknoivledged 
William as king Gieat Biitam made no conquests, but she 
had secured the Revolution, sa\ ed Holland, gamed the suprem- 
acy at sea, and stopped Louis at the heigiit of his power 


22 . The Revolution and Domestic 
Government — 1689-1697. 

W E have seen that one of the first results of the Revolu- 
tion vas that it plunged this country mto a great 
foieign wai, far longer and moie seiious than any in which 
we had been engaged since the days of ElizabetL We have 
now to examine some of its results on domestic aiTaiis, on 
Failiament, the laws, and the system of go^ernment 

Tlie stiuggle foi Paihamentary government — ^that is, the 
struggle carried on by the nation foi the control of its own 
affaiis through its representatives in Parliament — ^liad been 
going on ever since the accession of James the First This 
stiuggle had now ended in the victoiy of Parliament over the 
Crown 

The civil war of 1642 and the i evolution of 1649 weie 
>varnings which Chailes the Second took to heart Through- 
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out lus legn lie frequently yielded to tlie wislies of the nation 
— for instance, in giving up his ministers, in MitlidraAving the 
Declaration of Indulgence, and even in his foieign policj 
Thus, though he vas anything hut a good king, he a% oided the 
mistakes nhich had cost his father his cro^vn and his life 
James the Second "was less -wise, and Ins bigotry and 
obstinacy hiought on the Revolution of 1688 The lesson 
taught by that eient did not need to he repeated AVlien 
William the Thud vas placed on the throne, it was on condi- 
tion that he should ohseive the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Bight He kept his vord, and his successois 
have generally foUov ed his example 
After Parliament had made the Declaration mto a law 


of the land (vhich it did in 1689), the monarchy could no 
longer he palled absolute, it •was clearl}’- a hmited monaichy. 
Parliament fixed the regular revenue of the sovereign at 
£1,200,000, -winch -was not enough even for the ordmaiy ex- 
penditure m time of peace By controlling all taxation, and 
by enacting that the taxes voted should he spent only on 
certain^ defimte objects (this -was called “ appropriation of 
supply ”)j they could prei ent the sovereign from carrying out 
auy pohey to which they might he opposed 
The estahhshment of what is called “mimsteiual respon- 
sibility yas not less important than the contiol of taxation, 
os a check upon the mown. Parliament had shown, by the 
pun ment of Strafford, Clarendon, Danby, and many others, 
at no minister could escape the consequences of his actions 
was thyefore no longer possible for the kmg to find any one 

0 would carry out his orders agamst the will of the nation 
expressed m Parhament. 

as wplf necessity of getting the taxes voted annually, 

waSc Parliament together regulaily Piom 1688 on- 

Thus Parf therefore been summoned every year 

ihus ParWntary government was established And m 

taxation, became ever more and more important 
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But membeis of Paihament are, naturally, not all of one 
■way of thinking They weie divided, after the Be volution, 
into the two gieat paities of Whigs and Tories The main 
difference between them was, as we have already seen, that the 
Whigs suppoited the authority of Failiament, while the Tories 
upheld that of the Crown The commercial classes and the 
Nonconformists weie on the side of the Whigs, the country 
gentry and the church paity, generally speaking, weie Tory 
The nobility was at this time almost equally divided, but 
after the Bevolution the Whigs had a slight majority in the 
House of Lords, and this majority tended foi some time to 
increase 

Wishing to combine Whigs and Tones in his favour, 
William at first chose his ministers from both parties, but 
befoie long it became evident that men of such different 
opinions could not work v ell togethei Also, as the House of 
Commons made its power more and more felt, it was peiceived 
that the government would be moie easily carried on if min- 
isters were chosen from that party which had a majority in the 
Lower House 

It was the Earl of Sunderland, ■we are told, who first 
advised William, in 1693, to act on this principle Wilham 
was tlie more readily persuaded, because, though he liked Tory 
principles better than those of the Whigs, he found the Whigs 
ready to support him in carrying on the war The Tories weie 
opposed to the -war, because it was fought against James, whom 
many of them still regarded as their lawful king 

Now William considered it the chief business of his life to 
beat Louis the Fourteenth He therefore accepted Sunder 
land’s advice, and gradually changed liis ministry, until at last, 
by the year 1696, when there was a strong Whig majority in 
the House of Commons, the ministry too had become entirely 
Wing This was tlie beginning of “party government,” as it 
IS called — that is, government by members of the party winch 
has the majority in Parliament 

Several other great questions were dealt with on Whig 
principles during William’s reign The Toleration Act (1689) 
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gave Protestant Nonconformists the right of worshipping as 
they thought fit But the Test Act was not repealed, and thus 
they weie still bj' law excluded from office and power 

The Mutiny Act (1689) enabled the commandei-s of the 
aimy to maintain mihtaiy discipline by inflicting penalties 
more seveie than those allowed by the ordinaiy law But this 
Act was only passed for a year, and it has ever since been 
enacted annually Now an army cannot be kept together 
w itliout discipline, and thus the existence of a standing army 
was made to depend upon the will of Parliament 

The Tiiennial Act (1694) ordered that Parliament should 
meet at least once eveiy three years, and that no single Pailia- 
ment should last for more than three yeais, thus securing that 
the opinion of the nation should be frequently consulted In 
1695 the law establishing a censorship of the press came to an 
end, and was not leneived Henceforw aid, therefore, the press 
was free Lastly, in 1696, an Act was passed which altered 
trials for tieason in such a way that accused persons w'ere 
treated more fairly than before These gieat statutes, taken 
together, produced a radical change in the system of go\ ernment 


2 3 . Ireland, Scotland, and India : 
tlie Union — 1689-1714. 

W HILE England was making rapid adiances in conse- 
quence of the Revolution, no similar growth was 
obsenable in Ireland Indeed, that unfortunate countiy Avas, 
in some lespects, worse off than she had evei been before 
The Treaty of Limerick (1691) had promised to Roman 
Catholics such toleration as they had enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles the Second, wdnle the Insh who submitted to William 
were to be allowed to retain their estates But these promises 
weie not obseiied Roman Catholics were now excluded — ^by 
an Act of the English Parliament (1692) — fiom sitting in the 
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Pailmment at Dublin, and the Protestant paity, thus made 
supreme, sadly abused its power 

Several penal la^^s weie passed against the Boraanists 
They were excluded fiom all offices, they were foi bidden 
to keep schools, to acquire property in land, or to inter- 
marry with Protestants Thus religious toleration entiiely 
disappeared 

’ The land question nas dealt with in a similar spirit 
Owing to the rebellions, reconquests, and confiscations of the 
last fifty yeai-s, rights to land had become much confused Of 
this uncertainty full use was made, and great quantities of land 
w,eie taken from native possessois by what was called pro- 
cess of law, but was leally legalized lobbeiy Thus Limeiick 
became known in Iieland as the “ city of the broken treaty ” 
At the same time, everything was done to keep back Iiish 
trade and agriculture The woollen manufacture was crushed 
by the imposition of a heavy duty on Irish goods exported to 
England, while then export to any other countrj’^ was absolutely 
< piohibited (1699) The Lord Lieutenant seldom lived m Ire- 
land, and the government at Dublin Castle was idle and coriupt 
Ireland was in fact treated like a conquered countiy, which 
was not even woith the trouble of goi erning well 

The condition of Scotland was wudely different The reli- 
gious question was at length laid to rest The IV^estminster 
Confession of Faith, setting forth the essential doctrines of 
Cahin, to which the great m^onty of the nation were deeply 
attached, was adopted by Parliament (1690), and the Piesby- 
terian form of church government was re-estabhshed There 
was at first no thought of tolerating any othei form of creed, 
but after a time freedom of worship was allowed to all 
Protestants 

In the Scottish Parliament, changes were made which re- 
duced the influence of the crowm, and the number of borough 
members was increased An Act » against wi ongous imprison 
ment was passed, which gave to Scotsmen the same right to a 
mir and speedy trial which Englishmen had under the Habeas 

Corpus Act Finally, m 1696, an Education Act was cained, 
a.292) 
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cstAblisliing schools in oieij inribh, made ScoHnnd the 

liost cducatr d t oimtry in T'uropc 

One of II 1 P elucf icMilts of (he tUiolution in Scotland was 
(lie npul dovolopinent of (radc Foi the last centun and a 
half the Scottish people had deioted thcinsclics chiefly to the 
defence of then lehgion Xow that tlie "Kirk” wa.s at length 
seem p, they throw themselves with equal energy into indiistij 
and coniinoicc 

But at firht they were at a gieat disadvantage in the 
competition with England Thij had no lolonics, and no 
shipping to sprak of, while thov wrre excluded from anj share 
in the tradt winch England earned on with her colonies oi 
with foioigii countnrs It was, tluiefoie, in order to create a 
foiei"!! trade for Scotland that a Scotsman named Paterson 
founded the Darien Coiiqmni in 1005 
Pateison thought that, bj “ttUnig on the Isthmus of 
Panaiin, the Comjianj would get command of the trade in the 
Pncdic Ocean, and thus combine the East and the West But 
two expeditious sent out m 169R mid 1099 failed, parti) owing 
to the unhenUhiiioss of the countr), the want of moans, and 
msutricunt prcpaiation , pnilh through the liostiiit) of the 
Spnniaidb, to whom the isthmus belonged Willinm tlic Third, 
w ho w ns at that time v er) anxious not to oflond Spam, refusetl to 
lielp the settlers, w ho perished miserablj almost to a man (1700) 
Tins caused great indignation in Scotland, and Scotsmen 
hegaii loudh to demand cithei a full sliaie in English trade, 01 
separation fiom England 'Chore were also political grounds 
of discontent Before the Rev oliition, tlio Scots did not dislike 
shaimg a king with England, for lie was not controlled b) the 
English Pailiament Now, liowcvoi, that body had obtained 
so mucli pow or ovei tlio king tlmt it could make him attend 
to Its wishes, not onlj in England, but m Scotland too 
htany people in Scotkind began, therefore, to think it w ould 
be best to have a king of their owm To avoid tins, William 
the Third had been anxious to bring about a complete union, 
and in accordance witli Ins xvislics a joint-commission fiom the 
two nations mot in 1702 to discuss terms. But the English 
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nonld not admit tlie Scots to a share of trade, and the com 
mission came to nothing 

The Scottish Parliament now passed an Act of Seconiy 
(1703), proiiding that on the death of Queen Anne, who then 
sat on the throne of both countries, the King of England should 
not reign m Scotland, unless equality m trade were first granted. 
The English Parliament, on its side, passed several hostile 
Acts, and even pietended to prepaie for nar But reasonable 
men on both sides saw that a union "nas better than war 01 
sejiaration, and they therefore came to terms 

Another commission met in 1706 The English gaie way 
on the question of trade, and little difficulty nas made on 
other points "When the scheme of union appeared, it was 
violently opposed, especially in Scotland, but at length it 
passed both Parliaments, and became law in 1707 

Hencefoiward the two countries were undei one Crown and 
one Parliament, natives of each countiy haiing equal rights 
in every respect Scottish law and the Scottish Church were 
maintained intact Porty-five Scottish membeis took their 
seats in the joint House of Commons, and siicteen elected 
Scottish peers in the House of Lords Thus the old diMsion 
between England and Scotland ceased, and a umon was estab- 
lished which has been fruitful of blessings to both countries 

About the same time a somewhat similar union strength- 
ened our power in India. A new East India Company had 
been staited in 1698, which endeavoured in all sorts of ways 
to dri\ e the old Company from the field, and to obtain exclu- 
sive control of Indian trade The rivalry of the tw o Companies 
was so mjunous to Bntish interests in India that, in 1700, 
William the Third advised them to unite Tliey were at first 
leiy unwilling to do so, but at last they consented, and the 
union between them wras sanctioned by Act of Pailiament in 
I 1 O 2 , and completed in 1708 Considering the greatness of 
the work which the united East India Company afterwards 
performed in building up our Indian Empire, this union will 
appear scarcely less important than that between England and 
Scotland effected a j eai before. 
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24. William III. and the Spanish 
Succession — 1697-1701. 

ALTHOUGH AVilliain tlie Thud had done so much for Eng 
jfx land, ho was novel populai with his Biitish subjects 
He was cold and unsocial, took no interest in party disputes, 
and preferred Dutchmen to Englishmen — ^wluch, after all, was 
only natuial Ills ife, Queen Mai y, on the conti ary, w as much 
beloved, and her death, in 1694, was a gicat blow to William 
His latoi jeais weie also maned by inci easing ill-hcalth, 
and by the opposition which he met with in Pailnment Hot 
only was the aimy cut down hist to 10,000, and aftcnvaids 
to 7,000 men, much against William’s wishes, but he was com- 
pelled to send away his favouiito Dutch Guaids, an act which 
neaily diovo him to losigii the ciown 

In 1700 he was obliged to withdiaw some giants of Irish 
land winch ho had made to his Dutch follow eis The House ol 
Commons, in which there was now a Tory majoritj', also forced 
the king to dismiss Loid Someis, a leading Whig, and one 
of Ins staunchest suppoiteis But what showed more cleaily 
than anything else the power of Parliament ovci the crown 
was the Act of Settlement, passed in 1701 

As William and ^lary Ind no childien, the crown would 
naturally pass, on William’s death, to hlaiy’s jounger sister 
Anne, who was mariied to Prince Geoige of Denmark Anne 
had sev'cral children, but they all died young It was tlieiefore 
arranged by the Act of Setth ment that on Anne’s death the 
crown should pass to Sophia, wife of the Elector of Hanover, 
and giand-daughter of James the First, and to her descendants, 
being of the Protestant leligion 

Thus the piinciple that the nation could choose its ow'n 
soveieign was again asscitcd The Act, however, went beyond 
this, and provided that in futuie the king should not leav'o the 
kingdom without consent of Parliament , that no foreigner 
should sit in Pi ivy Council or in Paihament, that the brag’s 
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pardon should not protect any one from impeachment by the 
Commons, and that the ]udges (who could hitheito be lemoved 
by the sovereign) should hencefoiwaid hold office foi life 
These and other provisions of the Act of Settlement closely 
limited the power of the crown 

But, while Pailiament thus asseited its authoiity at home, 
the conduct of foieign afiairs %vas still left in "William’s hands, 
and toivards the end of his leign he had a very difficult 
question to settle Charles the Second, King of Spam, was 
dying without direct heirs, and no one knew what would 
become of liis vast dominions These consisted of Spain, the 
Spanish Netherlands (now Belgium), and a laige part of Italy, 
besides the Spanish colonies in America and the West Indies. 

The chief claimants to the “ Spanish succession,” as it w as 
called, weie Louis the Fourteenth and the Empeioi Leopold, 
both of whom weie connected by marriage and descent with 
the Spanish house, and Joseph, a Baiarian piince descended 
fiom a former king of Spam It was William’s great aim to 
pievent the Spanish heiitage — especially the Netheilands and 
the Ameiican colonies — fiom falling undei the power of Fiance, 
and Louis, it must be allowed, was not at first unduly eager to 
press ms claim Li 1698 William and Louis made the fiist 
“Partition Treaty,” by which the great bulk of the Spanish 
dominions was to go to Joseph, the son of the Duke of Bavaiia 
The Dauphin (eldest son of the Fiench king) and the Archduke 
Charles (second son of the Emperoi) weie to share the Spanish 
domimons in Italy between them 

Unfortunately the Bavaiian prince died in 1699, and in 
1700 a second “Partition Tieaty” was made, givmg all the 
Spanish territories in Italy to France, and the rest of the 
Spanish dominions to the Archduke Charles But neither the 
Spanish kmg nor the Spanish nation wished to see their pos- 
sessions divided, so Charles the Second made a will, leaving 
ttie whole to Philip, Duke of Anjou, a younger grandson of 
^uis the Fourteenth Louis accepted this will, and on the 
death of Charles the Second, in November 1700, the Duke of 
Anjou became King of Spain as Philip the Fifth 


^tti 
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Now, it wns. quite po'isiWo that some daj Philip might 
also succeed to tlio tiironc of Fmnee, but, lu am case, the 
passing of tlic aast Spanish Empire into the hands of a Ficnch 
prince was n great danger to Emojio, and especially to Great 
Bi itain It was to meet this danger that William formed avhat 
w as called the “ Gr uid Alhanci' ’ (1701), bj w Inch Great Britain, 
Austria, and Ilollatid tonibined against Fiance and .Spam 
Other powers afterwards joined the league Their first niton* 
lion was, not to dn\c Philip fiom Spain, hut to force Louis 
to pledge himself that the crowns of rrance and Spam should 
ne\ er be unitetl, and to secure the Italian torritonos and the 
Spanish Ncthtrlands for the Archduke Chailea. But these 
objects aftenvaials gave wa>, ns wr shall see to wader ‘•chemes. 

For the wai which was at hand Gi< it Britain was better 
jiropared, financiallv , than she had been on an\ previous 
occasion Tins was chieflv due to three things. In 1C9*1 
the Bank of England vvass founded by a comhination of wealthy 
conimoicinl men, acting under the advice of Paterson, the 
origin itoi of the Dancn Scheme Tlie bank, owing to the 
great Itches and high character of those who joined in it, 
formed a sort of reservoir of national wealth, whence the 
gov cnimcnb could borrow for national purpo'-es 

Secondly, ahout (he same tunc, the National Debt was 
established, that is, the goveniment horrowetl a large sum of 
money foi the vv ar, vv ithout undertaking to pai it back at aiiv 
paiticular time, but promising to jnj interest on the money 
lent As tbo nation had now- got control ov er the gov ernnient, 
men vv ci e no longci afraid to Jend money to the state, and 
were glad to employ it in so piohtable a wai 

Lastly, in 1696, the old coinage, which was w-orn out, was 
called in, and a new coinage was lasned Tins v-ais a very 
difticult and troublesome task, but it was a great blessing when 
it was done, foi tindo and commeico became much easier and 
safer when good money took the place of bad All these 
things enabled the nation to apply its increasing wealth to the 
purposes of war, and conliibutcd largely to secure the viotoiy 
in the great struggle winch was about to tike place 
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25. Marlborough and his Campaigns. 

1701-1713- 

T he nation was in no huriy to fight with Erance, hut two 
events made var inevitable Early in 1701 Louis took 
possession of the Spanish fortresses in the Hetheilands, thus 
practically anne\ing that country to France Hext, when 
James the Second, who had Ined in France since his expul- 
sion from Ireland, died (September 1701), Louis at once 
recognized his son as King of England 
Tins boy, who was bom just before the Revolution, was 
bdieved by many not to be James’s son at all , and, besides, 
he had been excluded from the throne by Parliament The 
insult raised a storm of indignation throughout the countiy, 
and Parhament at once voted money and men for the ■war 
But before "Wilham could take command, he fell from his 
horse, broke his collar-bone, and soon afterwaids died (March 
1702) 

He was succeeded by his sister-in-law, Anne, youngei 
daughter of James the Second Anne was a good-natured 
but weak woman, at this time devotedly attached to Lady 
Marlborough, whose husband thus became the most influential 
man in the kingdom 

John Churchill, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Marlborough, 
had first risen to favour under J ames the Second , but he had 
gone over to William in 1688, and had helped ■to reduce Ireland 
m 1691 Afterwards, he intrigued with James, and, on this 
being discovered, Wilham dismissed him from all his ofilces 
(1692) A httle later, however, William, who recognized his 
splendid abilities, restored him ■to favour (1694), and finally 
appomted hun to command the army in the Netherlands 
It thus fell to Marlborough to cany out William’s plans 
e was a shifty, covetous, and selfish man, but he was one of 
le ablest generals that lia\ e ever lived, an astute diplomatist, 
of infimte patience and an equable temper In the war which 
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now began (1702) he was greatly aided by Prince Eugene, a 
member of the house of Savoy, w ho commanded the Austrian 
army Eugene was an excellent general, and unselfish enough 
to work m haimony with Marlboiough. 

Soon after the outbreak of wai, a fresh treaty was made be- 
tween the allies, by which the objects of the wai m ere altered. 
It was agreed (1703) that Philip should be expelled from Spain, 
and the Archduke Ohailes placed upon the Spanish throne 
It was also arranged that Great Britain and Holland should 
retain any of the Spanish colonies which they might capture in 
the M ar, and that our merchants should trade freely w ith Spain 
and her possessions This change of plan strengthened the 
Grand Alliance, for both Great Britain and the Emperor had 
now more to gain fiom the war 

In the first two years of the war little was done beyond 
the taking of some fortresses, but in 1704 Marlborough dealt 
his first great blow The Duke of Bavaria was in alliance 
with France, and through his dominions on the Danube it w»as 
easy for the French to march straight on the Emperor’s capital, 
Vienna. The French and Baraiian commanders agreed to join 
for this puipose, and IMarlborougli resolved to prevent it 

To do this he had to march light across Germany, from 
the lower Rhine to the Danube, while his friend Eugene had 
to cross the Alps from Italy But both these difficulties were 
overcome Marlborough and Eugene joined hands, and utterly 
defeated the French and Bavarians undei Marshal Tallard at 
Blenheim, on the TJppei Danube (August 1704) It was a 
decisive victory Vienna was saved, the French were driven 
out of Germany, and the Duke of Baiaria was compelled to 
make peace 

In the same yeai the capture of Gibraltar by Admiral 
Rooke greatly increased the British power in the Mediter- 
ranean In 1705 little of importance took place, but in 
1706 Mailborough defeated the Frencn at Ramilhes — a vic- 
toiy which made him master of most of Flanders — while 111 
the same year Eugene won a battle at Tmm, which droie the 
French from northern Italy 
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Meanwhile the war had been going on in Spain, fiom 
which the Aichduke Charles tried, with Bntisli aid, to expel 
his iival, Philip the Pifth At fiist he had some success The 
gieat port of Barcelona was taken in 1705, and next yeai the 
allies entered Madrid But the Spaniards themselves were 
stiongly in favour of King Philip, and against their stubborn 
lesistance no real progress could be made 
In I 7 O 8 Marlborough and Eugene won anothei great vie 
tory over the French at Ondenarde, and took Lille, on the 
French fiontier In the Mediteiranean the supremacy of the 
Butish fleet was shown by the captuie of Minorca, with its 
splendid haibour. Port Mahon On the other hand, the allies 
were badly beaten in Spam, at the battle of Almanza 
Next yeai (1709) Marlborough defeated the Fiench at 
Malplaquet, near the Fiench frontiei , but the victory was 
deaily bought with human lives This was Marlborough’s last 
success A change of feeling was taking place in England, 
which eventually brought the war to a close 
Anne, who was a Tory at heart, began, like William, by 
appointing a ministry chosen ftom both parties But Marl- 
borough soon saw that the wai would best be carried on by a 
Whig ministiy, because that party was more in favour of wai 
than the Tones He therefoie threw himself on the side of 
the Whigs, and his influence, supported by a Whig majonty in 
the House of Commons, led to the formation of a purely Whig 
ministry in 1708 * 

Many people, howevei, were now beginning to fear that 
ai Iborou^h was glowing too powerful The nation, also, 
was getting tired of the war , while the queen began to resent 
the Duchess of Marlboiough’s domineering temper Finally, 
the Whigs caused an outbuist of popular indignation by im- 
peaching and punishing Di Sacheverell, a silly but harmless 
clergyman who had preached a sermon full of violent Tory 
doctrines (1710) 

Encouraged by the growing unpopulaiity of the Whigs, 
^d persuaded by a new favomite, Mrs Masham, who was a 
friend of Harley, the Tory leader, Anne dismissed her Whig 
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mmisteis (1710), and appointed Tone& in their places Harley 
(aftenvaids Earl of Oxfoid) and St John (affcei wards Lord 
Bohngbroke) were at the head of this nnnistiy A Tory 
majority in the new Parliament (1710) conhrmed the queen’s 
decision 

Meanwhile Louis had more than once offered terms of 
peace, which had been 1 ejected But the war in Spain was 
going against the allies, who, by the end of 1710, weie almost 
driven out of that country In America, the war with Fiance 
and Spam had been earned on mainly by the colonists They 
made several attempts to conquer Nova Scotia and Florida, 
but weie unsuccessful, and no great adiantage seemed likely 
to be gained in that quarter The mmisteis, theiefore, set 
about making peice in earnest, and m March 1713 peace uas 
signed at IJtiecht 

By this treaty Great Biitam acquned Gibraltar and 
Miiioica, with Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and a limited 
right of trade — including the trade in slaves — with the Spanish 
colonies. It was agreed that Fiance and Spam should never 
be united under one sovereign Sicily (exchanged in 1720 foi 
Sardinia) was given to the Duke of Savoy , Naples, hlilan, 
and the Spanish Netherlands, to Austria 

Many people in this country weie sorely dissatisfied with 
the terms of peace, on the ground that Great Britain ought 
to haie got more advantage fiom hei victoiies But we must 
not forget that the original objects with which the war had 
been undertaken were, on the whole, attained Moreover, 
the gams of Gieat Biitain weie considerable, and they gave 
her a leading position in the race for colonial and commercial 
supremacy The Peace of Utrecht is one of the most impor 
tant steps in the making of the Empire 
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26. George I. and Walpole. 
1714-1727. 

O NE reason, which made the Tory ministry anidous to 
conclude a peace with France was that they, oi some 
of them, wished to prepare for a restoration of the Stuarts on 
the death of Queen Anne But Oxford and Bohnghroke were 
jealous of each other, and quarrelled so much that Oxford was 
dismissed from office The Whig lords managed to get Iiord 
Shrewsbury (a Whig) appointed Lord Treasurer in his place 
This broke up the Tory ministry, and thus thwarted their 
schemes. 

When Anne died (August 1714), George, Elector of 
Hanover, son of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and great- 
grandson of James the First, was pioclaimed kmg, and quietly 
succeeded to the throne As it was the Whigs who had 
brought him m, he naturally appointed a Whig ministry The 
nation approved the change by sendmg up a strong Wliig 
majority to the new Parliament, which met early in 1715 
It was in order to keep this majority as long as possible that 
the Septennial Act was passed (1716), by which the possible 
duiation of Parhaments was prolonged to seven years This 
is still the law 

Now, though the Tory party as a whole did not wish for 
a Stuart restoration, there was a violent faction which was 
ready to bnng back the Stuart bne by force This faction 
received the name of Jacobites, from Jacobus, the Latin for 
James. In 1715 a Jacobite rebellion broke out in Scotland 
under the Earl of Mar, and an insurrection took place in the 
north of England under Lord Derwentwater and a sentleman 
named Forster ® 

A drawn battle was fought in Scotland at Shenffmuir, 
punblane (November), but the English insurgents were 
defeated at Preston James Stuart, the Pretender, as he was 
generally called— his followers called him James the Third 
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landed in Scotland in Decembei, but disappointed eveiy one 
by his stupidity and want of enteipnse Eaily in 1716 he 
went back taPiance, and the rebellion came to an end 

But Jacobite plots still went on In 1722 another con 
spiracy in favour of the Pretender was discoveied It was 
called Atterbury’s plot, from Atterbuiy, Bishop of Rochester, 
who took a leading pait in it These futile attempts to upset 
the Hanoverian line cast discredit on the Tory part}', and 
made the Whigs stronger than ever The Whigs thus obtained 
a lead which they held for nearly fifty years 

The cluef source of their power was the support of the 
king, who knew that they were on his side, while he could 
not trust the Tones. The ministers, who were always chosen 
from among the Whigs, could leward their followers by making 
the king give them offices and pensions. Thus it was much 
more profitable at this time to be a Whig than to be a Tory 
and this made all the difference to a great many people 

Moreover, the nobility was at this time mostly Whig 
Between 1714 and 1760 there was always a strong Whig 
maprity in the House of Lords The wealthy nobles had also 
great power over the House of Commons, because, by their 
influence in the smaller boroughs — many of which belonged 
entirely to great landowneis — ^they could get the electors to 
send to Parliament any one they chose 

Tlie gieat merchants, too, and the commercial classes 
generally, who were strong in the laige towns, were Whig, 
because they approved of the Revolution, and had gained by 
the wars which followed it The Nonconformists were on the 
same side, because the Tories hated dissenters, and w ould have 
excluded them, if they could, from all shaie of power This 
alliance of the nobles, the merchants, and the dissenters was 
so strong that only a handful of Tories could get into the 
House of Commons 

Meanwhile the long’s power gave w'ay moie and more 
To begm with, Geoige the Pirst was a foreigner He could 
not speak English, and he knew nothing of English affairs 
He theiefore found it useless to attend “ cabmet councils ” — 
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os the meetings of the moie inipoitant ministers now began to 
be called From this time forward the cabinet always met 
without the king, who thus lost the chief means of controlling 
his ministers 

But as the king ceased to lead, the Prime Minister 
became more and more powerful For some time past — ever 
since the Restoration, at least — ^it had been customary that 
one gieat officei of the crovm should take the lead of the lest, 
and such a peison was coming to be called Prime Minister 
Such were Claiendon and Danby in the reign of Charles the 
Second, Godolphm and Harley in the reign of Anne 
But the hist leal Prime Ministei was Sii Robert Walpole, 
who may be said to have luled Great Britain fiom 1721 to 
1742 Walpole was a plain country gentleman from Norfolk, 
who lose to power by his political abihty He was a big, 
coarse man, but he had great skill in finance, an unusual sliaie 
of common sense, and wondeiful tact in managing men 
He was a staunch Whig, and first held a high oflice in 
1708 On the accession of Geoige the Fust he became Pay- 
mastei of the Foices In 1717 he quanelled with Stanhope, 
who was Secretary of State, and had to retiie for a time 
While out of oflice, Walpole acted wisely in opposing 
the Peerage Bill (1719) This Bill pioposed to take away 
fiom the Clown the powei of creating new peers Walpole 
saw that this would make the peerage into an oligarchy, 
independent both of the king and of the House of Commons, 
and would some time or other lead to a disastrous quarrel 
between the two Houses It was largely owing to his argu- 
ments that the Bill was i ejected Soon after this he returned 

to office 

In 1720 an event occurred which made Walpole very 
populai This was the “South Sea Bubble” A commercial 
undei taking, called the South Sea Company, was formed, in 
winch e\eiy one who had money was so anxious to take part 
that the value of the shares rose from £100 to £1,000 But 
the company was soon found to be a fraud, and the shares 
ell as rapidly as they had risen Thousands of peisons who 
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liad paid liigli foi then bhnres iieie luined, and •vvidtsprcad 
distiess was caused Walpole, who was now Chancellor of 
the E\chequcr, succeeded in making an aiiangenitnt which 
saved all that could be sai od from the w reck, and this w on foi 
him the confidence of the nation 

Hcncefoiwaid AValpole was the first man in the goicniment 
He had gieat luHuencc o\ei the king, and he w is followed In 
a laige majoiity in the House of Commons His enemies said 
that he won this majority In biibei^ Theie can be little 
doubt that he used biibcs largely, but the chief source of his 
pow'cr was that he was geneialU belieied to know better than 
any one else what was good for the countiy 


27. Walpole and George II 

1727-1742. 

G EOKGE the first died in 1727, and was succeeded 
by his son, Geoige the Second The new king, like Ins 
father, had been boin abroad , but, unlike him, he could speak 
English He was not cleiei, but he was honest, and he had 
the good sense to take advice of his wife, Queen Caioline, an 
escellent and able w onian 

At the beginning of his leign, Geoige dismissed "Walpole, 
but he soon found that he coulel not do without him He 
theiefore lecallcd "NValpolc to oflice, and tiusted him ever 
afterwaids With Queen Caroline Walpole was on the best 
of teims, so that his influonce became even stronger than it 
had been befoie He now fully established his contiol over 
the other ministers 

He had aheacly (1724) got iitl of Loid Caiteict, Secietniy 
of State, who opposed him in his foieign poliov Aftei this 
his only iival in the niimstiy was his own biothei in-law, Loid 
Townshencl Unable to ngiee with Walpole, Townshend re- 
tired in 1730 Thus the unity of the cabinet, and its depend- 
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ence on the Prime Minister rather than on the cioivn, ■were 
estabhshed 

Walpoles domestic polic}* was conservative The Toiies, 
when in power under Anne, had passed some severe Acts 
against dissenters, punishing them for evasions of the Test 
Act, and forbidding them to keep schools. Tliese Acts were 
repealed in 1718 Prom this time forward the Test Act was 
habitually evaded by dissenters, who, in spite of it, held many 
public offices. Walpole allowed these evasions, but he refused 
to repeal the Test Act, knowmg "what a storm such a proposal 
■n ould raise among the Tones. 

PTo important political legislation took place during Wal- 
pole’s term of office It n as a time of political repose, welcome 
to the country after the tumults of the pre% lous thirty years 
But great advance was made m trade and industry, and W al- 
pole encouraged this advance by his wise financial pobcy He 
was the first Bntisb statesman who perceived the advantages 
ansing from freedom of trade 

He made a great reform m the “tanff” — ^that is, the list 
of taxes imposed as customs-duties on goods imported into or 
exported from the country His pnnciple was to take the 
duties off raw matenals imported from abroad thus the 
materials became cheaper, and the cost of manufacture was 
lessened At the same time, he lowered the duties on articles 
of British make exported to foreign countries, which, enabled 
British manufacturers to sell at a lower late than foreigners 
Thus trade and industry were encouraged 

!^or did he neglect the colonies. He passed an Act 
(1730) enabling the Isortli American Proimces to expoit nee 
to foreign countnes^ pronded it was carried m British ships 
Later on he allowed the West India Islands to export sugar on 
similar conditions. By these means he not only encouraged 
colonial trade but Bntish shipping, and also Bntish manu- 
factures, because the colonies, as they became ncher, bought 
more of our goods 

Walpole also started a plan (1733) for stopping the 
smugghng of wine and tobacco, and the frauds of custom-house 
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officers Ho\\ he meant to do this is not \eiy clear, hut ho 
proposed to substitute an “excise” — that is, an inland tax — 
for the “customs” hitherto lc\ied at the ports Nom the 
“excise,” Avhich was alreadj’’ levied on beer, spiiits, and other 
articles of common consumption, was a tax universally de- 
tested The tliought of adding to it caused such an outburst 
of populai anger that Walpole Mithdrew his proposal 

In his relations with foreign powers, Walpole did his best 
to maintain peace, and in this he succeeded for manj yeais. 
Louis the Fourteenth died in 1715, and his successor, Louis 
the Fifteenth, was a mere child The Duke of Oilcans, who 
w as regent for the young king, \i ns friendly to Great Britain , 
and Cardinal Fleury, who was afterwaids the chief minister 
of Louis, tried to maintain tho same policy 

A short wni with Sjinin, whose rulers wanted to recoier 
Gibialtar and their lost dominions in Italy, bioko out in 1718, 
but ended in 1720 Another war, due to the same cause, 
began in 1725, but Walpole, by making an alliance with 
Fiance and Prussia, preiented its becoming seiious, and peace 
was made in 1729 Soon afterwards, howeiei, a change 
occur! ed, which led eventually to a revival of the old hostility 
between Gieat Britain and France 
Since the Peace of Utiecht, mutual jealousy had kept 
France and Spain apart But about 1733 they began to draw 
together again, and what was aftei wards known ns the “ Family 
Compact” — ^that is, an alliance between the two branches of 
the Bourbon family reigning in France and Spam — ^was made 
By this Compact (w Inch was kept very secret) France received 
important commeicial privileges from Spain, and Spam was 
encouraged to act in a hostile way towaids Great Britain 
The trade with Spam and the Spanish colonies, which had 
hitherto been mainly in Biitish hands, now passed mto the 
hands of France The Spaniards also insisted on searching 
Bntisli ships on the high seas, m order to stop their smuggling 
goods into the Spanish colonies, and they disputed certain 
rights which British tradeis had hitherto possessed in Central 
America. All this caused great iiritation in England, and 
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public feeling Mas deeply moved by tlie stoiy of a cerfam 
Captain Jenkins, who declaied that the Spaniaids had boarded 
his ship and cut off his ear 

Thus Walpole was at last driven to declaie war against 
Spain (1739) This he did soiely against his will, for he 
knevr of the Family Compact, and felt sure that a war with 
Spam M ould sooner or later land us in a war with France as 
well But before this took place he had fallen from power 
Walpole had no taste for wai, and the conduct of the wai 
did not prosper m his hands Ee thus lost the confidence 
of the commercial classes, in whose interest the war had been 
made He had also offended many persons by his overbearing 
demeanour, and a new generation was growing up — nicknamed 
by Walpole “the Boys” — ^who were jealous of his exclusive 
tenure of powei , 

Thus his majority in the House of Commons gradually 
melted away, and m 1742 he resigned office, retiring to the 
House of Lords as the Earl of Orford After his fall his 
enemies tiled to impeach him on vaiious charges, but failed 
entirely His u oik had been to prepare his country, by twenty 
years of sobei and peaceful government^ foi the gieat straggle 
which now lay before her 


28. The War of the Austrian 
Succession — 1740-1748. 

T he outbreak of the m ar with Spam nearly coincided mth 
the beginning of a great stiuggle on the Continent, 
known as the “Wai of the Austrian Succession” The 
Empeior, Charles the Sixth, having no son, left his great 
dominions to his daughter, Maria Theresa To ensuie her 
peaceful succession, he had persuaded the different powers to 
sanction this arrangement But no soonei was Charles dead 
(1/40) than most of these pouers broke then word 
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The attack on. jMaria Theresa was led by Frederick the 
Second, the young King of Piussia — lutheito a state of no 
gieat impoitance — and Charles Albert, Duke of Bavaria Both 
thefee pnnces claimed pai ts of tlie Austrian dominions, and they 
were jomed by France, Spain, and othci poweis But the only 
one who had much success was the King of Piussia, who soon 
conquered the large and impoitant province of Silesia (1741) 
Meanwhile the uai between Gieat Britain and Spain had 
been going on, chiefly in the colonies The British admirals 
had at hrst some success in the New World Porto Bello, on 
the isthmus of Panama, was taken (1739) , but attacks on 
other Spanish ports failed, mainly owing to disagieements 
between the commanders of the fleet and those of the land 
forces Thus, when Walpole fell (1742), the Biitish arms had 
met with but little success 

Walpole was succeeded as Prime Minister by Lord Wil- 
mington, a dull man, who soon gave place to Heniy Pelham, 
orothei of the Duke of Newcastle, one of the Secretaries of 
State The new government soon found it necessary to intei 
feie in Continental affairs 

Not only was Geoige the Second anxious for the safety 
of his dominions in Hanover, but the country at laige was 
jealous of any increase of French power, especially at the 
expense of Austria, our old ally hloreover. Fiance and Spam 
renewed the Family Compact in 1743 , and as we were at war 
with Spain, this was almost equal to a declaration of war 
against us by France So in 1743 troops were sent to Germany , 
and joined a Gei man aimy on the Main 
At their head, George the Second won the battle of 
DettingCn against the Frencli (June 1743) It was the last 
battle at which an English king appealed in person Ne\t 
year (1744) war was formally declaied agamst France Soon 
afterwards the French invaded the Austrian Netherlands A 
British force was sent to defend them, and fought the battle 
of Fontenoy (May 1745), which was won by the French 

Meanwhile the French had tried to deal us a heavy blow 
nearer home In 1744 the “Young Pretendei,” Chailes 
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Edward, giandson of James tlie Second, left Erance with a 
Flench fleet to miade Great Britain The fleet was dnven 
bade by stoims, but next yeai Ghailes Edward renewed his 
attempt He landed in Scotland (July 1745), laised the High- 
land clans, and marched on Edinburgh, where he was welcomed 
by many of the people 

In Septembei he surpiised the loyal troops undei General 
Cope, at Prestonpans, in East Lothian, and entiiely defeated 
them This success biouglit many to his side, and he deter- 
mined on invading England He crossed the Border, and 
advanced to Dei by (Decembei 5) There was a panic in 
London, and the hing piepaied to leave England But the 
country did not nse in favour of the Pietender, the royal 
troops closed lound him, and he was obliged to retreat 

In January 1746 he won another battle at Falkirk, but 
at Culloden Mooi,near Inverness (Apiil 16), he was utterly 
defeated by the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s brother The 
lebelhon was now over A oiuel vengeance was taken on 
the insmgents Charles Eduaid wandeied for months up and 
down the Highlands, with a price upon his head. 

The stoiy of his wandeiiugs foims one of the most 
loniantic episodes in Biitish histoiy He was sometimes in 
the islands off the western coast of Scotland, sometimes on the 
mainland Many glens and caieins aie shown where he is 
said to have taken refuge from his pursuers Hundreds of 
persons knew of his places of concealment, but though the 
reward offered for infoimation was leiy laige, he was never 
betrayed, and at last he got back to Fi ance 
Meanwhile the war on the Continent had been dragging on 
Fiederick, having secured Silesia, made peace wntli Maria 
Theiesa (1745), and without his assistance the French and 
then allies could make no progress Charles Albert was now 
dead, and the new Duke of Ba^a^a had made peace, while 
Mana Theiesa’s husband, Francis, Duke of Lorraine, had been 
elected Einperoi (1745) Thus, although she had lost Silesia, 
she was in a bettei position than at the beginning of the war 
At sea, the advantage for some time lay with neither 
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party A quaitei of a century of peace liucl lender ed naval 
discipline slack, and prevented the British admirals from leain- 
mg then business The fiist important action, which was 
fought off Toulon, in 1744, was a drawn battle The dis- 
satisfaction caused by this failure led to greater efforts, and in 
1747 British naval supremacy was le established by the victories 
which Anson and Hawke won off Cape Binisterre and Ushant 
In the colonies the honours were faiily divided In 
America the English colonists, with some little aid from 
home, took the island of Cape Breton (1745), and defeated an 
attempt on the part of the French to recapture it next year 
In India, on the other hand, we lost Madras (1746), and we 
should have been driven out of Southern India, if Dupleix, the 
commander of the French on land, had been able to agree witli 
his colleague. Labour donnais, who commanded the fleet 

By 1748 all parties were tried of the struggle, and peace 
was made at Aachen (Aix-la Chapelle) The island of Cape 
Breton was exchanged for Madias, and other conquests were 
given up, except Silesia, which Prussia retained Austria w as 
saved from the destruction which at first seemed imminent, 
and Great Britain, though she gained no teiiitoiy, letained her 
supremacy at sea Fiance wmn nothing by the war, but was 
weakened by the gieat expenses which it had entailed 


29. Pitt and the King : Outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War — 1746-1757. 

D uring the Wai of the Austrian Succession there had 
been more than one struggle between the king and his 
ministers. Pelham and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
having driven Lord Caiteiet out of the cabinet, against the 
king’s wnsh, attempted to bring in William Pitt, who had led 
the attack on Carteret The king refused, and in 1746 the 
Pelhams, in ordei to coerce him, resigned 
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George theieupon called upon Caiteiet — ^now Lord Gran- 
ville— to foim a ministry But Caiteiet could get no one to 
help him and in two days the Pelhams letuined to power, 
bunging Pitt with them After tins, Henry Pelham ^^as 
Prime Mimstei till his death, in 1754, when his hi other, the 
Duke of Newcastle, succeeded him 

Another war was now on the point of breaking out The 
king tiled haid to foice the mimsteis to caiiy out his views on 
foreign policy Pitt was dismissed (1755), letuined to office 
(October 1756), and was again dismissed (April 1757) So 
obstinate were both king and ministeis that the country 
lemained foi neaily three months without a government 

But Pitt’s popularity was by this time so great that 
nothing could lesist it In the end the king gave way, and 
Pitt leturned to office (June 1757) as Secietaiy of State The 
Duke of Newcastle was nominally Premiei , but the leal head 
of the mimstiy was Pitt, who letamed his position during the 
lest of George the Second’s leign These stiuggles were veiy 
important, for they showed, more cleaily than anything before, 
that the king had lost the powei of choosing his own ministeis 
What forced Pitt upon the king was the conviction of the 
nation that he was the only man who could guide the country 
through the great conflict winch had bioken out in 1756 
The “Seven Years’ War,” as it was called, was, like the Wai 
of the Austrian Succession, made up of two distinct struggles 
There was a naval and colonial wai, in which Great Britain 
was diiectly inteiested , and there was a European wai, in 
which she took pait in older to hindei Fiance from throwing 
all hei strength into the colonial stiuggle 

The Treaty of Aachen (1748), though intended to be 
universal, had been leally confined to Europe France and 
England were ostensibly at peace, but they cairied on in India 
and America a covert stiuggle for power, which at length 
blazed up into open wai In India this ‘.tiuggle went at first 
much in favoui of the Fiench 

Duplei-^, the French commandei, was a Tnn.Ti of gieat 
political ability, and especially skilful in managing the natives 
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In two of the great natne states, Hydei abaci and the Oninatic, 
there was a dispute about the succession Dupleix contrived 
to get his oun candidates placed on the thione in both casc^ 
and thus practically gamed coutiol ovei the gi eater part of 
southern Indio. 

But civil war still went on in the Carnatic, where Chunda 
Sahib (supported by the Fiench) was besieging Tiichinopoh, 
the last stionghold of Ins rival, Mohammed All All seemed 
over, when Bobcit Olive, a young cleik m the employment of 
the East India Company, marched with a small force to the re- 
lief of Mohammed All 
He took and held the 
town of Aicot, thus 
drawing Chunda Sa- 
hib’s forces away fioin 
Trichinopoli, and aftci- 
waids defeated a laigc 
nitiie at my at Arnee 
(1751) This tinned 
the tide against Du- 
plei\, who was lecalled 
to Fiance in 1754 
His successor at once 
made peace 
In Hortli Ameiica 
the Bntish colonics, 
scattered along the coast, weie in dangei of being hemmed m 
by the Fiench, who held all Canada to the western limit of 
the great lakes, and had established a colony at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, which they called Louisiana Fiom Canada they 
liad travelled down the Ohio and the Mississippi to Louisiana, 
and on this giound they claimed all the land west of tlie 
Alleghany Mountains 

This claim the British colonists disputed, because it would 
have pi evented all chance of then expanding westward In 
1754, George Wdsliiiigton w^as sent across the mountains fioni 
Virginia to take possession of tlie disputed territoiy He 
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built a small foxt, winch the French took "Washington then 
attacked them, but was beaten, and foiced to sui lender 

Next year (1755) General Biaddock was sent with a force 
of British tioops to recover Washington’s foit, which the 
French had strengthened, and called Fort Duqutsnc But 
Braddock blundered into an ambuscade in the woods, and was 
killed, with almost all his men Thus the colonial wai began 
Meanwhile a great stoi m w’as gathering 111 Europe 
Maiia Theresa was resolved not to give up Silesia to Fiedenck 
w ithout another sti uggle She succeeded in persuading Louis 
the Fifteenth of France to desert the policy which Fiance had 
followed foi moie than tw-o hundiod years, and to make an 
alliance with Austria against Prussia. This alhance was 
joined by Bussia and othei powers 

It seemed as if Prussia, at that time a small and poor 
country, could not hold out against so many foes Her only 
ally was Great Britain, and from the British Goveinment 
Prussia got at first only half-heaited assistance Fortunately 
for Prussia, hei king, Fredeiick, was a man of the highest 
courage and lesolution, and a general of consummate ability 
Knoiving that his enemies were prepaiing to attack him, 
he began the war by suddenly occupying Saxony (1756), thus 
demolishing one of his enemies, and gaining a better position 
against the rest Next year he was less fortunate He 
invaded Bohemia, but was badly beaten, and driven back to 
his own country 

At the same time, his only ally, Great Biitain, deserted 
him The Duke of Cumberland, who commanded in Hanover, 
was defeated by the Fiench, and made the disgraceful conven- 
tion of Kloster-Seven, giving up Hanovei to Fiance (July 
1757) But at this juncture the final accession of Pitt to 
power in England put a new face on atfaiis 
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30. Pitt and the Seven Years’ War. 

1756-1761. 

T he Seven Years’ "War, winch was to establish the British 
powei in India and America, began veiy ba<lly for this 
country The Dulse of Newcastle was quite incapable as a 
wai minister, and under him Great Biitain had suffered seiious 
reverses 

In 1755 the Eiench (as we have just seen) had got the 
better of us in Ameiica Ne\t year they took Minorca, which 
had been in Biitish hands for fifty years This was a seiious 
blow, for it deprived us of a splendid haibour, and ciippled 
our power in the Mediteirauean The country was furious 
against Admiral Byng, who commanded the Mediterranean 
fleet, because he had failed to save the island He was brought 
home, tried, and shot on boaid his own ship for neglect of duty 
About the same time, Suiaj-ud-Dowlah, the native Nawab 
(or Govenioi) of Bengal, who was in league with the Piench, 
suddenly swooped down on the Biitish settlement at Calcutta 
He seized the property of the Company, and shut up 14b 
Biitish prisoners in a small room about eighteen feet square 
After a night of agony passed in this prison, known afterwards 
as the Black Hole of Calcutta, only twenty-three peisons re- 
mained alive, the rest had peiished from suffocation and 
thiist 

During his short tenure of office at the beginning of the 
'lai (October 1756-April 1757), Pitt was not able to do much 
to remedy this state of things , but when he finally came back to 
powei, along with the Duke of Newcastle (June 1757), he set to 
Work in earnest Pitt was the first British statesman who saw 
clearly the immense importance of colonial expansion He made 
It his chief object to secuie North America foi the British lace 
Poitunately for us, Fiance, our great rival, was now fuUy 
occupied with the war against Piussia Pitt saw that the 
right thing was to keep Fiance employed on the Continent, 
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while Great Britain threw her chief strength into the naval 
and colonial war His plan was, as he said himself, to 
“conquer America on the banks of the Elba” He therefore 
renewed the alliance with Prussia, paid Frederick a large 
yearly subsidy, and sent a small army to his assistance, which 
m 1759 won an important victory over the French at IVIinden 
m VTestjihalia. 

Thus Pitt enabled Frederick to weather the storm Many 
pitched battles vere fought, most of which Frederick won 
But he vas sometimes defeated, and once or twice was so 
nearly driven to despair that he thought of puttmg an end 
to his life. StiU he struggled on with heroic determmation, 
and at length brought the w’ar to a close without losmg an 
inch of territory 

Important as this conflict in Germany was, the struggle 
that was raging between France and Great Bntam in America, 
in the fiir East and on the ocean, was of still greater importance 
m the history of the world Pitt directed the eflbrts of his 
countrymen with insight and decision , he picked out the ablest 
commanders for the army and navy , and he inspired all about 
him ■with his own ardent patriotism The result ctvas that 
e\eiy where defeat was turned mto victory 

A great combmed attack on the French possessions in 
America was planned in 1757 There were three cluef routes 
by which an invasion of Canada could be made the western, by 
way of the Ohio i alley and the great lakes , the central, by the 
Hudson valley, direct ■upon Montreal , and the eastern, by w ay 
of Cape Breton and up the St ILawwenca All these were tried 
in 1758 

In the west, Washington took Fort Duquesne In the 
east. General Wolfe — a loung officer whom Pitt had placed in 
command — captured liOuisburg and Cape Breton Only the 
central attack hilled the strong fort of Ticonderoga, held by 
the French commander Montcalm, barred the w'ay In 1759, 
the triple attack was renewed, and the three divisions of the 
British forces were to meet in front of Quebec. 

But Wolfe was the only one who reached his destination 
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and he had to make the attack alone Aftei a long delay, he 
crossed the St Lawrence by night, and seized the Heights of 
Abraham just above Quebec There a battle was fought 
(September 1759) which decided the fate of America. Both 
Wolfe and Montcalm were killed, but the British won the day, 
and Quebec fell Next year Montreal was taken, and all 
Canada thus passed into British hands 

In India our success was equally complete Early in 
1757 Clue went to Bengal to avenge the honors of the Black 
Hole, and to lecovei Calcutta He soon frightened Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah into lestoring the East India Company to its former 
position, and then, bj seizing the Fiench settlement of Ohandei- 
nagore, forced him to declare war 

On June 23, 1757, Clive met the Nawab’s great army, 
consisting of about 30,000 native tioops and a force of French 
artillery, on the held of Plassey He had only 3,000 men, of 
whom only about a third were Europeans, but he von a great 
and decisive victory Next yeai he diove out the French from 
the Sirkais, an iinpoitant teintoiy on the coast, south of 
Bengal In 1759 he was attacked by the Dutch, who had 
settlements in Bengal , but he louted them at the battle of 
Biderra (Novembei 1759), and thus completely established 
British supiemacv in Bengal 

Meanwhile a seieie stiuggle had been going on in the 
south Lally, an able French commander, of lush origin, met 
"With some success at fiist, took Fort St David, and laid siege 
to Madras He pressed the garrison hard, but the town was 
saved by the timely arrival of the British fleet (September 
1759) 

The British now attacked in then* turn, and m Januaiy 
1760 Eyre Coote won the decisive battle of Wandewash agamst 
Lally Early in 1761 the chief Fienoh settlement, Pondichen, 
fell, and within a short time every French possession in India 
had been captured This success was largely due to the fleet, 
which not only saved Madras, but prevented the French from 
getting much aid from home 

Nearer home, too, the fleet covered itself with glory The 
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Fiencli intended to invade England in 1759, but one of 
their squadions vas beaten and dispersed by Boscawen oflE 
Lagos, in southern Spain, and another ivas defeated by Hawke 
in Quiberon Bay, on the west coast of Fiance In this battle 
Hawke followed the French into the bay, which was full of 
locks and shoals, in a heavy gale of wind, and took or drove 
ashoie most of the enemy’s fleet Thus all feai of invasion 
passed away, and the French Government was disabled from 
sending assistance by sea to its colonies abioad 


31. The Peace of Pans : Early Years 
of George III. — 1760-1770. 

I N October 1760 George the Second died, and was succeeded 
by his giandson, George the Third This event produced 
a great change in aflairs The young king was much under 
the influence of Loid Bute, whom, soon after liis accession, 
he made a Secietaiy of State Both the king and Bute Mere 
aniaous for peace, ivliile Pitt wished to continue the war 
In 1761 Pitt became aware that Prance and Spam had le- 
newed the Family Compact, expiessly against Gieat Britain 
He therefore proposed to declare war against Spam at once 
But Bute and the king were too strong foi him The cabinet 
refused to follow his advice, and Pitt resigned (October '1761) 
Soon afterwards Newcastle was also driven from olflce, and 
Bute became Prime Mmister 

Next year (1762) Bute was forced, in spite of himself, to 
declare war against Spain Pitt’s plans were carried out, even 
after his resignation, and his spirit still seemed to pervade all 
branches of the public service Martinique and several other 
"West India islands, with Havana, the great port of Cuba, weie 
captured m 1762 In the same year the Philippme Islands, in 
the East Indies, fell mto our hands 

In Germany, Frederick still held his ovn, for though 
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Bute had basely withdrawn the assistance which Pitt had given 
him, this defection was balanced by Pussia changing sides 
But all paities were now anxious foi repose The Peace of 
Paris was therefore signed early in 1763 
Though Great Biitain restored some important conquests, 
she retained Canada, Florida, hlinoica, seveial West India 
islands, and the control of India Prussia kept Silesia, and 
ranked hencefoiwaid as a great power Thus the colonial 
empire of Great Britain, and the present German Empue under 
Prussian headship, may' both be traced, principally, to the 
triumphs of the Seven Years’ War 
We must now turn from this great conflict to consider the 
domestic affairs of the country during the early years of George 
the Third George had a great advantage over his two pre- 
decessors, in having been born an Englishman He was there- 
fore more popular than they had been, and he used this popu- 
larity to make himself more poweiful Several circumstances 
aided him in this attempt 

In the first place, he had been carefully bi ought up by his 
mother, the Princess of Wales, to take a lofty view of his 
sovereign lights He was resolved to be a king in deed, and 
not merely in name Though a man of nariow ideas and 
limited understanding, he was shrewd, resolute, and industrious 
He was also virtuous, and lived a simple hfe This not only 
made people respect him, but enabled him to save money with 
which to bribe members of Pai Lament 
The nation was gettmg tired of the predominance of the 
great Wing nobles, who had often used then power selfishly, 
and it was ready to applaud a kmg whom it could trust The 
Tories, too, had given up all hopes of a Stuart restoration, and 
now at last followed the bent of their natural loyalty to the 
crown , The Whigs, on the othei hand, were disumted, and 
their leaders— excepting Pitt, vho was not at heart a Whi<r~ 
were incapable 

Finally, the king had many offices and pensions and other 
inwards to give away, and Geoige the Third determined to' 
bestow them himself, instead of letting his Whig mimsters do 
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tins for him, as Ins two piedccessois bad done He was thus 
able gradually to form a party in the House of Commons winch 
obeyed his orders, and was stiong enough to turn the balance 
against any ministry of which he disapproved Tins paity 
came to be known as “the King’s Fiiends ” 

We have seen how the king got rid of Pitt and New- 
castle at the outset of his leign. But George did not stop 
there he bought votes in Pailiament, while he punished all 
those who had opposed the peace, b} depiiMiig them of office, 
and othei w ise sho’w ing Ins disfavour It soon became ev idont 
that the slioi t cut to wealth and pow er lay through subservience 
to the king, and so low was the tone of public moiality at tins 
time that few weie found to lesist the temptation 

Bute resigned in 1763, and nas succeeded in the leadeisliip by 
George Gienville, nlio at hist seemed willing to do nliat tlie 
king wished The chief events of Giemnlle’s ministiy weie the 
beginning of the quaiiel nith the Ameiican colonies — winch we 
must put aside for the piesent — and the dispute svith Wilkes 
John Wilkes was a membei of Pailiament, unsciupulous 
and profligate, but very clevei In a papei winch be edited, 
called The Noith Btiton, he violently attacked the Peace ot 
Pans and its authors (1763) For tins he was aiTested and 
Ins house searched, undei what was called a “geneial warrant” 
— that IS, a warrant wdnch mentioned no name in paiticulai, 
but ordered the constables to anest all persons connected with 
the paper 

Wilkes was released fiom prison by Chief- Justice Pratt, 
afterwards Loid Camden, who declared general warrants to be 
illegal , but he was expelled fiom the House of Commons (176'*), 
and forced to flee to Fiance Tlie injustice of this treatment 
made him very populai, while it disci edited the ministry and 
the House of Commons Next yeai (1765) the king quarrelled 
with Grenville, and dismissed him fi om office 

Aftei a short period, during which the Maiquis of Bock- 
ingliam was Prime hlimster, Pitt returned to power, undei 
the nominal leadership of the Duke of Giafton (1766) But 
Pitt was no longer the man he had been He lost populai ity 
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by accepting a peerage, as the Eail of Chatham , and Ins healtli 
was now so bad that he took no part in the govenunent In 
1768 he lesigned 

Grafton’s mimstiy i\as much weakened by Chatham’s with- 
drawal, while it was vehemently attacked by an nnknown 
writer who called himself “ Junins ’ About the same time the 
quarrel with Wilkes was renewed Wilkes had returned from 
abroad, and, in spite of a sentence of outlaw ry w Inch had been 
passed upon him, he got himself electefl to Parliament by the 
county of ISIiddlesex (1768) 

The House of Commons declared the election null and 
void, but Wilkes was re elected (1769) Tins liappened seveial 
times, till at last the Commons declared Wilkes’s iival, Colonel 
Luttiell, to be elected, though he had got onlv about a fourth 
of Wilkes’s votes. Tins illegal action caused much indignation, 
and nots took place in liondon and elsewheie Soon afterwards 
Lord Grafton, finding his position untenable, resigned, and 
George seized the opportunity of appointing Lord North, a man 
after Iiis own heart, to be Prime Minister in his place Foi 
the first tune since 1715, the king was able to make good his 
claim to choose his owm nnmsters 


32. The War of American Independ- 
ence — 1763-1781. 

I N 1770 the success of George the Third’s policy seemed 
complete The different sections of the Whig party were 
separated by mutual jealousies, their leaders were discredited 
and unpopular Loid North was devoted to the crown, and 
willing to allow the kmg to goiein as he hked His ministry, 
which lasted for twelve years, was for a long time supported by 
a strong majonty in the House of Commons Thus Georne be- 
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Unfortunately, the penod of the long’s ascendency is 
marked by the lebelhon of the American colonies, which in- 
flicted disaster on Gieat Britain. Tlie quarrel was, peihaps, 
inevitable, but it certainly was hastened by the obstinacy and 
unwisdom of the king To understand its origm we must go 
back to the penod immediately following the Seven deals’ 
War 

The conquest of Canada and Eloiida had reheved the 
British colonies in Ameiica from any fear of France and Spam 
They now began to feel that they could stand alone, and no 
longer requiied the protection of Great Biitain At the same 
tim^ they had several grievances against the mother countiy 

In the first place, there were the restrictions placed by the 
home government on colonial trade The colonists were for- 
bidden to export a number of articles — such as tobacco and 
coffee — ^to any country but Great Britain They were forbidden 
to trade freely with the French and Spanish colonies They 
could get no tea except fiom British merchants 

Naturally these legulations were constantly broken through, 
and a gigantic system of smuggling w as carried on So long os 
the smuggling was w inked at, the colonists did not much mind 
the trade regulations But when Gienville came into powder, 
in 1763, and began stiictly to enfoice the law, there was a 
great outcry 

Then there was the question of maintaining the army, 
which the home government regarded as necessary in oidei to 
defend the colonies against attacks fioni the Indians or from 
a French invasion The troops were billeted on the inhabitants 
— a thmg to which they strongly objected The colonists de- 
clared the army to be no longer necessaiy, and feared that it 
might be used to oppress them 

Thirdly — and this was the most important point of all — 
there was the dispute about taxation The colonists at first 
allowed that the British Parliament had a right to impose 
customs-duties on imports and exports, to help in paying for 
the navy, but they maintained that other taxes could only 
be le\ led by their own colonial assemblies Parliament, how 
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ever, declared that the colonies ought to pay part of the 
expenses of the late war, and accoidingly, in 1765, the Stamp 
Act was passed 

Tins Act made it necessary that a stamp, for which a cer- 
tain sum of money had to be paid to the government, should 
be a&xed to all legal documents — ^such as contiacts, wills, etc — 
in Older to make them lalid It produced so much indigna- 
tion in Ameiica that, in 1766, Iiord Rockingham, strongly sup- 
ported by Pitt, repealed the Act But as, at the same time, 
anothei Act was 
passed declaring 
that Pailiament 
had a light to tax 
the colonies, the 
colonies w ere by no 
means satisfied 
They soon had 
other grounds of 
complaint In 17 67 
Townshend, Clian- 
cdloi of the Ex- 
chequer, passed an 
Act imposing im- 
poit-duties on tea 
and various other 
articles in Amenca. 

The colonists, en- 
raged atthis, entered 
into an association for refusing to buy British goods, while 
their assemblies passed piotests condemnmg the duties 

The protesting assemblies were dissolved, and troops were 
brought into Boston After a not, known as the Boston 
hlassticre (1770), in which some colonists were killed by the 
soldiers, Lord North took off most of the hated import-duties 
But the tax on tea was kept, in order to maintain the pnnciple, 
and thus the concession did no good 

In 1773 some citizens of Boston, disguised as Red Indians, 
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boaided the tea-ships in the harboui, and threw the caigoes 
into the sea. This event was afterwaids known as “the 
Boston Tea-party ” Pailiament now passed Acts closing the 
port of Boston, and suspending the free constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts Chatham in vain opposed these measuies the 
king and his ministers and the majority of Pailiament were all 
for coercion, and matteis lapidly diifted into war 

The first skirmish took place at Lexington (Apiil 1775) 
It was followed by a geneial rising, and the battle of Bunker 
TTill (June), won by the British aftei a haid struggle, made the 
continuance of the wai inevitable Next year the Congress 



BRITISH FOSSESSIOhS BEIORF AXU AITER THE AMERIUA^ WAR 


of the Ameiican States published its famous Declaiation of 
Independence (July 4, 1776) 

In the war that followed the combatants, at first sight, 
seemed badly matched The population of Great Biitain A\as 
eight millions, that of the States only tliiee In wealth there 
was still more difieiencc, and the American coast wms every- 
where open to the British fleet But the Ameiicans were 
fighting for their liberty , their country, though easy to entei, 
w as so large that it was hard to hold , the ocean lay betw een 
them and Gieat Britain , and, lastly, they received assistance 
from abioad, which c\entually turned the scale 
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During the first two years the wai went, on the whole, 
in favour of the British They won some battles , they took 
New Yoik (1776) and Philadelphia (1777) Washington, who 
commanded the Ameiicans with gieat skill and resolution, was 
almost driven to despair But in Octobei 1777 a Biitish 
force, under General Burgoyne, was obliged to surrendei at 
Saratoga, in the State of New York 

Piance, natuially eager to avenge her losses in the Seven 
Yeais’ Wai, now made an alliance with the colonies, and de- 
clared wai against Great Britain (1778) Hei example was 
followed by Spain (1779) and by Holland (1780) Thus a sort 
of Grand Alliance was formed by the chief states of western 
Europe against Great Britain. 

This league pioved too strong for us Eor a time the com- 
mand of the sea was lost, and this was fatal to the British 
cause In October 1781 Lord Cornwallis, with a large force, 
was suirounded by the Americans at Yorktown, on Chesapeake 
Bay The British fleet was driven off the coast, and Cornwallis, 
' thus left alone, was forced to surrender Even George the 
Third was now compelled to allow that the attempt to leconquer 
America had failed 


3 3 . Peace of Pans ; William Pitt’s 
Accession to Power — 1781-1784. 

T he struggle in America was concluded by the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, but the naval wai against 
our European enemies still went on In 1779 the French and 
Spanish fleets had entered the Channel and threatened an in- 
vasion. Gibraltai was closely besieged by land and sea The 
fortunes of Great BriUin seemed to be at a very low ebb 
Early in 1780 Admiral Rodney beat the Spaniards off 
Cape St Yincentj and lelieied Gibraltar But this was our 
only success For two years the fighting at sea either led to 
nothing or went against us "We lost Minorca and several 
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"West India islands, and Gibialtai was again closely besieged 
But the yeai 1782 saw a change 

In April Rodney won a great victoiy ovei the Fiencli 
admual, De Grasse, off Dominique, in the "West Indies, which 
restored to us the supiemacy at sea. In Septembei General 
Elliot destioyed with red-hot shot the floating batteries which 
besieged Gibraltar, and thus raised tlie siege In India the 
efforts of the Fiench to upset oui ponei had failed 
Thus the allies had no furthei reason for continuing the 
war, and peace was made at Versailles in January 1783 By 
this peace Great Biitain recognized tlie independence of the 
United States, gave up Mmoica and Florida to Spam, and ceded 
two or three islands with Senegal in Africa to France The 
losses were heavy, and the contrast with 1763 was humiliating 
It was due to Rodney and Elliot that the end was not woi&e 
Some time before the wai came to a close. Lord Noith 
had fallen. For eight oi nme years aftei he took office he had 
a strong majoiity m Parliament, foi the nation in general ap- 
proved the king’s policy towaid Ameiica But about 1779 it 
began to be e\ ident that the kmg had made a mistake ‘ 

In 1780 Ml Dunning carried in the House of Commons 
his famous motion, “That the influence of the crown has in- 
creased, is inci easing, and ought to be diminished ” The opposi- 
tion was stiengthened by the failure of the government to sub- 
due America, and in March 1782 Loid Noith resigned This 
was a gieat defeat foi the king, who fiom this time forwaid was 
never so powerful again 

Lord Rockingham, who had been Premiei in 1766, now 
again took the lead, at the head of a Wing ministry, of wduch 
the most important membeis were Charles Fox and Edmund 
Buike, the greatest Parliamentary oiatois of then time 
Rockingham held office for eight months only , but m this shoit 
period he passed some veiy good measures, reducing the nation,il 
^enditure by abobshing useless offices, and excludmg fiom 
Parliament certain classes of persons specially open to bribeiy 
1 le ciedit of these Acts, which diminished the illegal influence 
ot the ciown, was chiefly due to Edmund Burka 
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On Loid Rookmglmm’s death (July 1, 1782), theie ensued 
a violent struggle for power The Icing made Lord Shelburne 
Prime Ministei , but Fox and Burke would not serve under 
him, and resigned .office Lord Shelburne had only time to 
complete the Peace of Versailles, when he was upset by a com- 
bination of parties hitherto violently opposed to each other 

Fox, with the other Whig leaders, and Lord North, with a 
strong Tory following, made a league with the ob]ect of defeat- 
ing the king They soon overthrew Lord Shelburne, and forced 
the king to place them in office, under tlie nominal headship 
of the Duke of Portland (Febiuary 1783) The ministry thus 
foimed was called the “ Coalition ” 

The king was resolved from the first not to accept his defeal^ 
but the means which he adopted to get iid of the Coalition 
were not such as could be apphed in the present day Fox 
brought in a Bill for the government of India, which was passed 
by a large majoiity in the House of Commons When it came 
before the Peers, the king let it be known that he would legard 
no one as Ins friend who voted foi the Bill The Lords accord- 
ingly threw it out 

Tlieieupon the king dismissed the Coalition ministry, and 
called upon William Pitt to form a government Pitt was then 
only twenty-five years of age He was the youngei son of the 
great Loid Chatham, who died in 1778 He had been in 
Parliament only a few years, but had already distmguished 
himself, and had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Shelburne’s ministry (1782) 

When Pitt took office as Piime Mimster (Decembei 1783), 
he had the great majority of the Commons, including all the 
chief speakers, against him Tlie opposition attacked him with 
much violence, and adopted all imaginable means to drive him 
fiom office But, sure of the king’s support, he stood firm, and 
giaduaUy the opposition lost heart In March 1784 Pitt dis- 
solved Parliament, and the country returned a large majority 
in his favour 

The leasons for this astonishing victory were — ^first, the noble 
character and the brilliant genius of Pitt, combined with the 
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possession of so great a name , secondly, the reprehensible con- 
duct of the Coahtion leaders, who threw over political piinciples 
in order to gain office and power , thirdly, loyalty to the king, 
for after all it was better, as Dr Johnson said, to be luled by 
the sceptre of King Geoige than by the tongue of Charles Fox 
But if the king appeared to win in the conflict, the vic- 
tory really rested with Pitt, for the king could not ha^ e won 
without him Once in power, Pitt obtained such an ascend- 
ency in the nation that for eighteen years he had everything 
his own way He was so popular that he could afford to do 
without the “King’s Friends,” and that group of politicians 
gradually disappeared Under Pitt, Parliament was purer 
than it had been for a hundred years before 

Pitt’s accession to power brought to a close the predomi- 
nance of the old aristocratic Whig party This party had 
held powei continuously fiom 1714 to 1762, and had, smce the 
latter date^ earned on a struggle with the king, in winch it was 
more than once successful The Tones now took the place of 
the Whigs, and their rule continued with hardly an interrup- 
tion for nearly fifty years 


■ - 

34. India : Clive and Warren 
Hastings — 1763-1784. 

W HILF Great Britain and her American colonies were 
gradually drifting into cml war, events of great im- 
portance were taking place m India Mir Jafar, who had been 
made Kawab of Bengal instead of Suiaj-ud-Dowlah, -nas deposed 
on account of his mtngues with the Dutch, and Mu Kasim was 
•^et up in his place * But Mir Kasim, like his predecessor was 
naturally eager to free himself from British influence, and for 

ttiis puipose he allied himself with his neighbour, the Yiziei of 
Oudh 

In the war that followed, the allies 


•were entirely defeated 
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by Majoi Munro at tlie battle of Bu\ai (1764) Theieupon 
tlie Biitisli occupied the great cities of Oudh, and pushed their 
fiontiei as fai as Benaies^ while Shah Alani, the ]\Iogul 
emperor, who leigned at Delhi, and enjoyed a nominal sovei- 
eignty ovei all India, placed himself undei British piotection 
Soon aftei this, Clive, who had been absent in Europe since 
1760, leturned to India as Governoi of Bengal (1765) 

Clive had it in his power to annex Oudh and to depose 
the empeioi, but he wisely refrained He made peace and 
alliance with the Viziei, restoring the conquests lately made, 
and setting up the kingdom of Oudh as a “ buffei state ” be- 
tween the British dominions and the unconqueied territories 
beyond On the other hand, he took over from the emperor 
the “ Diwani ” — ^that is, the light of collecting taxes and other 
dues in Bengal, Behai, and Otissa Thus these three great 
provinces passed practically undei British control 

Olive then set himself to refoim the administration of the 
East India Company, which had fallen mto great disorder He 
put a stop to the custom of receiving presents from natives, 
thus lelieving the Company’s servants from a great temptation 
to illegal piactices He puiiBed the governing council in 
Bengal by forcing the corrupt members to resign He also 
reformed the army When he leturned to England, m 1767, 
a now spirit prevailed for a time in British India 

But m spite of Clive’s efforts, the affaiis of the Company 
soon after this got into a very bad way The government of 
Madias, unable to resist the temptation to intrigue, made 
several treaties with the native princes, winch involved them in 
a disastrous war The chief powers of southein India at this 
time were the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Peishwa, head of the 
Maratha nation, who reigned at Poona, and Hyder All, a 
lobbei prince, who had built up a strong kingdom in Mysore 
A war broke out between Hydei and the Nizam, in which the 
British joined (1767) on the side of the Nizam But the Nizam 
proved faithless, and the war ended in a victoiy for Hyder, who 
swooped down on Madras, and forced the council there to make 
a discreditable peace (1769) 
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Meanwlnlo the Company was getting into difficulties at 
home Under an Act passed in 1767, they had to pay a laige 
yeaily sum to the government, while then expenses had gieatly 
inci eased Then affairs were ill-managed, and they fell deeply 
into debt The war with Hyder and a famine in Bengal (1770) 
reduced them to such straits that they weie forced to apply to 
government for aid 

The result was the “Regulating Act,” passed by Lord 
North in 1773 This Act brought the three presidencies under 
one head, by enacting that the Governor of Bengal should be 
Govemor-Geneial of India , it established a Supreme Council 
of five persons, by whose advice the Governor-General was to 
act, it created a Supieme Couit of Judicature, sitting at Cal- 
cutta , and it secured permanent control by enacting that the 
appointments of the Governor-General and the Council must 
be approved by the crown As a set-off against this loss of 
independence, the government lent the Company £1,400,000 to 
pay its debts 

The first Governor-Geneial undei Noith’s Act was Wairen 
Hastings, who had been Governor of Bengal since 1772 He 
had already done a good deal to lefoim the administration of 
the province, by placmg the tax collectois under stiict super- 
vision, establishing law courts in every district, encouraging the 
study of native law, and remodelling the police 

He had also conquered (1773) the territory of Rohilcund, 
to the north-west of Oudh This was a departure from Clive’s 
principles, but Hastings was foiced to conquei the country, in 
order to pi event it from falling into the hands of the Marathas, 
who had captured Delhi, and weie rapidly becoming the chief 
native power m India. Instead, howevei, of annexing Rohil- 
cund, he left it to oui ally, the Vizier of Oudh 

The appointment of Hastings as Gov emoi -General nearly 
coincided with the death of Clive He had been violently 
attacked in Parliament, and charged with eniiching himself by 
illegal means Parliament acquitted him of the charge, but 
Clive was so distressed by the attacks that he committed 
suicide (1774) 
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The first four years of Hastings’ governorship -were al 
most entirely occupied witli quariels between himself and 
certain membeis of his council These men, of whom Philip 
Francis was the chief, being in a majority on the council, 
thuaited him in eveiy imaginable way They also brought 
disginceful and unfounded charges against him, through the 
agency of oneNuncomai, a native, who, fortunately for Hastings, 
was found guilty of felony and executed 

But the most important period of Hastings’ governorship 
was that which coincided with the American war In 1777 

the Fiench began intriguing 
with the Peishwa at Poona 
and with Hyder All , and 
when wai was declared (1778), 
they took active measures to 
overthrow our power in India 
Hastings soon found himself 
involved in war with the 
Maratlias, the Nizam, and 
Hyder All at the same time 
The Fiench settlements in 
India weie soon taken, but 
for two or thiee years it was 
all that Hastings could do to 
hold his own against the na 
ti ve pi inces The great French 
admiral, Sufiren, fought se\ eral indecisive battles with Admiial 
Hughes off the Indian coast, and the Fiench constantly sent aid 
to the native states However, in 1782, there came a change 
Hyder Ah died, and though his son Tipu filled his place with 
equal eneigy, his allies gradually deserted him Tlie hlaiathao 
made peace (1 / 83), and the Nizam soon followed their example 
In 1783 the Peace of Versailles relieved us of French hostility 
Tipu continued the wai till 1784, when he also came to terms 
The conclusion of this desperate stiiiggle brought Great Biitain 
no accessions of ten itory m India, but it left her more secure 
than ever in the position of a dominant power 
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35. Political Reform and the Industrial 
Revolution in England and Scotland. 

P ITT’S first ministry falls into two parts In the first of 
these (1783-1793) the country was at peace, and Pitt 
had leisure to carry out a financial policy which^ distinguishes 
him as one of the greatest of British ministeis In the second 
period (1793-1801) the nation was engaged in a teiiihle 
sti uggle abroad, 111 which it must be allowed that Pitt was less 
successful 

Pitt was at the head of the Tory party, but he was not a 
Tory by nature any moie than his father had been a Wing 
Although foiced by the Fiench Revolution to adopt Tory 
principles later on, Pitt began as a leformer He tried hard 
to refoim the constitution of Parliament, and his financial 
measures followed the lines laid down by the gieat Whig leader, 
Sir Robert Walpole 

The Parliamentary system "was indeed very defective at 
this time The House of Commons was elected by a very 
small part of the population. Many large towns, such as 
Manchester and Birmingham, were not represented in Pailia- 
ment at all, while the bulk of the members sat for small 
boroughs, in some of which there iveie only a dozen voters, 
or even less Bribery uas lampant, and seats in Parliament 
were openly bought and sold 

In 1782 and 1783 Pitt brought forward resolutions in 
favour of Parliamentary reform, which were rejected by the 
House of Commons When Piime Minister, in 1785, he pro- 
posed to take away the franchise from a number of “rotten” 
boroughs, as they were called, and to add members to ILondon 
and the counties But in spite of Pitt’s great influence, this 
proposal was rejected like the others, and he did not repeat the 
attempt. Tire country at large was not yet awake to the 
necessity of reform, and too many people vere interested in 
maintaining the existing e\ il system 
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What alteied the mind of the nation, and secured Pailio- 
mentaiy lefoim at a later date, was the gieat mdustiial change 
which came ovei the country in the eighteenth oentmy This 
turned Great Biitain fiom an agiicultuial into a maiiufactuiing 
and commercial nation, laised up huge towns wheie hitherto 
theie had been meie villages oi barren wastes, and led to a 
lapid inciease of the population, to which the Pailiamentaiy 
franchise could no longei be denied 

This “industrial revolution,” as it has been well called, 
was in full progress during Pitt’s ministry, but it had begun 
some time before Walpole had, as we have seen, done a great 
deal to liberate trade fiom the unwise lestiictions which 
formeily prevented its giowth It had also become a leading 
motive of our foreign policy to obtain maikets foi oui goods 
abroad 

Such was the object of the Methuen Treaty, made with 
Portugal in 1703, by which the Poituguese agieed to admit 
English woollen goods to Poitugal, on condition that we should 
lower the tax on Portuguese wines So, too, the Treaty of 
TJtiecht forced the Spaniaids to admit Bntish manufactures, 
though undei close bmits, to their colonies, and the war of 
1739 was partly due to the attempt of Spain to withdiaw this 
concession On the other hand, Biitish manufactures were 
encouraged by what were called “bounties” — that is, payments 
from the government to manufacturers exporting their goods 
abioad, while foreign manufactuies impoited into this country 
weie heavily taxed, to pi event them fiom competmg with 
ouis 

But what did more than these regulations to fostei our 
nascent industries was the rapid growth of inventions The 
cotton manufacture was impioved and cheapened by the in- 
vention of the flying-shuttle (1760), Arkwright’s spinning roller 
for making hne thread (1769), Hargreaves’ spinning “jenny,” 
and othei machinery Watei power began to take the place of 
hand-labour about 1775, and the inventions of James Watt 
enabled manufacturers to make use of steam power in their 
mills shortly before the French Bevolution 
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The coal-pi educing industiy ivas encouraged by the growth 
of machinery, and also by otbei causes Pumping engines 
•worked by steam ivere introduced into coal mines about the 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy A little later coal began to 
be used instead of charcoal foi smelting iron Blast furnaces, 
woiked by steam, foi smelting non, weie established about 1790 
Meanw'hile agriculture began to impiove lapidly Between 
1727 and 1775 a great quantity of land hitheito untilled was 
brought undei cultivation The gi owing population required 
more food, and this piomoted farming Coin was also giown 
for exportation Men began to faim on a laige scale, and to 
malce large piofits 

Cattle and sheep were now hied foi food, and not princi- 
pally foi leathei oi foi wool, as had hitherto been the case 
The breeds rapidly impioved, and the feeding of cattle gave a 
gieat stimulus to the development of root-crops The land was 
bettei diamed, and the rivers banked up, roads were much 
improved by an Act of Pailiament passed in 1741 , and canals 
began to tiaveise the couiiti^ in all diiections 

All these changes tended to eniich the country veiy fast, 
and Pitt’s wise financial policy helped on the piocess He was 
much mfiuenced by Adam Smith, ^/ho published his famous 
woik on Political Economy in 1776 Pitt leduced the tax on 
tea to a tenth of its foimer amount This stopped smuggling, 
because it was no longei worth while to smuggle, and it bene- 
fited India, because so much more tea was drunk 
He abolished jobbeiy in legaul to public works and 
goveinment loans, and substituted fiee competition He en- 
couiaged tiade by reforming the customs-duties He saved the 
nation much needless expense by biingmg togethei all the 
different loans which made up the Hational Debt into one great 
“Consohdated Fund,” which we noiv call “Consols” He 
reformed taxation by abolishing a number of taxes which 
pressed haidly on the pool, \,hile he letained those on luxuries 
winch the iich could bettei affbid to pay 

Finally, by his commercial tieaty with Fiance (1786) 
Pitt made a long step towards freedom of tiade between two 
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counti les hitherto hostile in commerce as in ai ms The result 
of Pitts financial policy and the growing wealth of the counti y 
was that, under lum, the national revenue inci eased from less 
than twelve millions to ovei seventeen millions a year 

In all this gieat advance Scotland took her full share 
Her history since the Union was, with the exception of the 
rebellions in 1715 and 1745, one of almost unbroken repose 
The only notable incident was the Porteous not in Edinburgh 
(1737), and that is chiefly lemarkable as being the foundation 
of Scott's famous novel, “ The Heart of hlidlothian ” The 
Highlands weie completely pacified after 1745, while the 
Lowlands gave themselves up to the development of industi^, 
agiicultuie, and commerce 
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1689-1789. 

F rom what has been said in the last lesson, it will be 
evident that a gieat change — ^what, indeed, we may call 
a revolution — was passing over Great Biitain Ireland, owing 
to various causes, was hindered fiom taking much part in the 
industrial movement , but England and Scotland were rapidly 
becoming industrial and commercial countries 

Tins does not mean, of course, that agriculture was not 
still veiy important, but that an increasmg number of people 
were being employed 111 trade and manufacture, and that a 
larger proportion of the wealth of the country was produced 
and owned by commercial men The result of this was that 
pohtical pow er was gradually passing from the ow ners of the 
soil — the landlords, the older nobilit\, and the country gentry — 
into the hands of a new class — ^the merchants, and ship-ow ners, 
and manufacturers 

\.mong the poorer members of society, the separation be 
t\\ een the agricultural and the manufacturing classes, betw een 
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town and country, became more and moie maibed Cottage- 
raanufactuies declined, as it became moie piofitable to collect 
tlie woikers in laige factoiies and in towns This was especially 
the case after the great inventions had been made, from about 
1760 to 1780, and after steam-powei began to be applied to 
tlie machinery used in manufactures 
On the othei hand, as the towns grew in size, their in- 
habitants were no longer able to live a half-ruial life, as they 
had done in foimer da-ys These changes, though they led to a 
gieat inciease of the national wealth, did not advance the 
happiness of the inhabitants eithei of the town oi of the 
countiy Wealth, too, was less evenly distiibuted — the iich 
becoming ricliei than befoie, and the poor still pooiei 

The giowth of population in England during the eighteenth 
centuiy was leraaikable Between 1689 and 1720 it remained 
about five and a half millions — little moie than it had been in 
1603 Aftei 1720 it began to inciease, slowly till about 1760, 
then much moie rapidly, till in 1790 it was eight and a half 
millions — that is to say, it was moie than half as laige again as 
it had been seventy yeais befoie 

But this giowth took place in the towns, especially in the 
gieat towns of Yoikshiie and Lancashne, not in the countiy 
districts This was due to the increase of manufactures, and to 
the fact that they flourished most in the noith, wheie coal and 
iron were at hand Thus the south and east of England, which 
till the seventeenth century had been the most populous and 


impoitant paits of the country, were outstiipped by the north, 
which now became the gieat nureeiy of England’s wealth 
During the eailier portion of the century, the condition of 
the agricultural labourer in Great Biitam was faiily good He 
w'as certainly far better off than the peasant of Fiance or of 
Germany But the irapiovement of agiiculture and the growth 
of tmde did not tuin to his profit On the contraiy, his wages 

, J necessaries rose After 

17o0, the number of paupeis increased at an alarming late 
The clmich duiing this peiiod was not in a healthy con- 
I ition Too many of the clergy neglected then duties, especially 
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m out-of-the-way districts It w as owing to this state of things 
that two brothers, John and Chailes "Wesley, while still at 
Oxford, established a small society of earnest men who en- 
deavoured to breathe a new spirit into the chuich John 
Wesley and one of his pupils, Whitfield, preached all over the 
country, and brought religion home to many who knew nothing 
of it before Their followeis, who became loiown as Methodists, 
numbered in a few years over 100,000 

The centuiy which intervenes between the English Eevolu 
tion and the Fiench was a great age in several respects besides 
the growth of trade and of national pow’er It witnessed in 
England the development of a national school of art, and the 
pi eduction of many great works of literature 

At the beginning of the period the new cathedral of St 
Paul’s, the crowning work of Sir Christophei Wien, lose on the 
rums of the ancient church which had perished in the great 
fire of London The painter Hogaith, in the reign of Geoige 
the Second, depicted the manners of his time with a marvellous 
combination of truth and satire A little later, Reynolds, 
Gamsborough, Romney, and others gave to England, for a time, 
an undisputed supremacy in pictoiial ait Handel was the 
greatest musician of his day , while Chantrey in sculpture, and 
Wedgwood in pottery, revived something of the spirit of the 
Hdlenic age 

In literature, if this period produced no writers quite equal 
to the giants of the seventeenth century, it called foith a 
larger number of authors who may justly be styled first-rate 
Locke’s “Essay on the Human Understanding” was published 
two yeais after the Revolution Dryden did not die till 1700 , 
and during the latter par t of his life, Congreve also kept up the 
high traditions of the English stage 

The reigns of Queen Anne and George the First form one 
of the most brilliant periods of oui literary history Early in 
the former reign, when political feeling ran high, Defoe and 
Swnft displayed their talent for satire — ^the former on the side 
of the "Wliigs, the latter in aid of the Tones A little later, 
Steele and Addison pictured society fo~ us ui the humorous and 
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reflective pages of “Tlie Tatler ’ and “The Spectator” Pope, 
m Ills “ Rape of the Lock, ’ and in other poems, gave a polish 
and bnlhance to lus verse which hive never been outdone in 
English, literature, while Gay and Pnoi followed not far in the 
rear 

In the reign of George the First, Defoe published his 
immortal “Robinson Ciusoe,’ while Sivift lashed the weak- 
nesses of mankind in “Gulhier’s Travels,” and upheld the 
rights of Ireland in the “ Drapier’s Letters ” About the same 
time, Popes translations of the “Iliad ’ and “Odyssey” pre- 
sented Homer to English leaders m an eighteenth-century 
dress, vhich however, brilliant as it is, obscures the peculiar 
charms of the Greek original Scotland, meanwhile, vas be- 
ginning to contribute her share to literature Allan Ramsay’s 
pastoral play, “The Gentle Shepherd,” still holds its place in 
the aSections of the Scottish people, and Thomson’s “ Seasons,” 
though somewhat artificial, show much observation and sym- 
pathy 

Dunng the fi% years which preceded the French Revolu- 
tion, the English noiel attained its full stature in Richard- 
son’s “Clarissa,” Goldsmith’s “Ticar of 'SV’akefield,” Sterne’s 
“Tiistram Shandy,” and the works of Fielding and Smollett 
Poetiy -was at a comparatii ely low ebb, but Collins’s “Odes,’ 
Grays “Elegy ’—which AVolfe repeated as he crossed the 
St Lawrence — and the sparkling comedies of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, bridge oier the gap that separates Pope from 
Cowper The letters of Horace 'Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and Xioi'd Chesterfield reflect the manners and the 
coniersation of the age of Chatham But the greatest literary 
figure of the time is that of Samuel J ohnson — great in almost 
all departments of hterature, but greatest as a talker, whose 
bniliant and sohd wit is immortalized in the pages of his 
“Life” by Bosiiell Two jears before Johnson died, Cowper*s 

poems announced the approach of a new and more romantic 
age 


Loofang at the period as a whole, it may fairly be said 

mentioned m poetry, essay, and 
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romance, togethei -with Beikeley and Hume in philosophy, 
Bentley in scholarship, Adam Smith in economics, Hume and 
Gibbon in history, and Blackstone in law, gave England a 
position in the world of letters with which not even France at 
that time could compete 


37. The French Revolution and the 
War with France — 1789-1797. 

T hirteen years after the Amei leans had issued then 
Declaration of Independence, the Fiench Revolution 
broke out The two movements weie by no means unconnected 
The example of America had gieat influence in Fiance, and led 
Frenchmen to imitate the colonists in their successful levolt 
against oppression Fuithei, the expenses mom red by the 
Fiench Government in the stiuggle of 1778-1783 brought the 
country, already sadly impoverished by wai and misgovemment, 
to the verge of bankiuptcy 

Men’s minds had been shaken by the writmgs of Yoltaire, 
Rousseau, and others They weie no longer content with the 
old order of things, they had ceased to believe in leligion, and 
to revere the church and the crown The study of the British 
Constitution had also its effect, at least upon the upper classes 
in Fiance, and there was a tendency towards the adoption of 
Parliamentary government 

Thus when, in May 1789, the “ Estates-General ” (as the 
French National Assembly was called) met at Yeisailles to 
consult about the affaiis of the nation, every one was prepaied 
for a great change Tlie Assembly, which had not been called 
together since 1614, was divided into tliiee “estates” — ^the 
nobility, the clergy, and the “third estate,” or commons The 
third estate at once demanded that all three should sit together, 
which would give them the advantage, as they were the most 
numerous Af to'* some hesitation, the otlier tw o estates gave way 
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This victory decided all that followed, for from that 
moment a tendency tovaids demociacy prevailed. In July 
1789 the Bastille (the state piison of Pans) was stormed, a 
httle later the privileges of the cleigy and the nobles weie 
abolished The king, Louis the Sixteenth, a worthy but weak 
man, soon lost all control of affairs In Septembei 1791 a new 
constitution was established, winch turned the old monarchy 
into a demociacy in all but in name 

Meanwhile many of the nobihty had left Fiance, and tried 
to stii up Austria and Piussia to interfere in their behalf 
The lang had attempted to escape (June 1791), but had been 
caught at Varennes and bi ought back to Pans The German 
sovereigns now began to tin eaten invasion in order to liberate 
the king, to which the French leplied by declanng war (Apnl 
1792) 

The violent republicans now came more and more to the 
frdnt In the autumn of 1792 a Fiench Kepubhc was pro- 
claimed, and in Januaiy 1793 the king was beheaded This 
event, while it sent a thiill of honor thiough Gieat Biitain, 
would not, by itself, have provoked a wai, but, combined as it 
was with several othei causes, it made u ar inevitable 

The French had publicly announced then intention to carry 
the Bevolution into other lands, to upset all existmg govern- 
ments, and to confiscate then iiroperty Already theie were 
several societies in England which were active in spreading 
levolutionau doctiines The Ficncli ambassador, Chauvelm, 
did his best to encourage then designs Still more important 
was the lust of conquest alieady displayed by the lepubhcan 
leaders Being successful in the eaily part of tlie war, they 
conquered Belgium and annexed Savoy A Flench occupation 
of Belgium was obnously verj dangeious to Great Britain, for 
It made an invasion of this country much more easy, while, if 
Belgium were allowed to remain Fiench, Holland was pretty 
sure to follow 

Public opinion in Great Britain had hitherto been divided 
At first there was much sympathy with France, but as the 
Eevolufciou passed from one excess to another, this feeling 
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yielded to one of hostility Fox still remained fiiendly, bufe 
Burke, his old ally, left him, and declated against the Revo 
lution Pitt did his best to maintain peace , but the French, 
knowing that lie would soon be foiced to decKie war antici- 
pated him by declaiing it theniselies (Februaiy 1793) 

Grieat Britain and Holland, Sjiain, Austria, and Prussia, 
Mith several smaller powers, now joined in a league against 
France, known as the First Coalition At the same time, the 
internal condition of France was one of gieat disoidci, and 
rebellions against the central authority in Pans broke out 
But the republican rulers displayed manmlloiis energy and 
resolution They suppressed all intern.al resistance, and raised 
army after army, though they could haidly feed oi clothe their 
soldiers The allies, on the other hand, were sluggish and 
disunited 

Consequently, the French not only lepelled the Austio- 
Prussian invasion, but earned the war into the enemies’ country 
Eaily in 1795 they conqueied Holland, which they converted 
into the “ Batavian Republic ” Later in the same year Prussia 
and Spain made pence with France These iv ere heavy blows 
to the Coalition, but Pitt stiengthened his alliance \iith 
Austria, and the ar ent on 

At home Pitt was now stionger than ever A large sec- 
tion of the Whig paity, under the Duke of Poitland, joined 
him in 1794, and the opposition, still led by Pox, was quite 
powerless But abroad Pitt was not so successful 

Late in 1793 a British foice which had occupied Toulon 
was driven out by a young artillery ofhcei, born in Corsica, 
named Napoleon Bonapaite To balance this rebuff, a great 
naval success was won by Lord How e, who defeated the French 
fleet off Ushant (June 1, 1794) But in 1795 an expedition, 
sent to help an insurrection of the Fiench royalists in the 
district called La Yendee, turned out a disastrous failure It 
was grossly mismanaged, and the insunection was ciushed by 
the republicans on the shores of Quibeion Bay 

Meanwhile the government of France, after several changes, 
\ had come into the hands of a body of five persons, called 
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the “ Directoiy " With this goveinment Pitt twice tned to 
make peace (Mai cli and October 1796), but as he demanded 
the lestoration of Belgium to Austria, nothing came of the 
attempt The war in Euiope now went altogethei in favour 
of Fiance 

Eaily m 1796 Bonaparte invaded the Austrian posses- 
sions in Italy, won the battle of Lodi, and took Milan In 
January 1797 he beat the Austiians at Rivoli (near Yerona), 
took Mantua, and pressing on through l^rol into Austria 
foiced the emperoi to sign a truce at Leoben, in Styna (April 
1797) Thus the Fust Coalition was bioken up, and Great 
Biitain had to continue the war against Fiance without allies. 


38. The War with France. 

1797-1802. 

T he yeai 1797 was a cntital one for Great Britain Hol- 
land and Spain had been foiced to join France against 
us in 1/95, so that the Coalition of 1780 was now revived in 
a new shape Late in 1796 the Fiench attempted landings 
at Bantiy Bay in Ii eland, and on the Welsh coast, but both 
failed Preparations, however, were actively made for a more 
seiious imasion next year, 111 which the Dutch and Spanish 
fleets weie to take pait 

Eaily in 1797 the Spanish fleet sailed out of Cartagena, 
with the intention of joining the French fleet at Biest, to cover 
the projected invasion But it was met by Admiral Jervis off 
Cape St Vincent The British fleet w as fai inferioi in strength, 
but Jei VIS attacked the Spaniaids, took several ships, and drove 
the lest into Cadiz haibour (February 14, 1797) This stopped 
the project of invasion for a tmie 

Still the danger was not ovei, for at this moment the fleet 
itself, almost oui sole defence, broke out into mutiny There 
was plenty of reason for the sailois’ discontent-low pay, bad 
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food, and ciuel sp^eHtJ of disciphno Two distinct mutinips 
took place — one among tlic ships at Spithcad (April), the otliei 
and the moic spiious one in the fleet ofl the Noie (May- June) 
Foi innately, a judicious ini\tuie of fiimness and concession put 
an end to these niulinies hefoie the dangei of invasion le- 
appe u ed 

Dining the autumn Pitt made anothei effort to come to 
teinis with Fiance He oflcicd to icstoie most of tho colonial 
conquests which Gieat Britain had made, hut the war-party 
got tho uppei hand in Pai is, and the negotiations were again 
broken ofl (September) Tlie Fieneli Goieiiimcnt now took up 
again tho plan of an invasion, and the Dutch fleet issued fioin 
the Tc\el to ]oin tho Fiench Bui Admiial Duncan, in com- 
mand of the ships which had mutinied shoitlj before, won a 
great iictorj ovei the Dutch ofl Campeidown, in Ifoith Hol- 
land, and captuicd twclic ships (Octobci 11) After this the 
idea of an in\ nsion w as gu cn up 

A few days later jicace between Fiance and Austiia was 
finally concluded at Cainpo Fornno, in the noith of Italy 
(October 27) This peace gave Fiance large accessions of 
territory, and made hei the strongest powei in Euiopc All 
the terntoiy on the loft (01 western) bank of the Bliine, in- 
cluding Belgium and an important part of Geim'inj, now 
becamo Fiench Tlic noith of Italy, cveept Venice, which was 
giien to Austiin, was cut up into several lepublics, which, like 
the Bata\ inn Kcpublic (Holland), were subiect to the influence 
of Fiance 

But the conclusion of peace did not stop the course of 
French aggiession Distuibanccs biokc out in Swutzerland, 
which gave the French a pietev-t foi inteifenng The fiee 
Sw'iss Confedemtion w as altei cd, af tei some hai d fighting, into 
a “ Helvetic Republic,” sub|ect to Fiench influence, and Geneva 
was annexed to France (April 1798) A lepubhc w'as also set 
up in Rome, the tempoial powei ot the Pope destroyed, and 
the Pope himself earned off by the French 

Tliese and othci events justified a lenewal of the war by 
the Continental powers, but its immediate occasion w'as the 
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^BA^CE IN THE TIME OF NAPOLEOV 
CThe darker tint shona the Empire the lighter tint its dependencies ) 


Bntisli success in Egypt Bonaparte, who was now rapidly 
becoming the first man in France, formed a great project for 
attacking the Biitish in India, and determined to conquer 
Egypt as a first step He accordingly sailed from France in 
May 1798, landed in Egypt, and occupied Cano with little 
difficulty 

The Mediterranean fleet nas then commanded by Admiral 
Fielson, who had already distinguished himself m the battle of 
Cape St Vincent Helson had tried in \ain to cateh Bonaparte 
on Ins way to Egypt , but he found the French fleet in Aboukir 
Bay, and at once ga\e battle The French were lying at 
anchor, so close to the land that it seemed impossible ior ships 
to get between them and the shore But Helson sailed his 
ships up on both sides of the Fiench line, and thus, taking 
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them hotweoa two files, almost eiitiielj destroyed their fleet 
(August 1, 1798) 

Tlie Battle of the Nile, as this great victory w’^as called, 
encouraged Austiia to make another attempt to recover her 
lost provinces Pitt w'as thus able to form the Second Coalition, 
which was ]oincd by Austria and Bussia. Prussia, howe\pr, 
remained neutial At first things wi*nt well foi the allies. 
The French were diiven out of Italy and Germany, wlnlc the 
Dutch fleet in the Te\el iras captured hj the British (1799) 

But in the autumn of that 3 ear Bonaparte returned from 
Egj’pt, and the advantages which the allies had gained were 
soon tom away from them Eailj' in 1800 two great French 
armies adianced against Vienna Bonaparte crossed the 
Alps into Italj, and won the battle of ^larengo, near Ales- 
sandria (June) Later m the 3 ear jMorcau, at the head of 
the other arm}, won the battle of Iloheiilindcn, in Bavaria 
(December) 

Austria had alieady been deserted b 5 ' Kussia, and these re- 
peated blows forced her to make peace, which was accordingly 
signed at Lundiillc, near Nanc 3 (Fchruar 3 1801) Great 
Britain was forced to continue the struggle single-handed for 
another 3 ear At first, indeed, it seemed likel} that she would 
haie to fight Russia and other northern powers as well as 
France, for these powers made a league, and thicatencd wai, 
unless Grejit Britain w ould allow neutral states to trade freely 
wuth the Fiencli 

But this league was bioken up by a iictor} which Uelson 
gained at Copenhagen oier the Danish fleet (April 1801), and 
by the death of the Czar Paul of Piussia, whose successor, 
Alexander, was more fnendly to Great Britain jMeanwhile 
the French arm 3 ’’ had been expelled from Egypt, and there 
seemed to be no sufficient icason for continuing the war Peace 
was therefoie signed at Amiens (March 27, 1802) 

By this peace Great Britain restoied almost all the 
colonial conquests whicli she had made, including the Cape of 
Good Hope, several West India islands, and the French pos 
sessions in India Egypt was to be restored to Turkey, and 
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Malta (captured in 1800) to the Knights of St John Gieat 
Britain onl}' retained Ceylon and Trinidad This Tvas all that 
she got by a ai which had cost hei thousands of In es, and had 
added two hundred and seventy millions to the national debt 


39. Ireland: the Union — 1714-1801. 

T he harsh treatment which, as we have seen, had been 
meted out to Ireland after the Revolution, was not 
mitigated during the earliei pait of the eighteenth century 
On the contiary, the limited rights of self-government which 
the Irish had hitheito possessed were reduced to a shadow In 
1719 an Act was passed in the Biitish Parliament enabling 
that body to make laws foi Ireland, nhile in 1727 the Irish 
Parliament itself deprived Roman Catholics of then votes 
Hencefoiwaid the Irish Pailiament repiesented nothing 
but the Protestant minority, and as the Irish boioughs were 
mostly very small, corrupt, and subject to the influence of the 
landlords, the Parliamentaiy system in Ii eland was merely a 
cloak for the tyranny of a few poweiful men This w'as 
rendered still woise by the absence of any law limiting the 
duration of an Irish Parliament Consequently, the Pailia- 
ment elected on the accession of George the Second sat through- 
out the reign, a peiiod of thirty-thiee years 

This political subjugation, however degrading in othei 
respects, had one merit — it gave Ireland repose, of w Inch she 
stood much in need In spite of the restiictions imposed by 
the goiernment, Irish mdustiy and agricnltuie began somewhat 
to revive. The linen industiy increased, especially in the north, 
and the trade of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Limerick gradually 
became consideiable 

The quiet of Ireland was bioken only by one incident — 
that of “Wood’s halfpence” — ^in 1723 There was a lack of 
coppei money in Ii eland, and one Wood, a Birmingham manu- 
s facturer, bought the contract for supplying a new copper 
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coinage. A great outcry -nas immediately raised — ^for it "vras 
supposed that "Wood intended to make a piofit by coming bad 
raonei — and so Molent was the agitatiob that the contract had 
to be withdrawn 

But soon after the accession of George the Third a much 
moie serious movement began The Irish Paihament, impa- 
tient of its political impotence, began to show signs of a desire 
for refoim The first step was the passing of an Octennial 
Act in 1768, which limited the duiatioii of an Insh Parliament 
to eight years. 

The outbreak of the Amencan Wai gaie a gieat impulse to 
this moienient. Irishmen showed little sympathy with the 
Amencan colonists or their allies , on the contrary , a large 
force of volunteers was raised and aimed (1778) to defend the 
island a^inst a French attack But the example of Amenca 
roused the Irish to demand the redress of their commercial 
gnevances, while the difficulties in which the British Govern- 
ment w’as ini ol\ ed made it impossible to refuse the rei^uest 
The demand for free trade with England and her colonies, 
once made, was taken up throughout Ireland. An association 
W'as formed to refrain from buying — or, as w e should now say, 
to “boycott” — ^English goods, so long as free trade should be 
withheld In 1780 Lord North, hard pressed on all sides, gave 
way, and a large measure of free trade was granted to Ii eland 
This was a great triumph, but the mo\ement for reform, 
once started, did not stop heie Grattan, an eloquent speaker, 
and the leader of the Insu House of Commons, now put for- 
ward the demand for pohtical equahty, and a “Declaration of 
requumg an independent Parliament, w*as passed by 
both Houses in Dublin, Just at this time Loid Rockingham 
supplanted the goiemment of Lord North One of his first 
meisures w as to concede the Insh demand 
^ That part of Poynings’ Law (1494) which made legislation 
in Ireland subieot to the consent of the English Council, to- 
gether with the Act of 1719 and certain other Acts, was 
repealed For the first time for nearly four centuries, Ireland 
had an independent Parhaiuent (1782) 
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But independence only brought out into clearer light the 
faults of the Irish Parliamentary system — the overpoweiing 
mfluence of the landlords, and the denial of political lights to 
the Eomanists Pitt was anxious to remove these defects, 
and m this he was supported by Grattan The lush Par- 
liament was induced to pass a law restoring to the Homan 
Cathohcs the right of voting in Parliamentaiy elections, but 
the Protestants obstinately refused to allow Homanists to sit 
in Parhament. 

Pitt was also desirous of establishmg complete freedom 
of trade between Great Britain and Ireland, but commercial 
jealousy in England pievented him from cairymg out his plan 
The Irish themselves opposed him on this pomt, because they 
hoped that, by taxing British goods imported into Ii eland, they 
would foster the giowth of then own manufactures Pitt now 
perceived that, with a separate Irish Pailiament, it was impos- 
sible to introduce the reforms at which he aimed, and he there- 
fore determined to bring about a complete union between 
Ireland and Great Britain 

Meanwhile the Roman Catholics in Ireland had been 
much irritated by the refusal of their demand for political 
equality, while the old national feeling had been revived by 
the American revolt, and democratic aspuations had been 
stirred by the Fiencli B,evolution These three elements were 
combined in the rebellion of 1798 That rebellion did not give 
much tiouble The msurgents were defeated at Yinegar Hill 
in County Wexford (June), and a small French force sent to 
assist them arrived too late to be of any use 

But the rebellion convinced Pitt that union was absolutely 
necessary, and he lost no more time in bringing it about 
With his own Parliament he had no difficulty, while he con- 
ciliated the Insh Bomanists by promising the removal of all 
their political grievances — or, as it now began to be called, 
“ Catholic Emancipation ” 

But the Protestants and the landlords, vho completely 
conti oiled the Insh Pailiamenl^ offered a stubborn resistance, 
for they felt that a union would sooner or later destroy their 
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power There were only two ways of breaking down this 
resistance — ^force and bnbeiy Pitt chose the latter Large 
sums of money and other forms of peisuasion were applied in 
the pm chase of votes, and by these means the Act of Union 
was earned (1800) 

The sepal ate Parliament in Dublin ceased to exist, and 
thirty-two lush peeis (including four bishops), ivith one hun- 
dred commoners, took then places in the umted Parliament at 
Westmmster Complete fiee trade was established between 
the two countiies The first combined Parbament for Great 
Biitam and Ireland met in January 1801, but Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the ref or in of the repiesentation were not carried 
through until many yeais after 


40. The Peace of Amiens, and the 
Renewal of the War — 1801-1805. 

T he union with Ireland was the last great act of Pitt’s 
ministry He considered Catholic Emancipation — that 
IS, the admission of Homan Catholics to seats in Parliament — 
as an essential par t of Ins plan , but he met v itli an uneiqiected 
difficulty in caiiying it out The king believed such a change 
to be a violation of the oath which he had sworn at his corona- 
tion, and his conscience would not allow him to give way Pitt, 
on his side, conceiving that his honour was pledged to the 
Romanists, had no choice but to resign (February 1801) 

He was succeeded in office by Henry Addington, a man of 
r eiy slight ability, under v horn the Peace of Amiens was con 
eluded (March 1802) The nation was tired of the nine years' 
stiuggle, disgusted bj. tlie enoimous growth of the national 
debt, and overburdened with taxation In order to defray the 
extraordinary expenses of the war, Pitt had invented tire in- 
come tax — first imposed in 1798 — rvhich pressed heavily on 
- the gor erning classes 
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The hatred of sedition engendered by the excesses of the 
French Revolution, had led to severe lestiictions of public 
liberty The Habeas Corpus Act bad been suspended foi eight 
years, the government being thus enabled to throw any sus- 
pected person into piison, and to keep bi-m theie without trial 
Several Acts of Parliament were also passed giving the gov- 
ernment evtraoidmary powers for suppiessing sedition, while 
public meetings were broken up and political societies dissoh ed 

These measures weie adopted only out of a sense of neces- 
sity, and it was hoped that the countiy would now be able to 
letum to its normal condition But it soon became evident 
that the Peace of Amiens was likely to be little more than a 
tiuce The ambition of Napoleon Bonaparte made the pie- 
servation of peace impossible 

For some time there had been a reaction in France against 
the excesses of the Revolution, and in favour of a monaichical 
form of government This feeling had enabled Bonapaiiie, soon 
after his return from Egypt, to bung about a change in the 
constitution, and to get himself appointed “Fust Consul” of 
the Republic (November 1799) Tvo years later he became 
Fust Consul for life This was a monarchy in all but in name 

There was now no power on the Contment which dared to 
check Bonaparte, and his aggressions, during a time of peace, 
became flagrant Disorders in Switzerland again gave a pie- 
te^t for interference in that country French troops entered 
Switzerland, a new government, entirely subject to French 
influence, was set up , and the Canton of Valais, containing 
two of the chief passes over the Alps into Italy, was made a 
separate republic, dependent on Prance In Italy, several 
small states ivere united into the " Italian Republic,” of which 
Bonaparte became president, while Piedmont and Elba were 
annexed to France 

Meanwhile the British Government refused to recognize 
the republics which the French had established, and letained 
Malta as some compensation for later French aggressions The 
English press frequently attacked Bonaparte, and French 
exiles in England plotted against him He demanded the 
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suppiession of the hostile neivspapeib and the expulsion of the 
plotteiSj but the government refused 

Finally, he published a lepoit on the state of Eg}pt, ■which 
sho'wed that he intended to renew the attempt to conquei it , 
and he demanded the immediate cession of Malta Gieat 
Butain insisted on its letention foi ten years, and on tins 
being refused, dedaied war (May 1803) 

Foi moie than two years we had to maintain the struggle 
single-handed, and Fiance, it must be lemembeied, had fai 
larger resources than Gieat Britain — a population moie than 
t'wice as laige, much greater natuial wealth, and a magnificent 
army, not to mention the control of Holland and Belgium, 
Spain, Switzeiland, and Italy It was an uneven contest, and 
Gieat Britain was for some time exposed to gieat danger 

One of the fiist results of the war was that Pitt, whom 
tlie nation could not dispense -with m such an emergency, 
letuined to powei (1804) About the same time Napoleon 
Boiiapaite became Emperor of Fiance He now obliged Spain 
to jom him, and set to work to prepaie for an invasion of 
England, collecting for this purpose a large army and a flotilla 
of boats at Boulogne 

But so long as the British fleet commanded the Channel 
an invasion was impossible Napoleon therefore oidered Ville- 
neuve, the Fiencli admiral, to sail to the West Indies, 111 oidei 
to decoy Nelson away, and then to return as quickly as possible 
to cover the crossing of the troops (1805) The plan neaily 
succeeded Nelson crossed the Atlantic in hot pursuit, but 
finding that the French fleet had alieady started homewards, 
guessed their intention, and sent a sivift ship to warn the 
government 

A small fleet under Admiral Oalder was sent to meet 
Villeneuve, and a battle was fought off Gape Finisterie in 
Spam (July), which, though mdecisive, gave Nelson time to 
come up Villeneuve soon afterwards retired to Cadiz, and 
the critical moment passed by Napoleon, disgusted bv the 
non-appearance of his fleet, broke up his camp at Boulogne 
(August), and marched into Geimanj 
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■poi alieady anotliei Euiopean wai had bioken out Pitt 
had foimed a Third Coalition, of which Russia and Austria 
were the chief members , and Napoleon hastened to attack it 
He soon captured a whole division of the Austiian army at 
XJlm, in Wuitemberg (Octobei 17), but befoie he had time to 
deal a crushing blow, the decisive battle of the war had been 
won at sea 

Villeneuie had at length put out from Cadiz, with the 
combined Piench and Spanish fleets, and had fallen in witli 
Nelson off Cape Trafalgar Nelson had twenty-seven ships, 
the allies had thirty-three, but Nelson, sailing down upon 
them in two columns, and breaking their line m two places, 
won a complete victoiy (October 21, 1805) Eight ships got 
back to Cadiz, to be taken theie some yeais latei by the British 
forces, of the rest, eighteen were taken oi destroyed, while 
four moie weie captured a fortnight later and three were 
wieoked Nelson was mortally wounded in the battle, but he 
had done his woik In saving Britain he had saved Euiope 


41. The War with Napoleon. 
1805-1808. 

T he \ictoiy of Trafalgar put an end to all fear of invasion, 
and made Great Britain undisputed mistress of the sea 
Napoleon, deprned of the means of attacking her diiectly, 
endeavouied to rum her by cuttmg hei off from trade with the 
Continent 

In the effort to do this he was led to take steps — such as 
the conquest of Spam and Portugal, and the annexation of a 
large part of Germany and Italy — which raised all Europe 
against him , and to this united resistance he at length suc- 
cumbed Thus the battle of Trafalgar wms fatal to Napoleon 
But at hist it seemed to place no check upon his career 
of victoiy Pressing on fiom Ulm, he occupied Vienna, and 
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soon afterwards defeated the Austrians and Russians in the 
battle of Austeilitz, in MoraMa, perhaps the greatest of all his 
\ ictones (Decembei 1803) The Russians now retired to their 
oun country , and Austiia was forced to make peace at Press- 
burg, ceding Tyiol to Bavaria, and Venice to Italy, which 
Napoleon had lately converted into a kingdom 

The battle of Austerlitz, which thus destroyed the Third 
Coalition, broke the heart of Pitt Worn out with the labours 
of the last twenty-two years, and crushed by disappointment, 
he died in January 1806 

Pitt was more successful in peace than in war, and his 
failuie in the sti aggie with Fiance has been severely contrasted 
with Ills father’s triumphs But it must be remembered that 
France in 1800, led by Napoleon, was a very different country 
fiom Fiance in 1760, under the effete monarchy of Louis the 
Fifteenth And if Pitt failed to vanquish Fiance, his indomit- 
able spuit neived his country to unheard-of exertions, and 
stirred up the peoples of Bui ope to make effort after effort to 
recover their liberty 

Pitt was succeeded by Loid Gieniille His old adversary, 
Fox, now joined the ministry, which w'as called the “Ministry 
of All the Talents,” because it united the leaders of all parties 
Fox tiled to come to terms with Napoleon, but the negotiations 
led to nothing It was clear that the war could only end with 
the destruction of one 01 othei of the combatants Shortly 
afterwaids Fox died (September 1806) 

Grenville’s ministiy had but a short life, but it passed one 
measure of immense importance An agitation agamst the 
slai e-trade, begun by Clarkson about 1784, actively fostered 
by Wilberforce, and supported both by Pitt and by Fox, had 
long been gathenng strength It resulted in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1807, which abolished the slave-trade through- 
out the Biitish dominions 

Soon afterwaids the ministiy fell It had revived the 
question of Catholic Emancipation, which the king resisted, as 
before The ministry agreed to drop the proposal for the time, 
but lefuscd to pledge themselves not to revive it again Upon 
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this they \rere dismissed, and a general election followed This 
ended m a strong Toiy majority, which sho'wed that the nation, 
on the whole, approved the action of the king A Tory min- 
istry came into office, with the Duke of Portland at its head 
(March 1807) 

Meanwhile great events had taken place on the Continent 
After Austerhtz, the old German Empire — the “Holy Eoman 
Empire,” as it was called — came to an end Piancis the Second, 
the Emperor, gave up his ancient title, and took that of 
Emperor of Austria instead (1806) Germany was broken up, 
and the German states became quite independent. 

Already the small principalities had been shallowed up by 
the larger (1802), and the middle states now began to look 
to France as then protector agamst Austria and Pmssia. 
Hapoleon formed most of them — Bavaria, Wuitemberg, and 
others — ^into the “ Confederation of the Rhine,” sub]ect to his 
influence He thus became master of a great part of Germany 

About the same time he turned the Batavian Republic into 
a kmgdom, over which he placed his brother Louis He 
also converted Haples into another kingdom, for his brother 
Joseph, while his stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, became Viceroy 
of Italy Soon afterwards he forced Prussia into a war, by 
first of all promising to give her Hano\er, and then offering to 
restore it to Britain. The consequence was the battle of Jena, 
near Weimar (October 1806), in which the Prussians w'ere 
utterly defeated 

Napoleon next attacked Russia, and wmn the battles of 
Eylau (February 1807) and Fnedland, both in East Prussia 
f June) These victories resulted in the Peace of Tilsit, on the 
Kernel (July 1807), which raised Napoleon to the height of 
his power Prussia had to cede most of her temtoiy, and 
Napoleon and the Czar Alexander agreed to divide the control 
of Europe between them 

Napoleon had already put into action his plan for de- 
stroying British trade In November 1806 he issued the 
erlin Decrees,” which forbade any trade with Gieat Britain, 
and ordered the confiscation of all British goods on the Con- 
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tinent The Biitish Go\eiiimtnfc leplied with the “Oiders m 
Council” (Januaiy and !N'o^ ember 1807), ^\h^ch forbade neutial 
states to trade with any countiies from which British tiade 
was excluded, and placed the poits of France and her allies 
under blochade 

Between these two fires, the unfoitunate neutial states 
suffered severely In oider to force Denmaik to join the 
“ Continental System,” as Napoleon's league came to be called, 
he lesolved to seize hei fieet But the British Government, 
getting wund of this project, sent a stiong expedition, which, 
after a short borabaidmeiit of Copenhagen, captuied the Danish 
fleet and brought it to England, taking Heligoland on the way 
(September 1807) 

Poitugal, how’ever, still refused to join Napoleon, wheie- 
upon he sent an army which soon overran the country and 
occupied Lisbon (Novembei 1807) He next forced the King 
of Spam, Chailes the Pouith, to resign the ciowm, and made 
his own brother Joseph king in his stead Thus the wliole of 
the Peninsula passed into his power (June 1808) 

But these highhanded actions produced a great and de- 
cisive change The sovereigns of Europe having, one aftei 
another, yielded to Napoleon, the nations now began to take 
up the quairel An insuriection broke out in Spain and 
Portugal, which even Napoleon could not stamp out, and which 
set an example to the lest of Europe The British Goiernment 
seized the opportunity of inflictmg a blow on Napoleon’s power, 
and sent a force, undei Sir Aithur Wellesley, who had already 
distinguished himself in India, to assist the insurgents in 
PortugaL Wellesley landed on August 1, 1808, and thus the 
Peninsular War began 
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42. The War with Napoleon. 
1808-1812. 

H itherto Bntish efforts to deal a blow at Erance on 
the mainland had ended m disaster Like the unfor- 
tunate attempt at Quiberon Bay in 1795, an expedition to Hol- 
land in 1799 had completely failed In 1806 a British force 
had landed in southern Italy, and won a battle at Maida , but 
it Mas soon compelled to retire. In 1807 a force had been sent 
to coeice the Tuiks at Constantinople, and another had landed 
in Egypt, but both weie defeated Mitli heavy loss. 

Much strength had been fiitteied away in these ill-advised 
attempts If a bettei fortune au aited the expedition to Portu- 
gal, this was piincipally due to the genius of "Wellesley Within 
thiee weeks of landmg in Portugal, Wellesley won two battles 
o\er the Fiench, at Rorica and Yimiera These victories led 
to the Convention of Cintra (August 30), by which the French 
agreed to evacuate PoitugaL 

Meanwhile the Spanish insui gents had won several suc- 
cesses, they had even foiced Joseph Bonaparte to leave IMadiid 
(August 1808) Sii John Moore, with a small British force, 
was sent to their assistance, and advanced to Salamanca. But 
Napoleon took prompt measures to wipe out these defeats 
Renewing his alliance with Russia at Erfurt in Saxony 
(October), he marched into Spam at the head of a large army, 
scattered to the wmds the lU-arined and undisciplined Spanish 
levies, and entered Madrid 

He then turned against Moore, who with great difficulty 
made good his retreat to Corunna. But the fleet was not ready, 
and the Fiench tried to crush the Bntish before they could 
embark The battle which followed (January 16, 1809) ended 
in the repulse of the French, who were under the command of 
Soult Moore died, like "Wolfe, m the moment of victory 
His troops embaiked on board the fleet, and returned to 
England All that had been won so far was a precanous 
footing on the soil of Portugal 

a.292) 
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But the insmrection m Spam had not really been crushed, 
and its example had already produced its effect elsewhere A 
popular rising took place in Tyiol, under the patriot Andrew 
Hofer , and Austria detei mined to make one more attempt to 
throw off the yoke of Napoleon Thus the war in Germany 
was renewed in Apiil 1809 

Napoleon took command of the French armies, and ad- 
vanced on Vienna, hut foi the hrst time m his life he met 
with a rebuff He tried to cioss the Danube at Aspern, oppo- 
site Vienna, in the face of the Austiian army, but was diiven 
back (May 22) Foi a time Napoleon was in a very critical 
position The Tyrolese insurgents had beaten the French and 
Bavarian troops , and had a Biitish foice been sent at once to 
Germany, he might have been crushed 

But, by dint of great exeitions and superior skill, he man- 
aged to cross the iivei at anothei place, and defeated the 
Austrians in a gieat battle at Wagram, not far fiom Vienna 
(July 6) This led to an armistice, during which the British 
Government tiled to make a diversion in favoui of Austiia by 
attacking the Fiench neaier home A stiong force was sent 
to the Scheldt, with the object of seizing Antwerp 

But though Flushing was taken, the expedition got no 
further Thousands of men died of fever m the swamps of 
the island of Walcheien, where they were encamped, and the 
attempt ended in dismal failuie (July- August) It was the 
worst of the many blunders committed by the British Govern- 
ment during the war Austria was now compelled to make 
peace at Vienna (October 14), ceding more land to Bavaria, 
and Trieste, with othei pi evinces on the Adriatic, to Franco 

Shortly aftei this, Napoleon’s empire reached its fullest 
expansion He annexed Holland to France, with the coast of 
noi them Germany, including Oldenburg, Hamburg, and Lubeck 
The Oanton of Valais also became part of France, while the 
Papal States and southern Tyrol weie added to the kingdom 
of Italy Trieste and the neighbourmg lands were formed 
into the "Illyrian Piovinces ” A kingdom of Westphalia had 
alieady been cieated, to which Hanovei was now added , and 




Prussian Poland liad been made into the independent Duchy 
of Warsaw 

Thus, in 1810, Napoleon luled, eithei directly oi through 
his subordinates, over all western and almost all cential 
Euiope, while he was allied with the soveieigns of the rest 
Against this gigantic powei. Great Britain alone still continued 
to make head 

Wellesley returned to Poitugal in April 1809, and with 
gieat daiing maiched towaids Madiid He won a victory at 
Talavera (July 28) — for -nliich he was made Yiscount Welling- 
ton — ^but he had not troops enough to advance furthei, and vias 
foiced to retreat to Portugal Tlie Piench took advantage of 
this to reduce almost the whole of Spain to subjection 

Next year Napoleon, relieved fiom his difficulties in the 
east by the Peace of Vienna, prepared to diiv e Wellington into 
the sea. But the British geneial had used the wintei to make a 
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great fortified camp to the 1101 th of Lisbon, diawing encrench- 
nients, called the Lines of Tories Vedias, light acioss from the 
Tagus to the sea There, -with Ins back to the ocean, he awaited 
the French attack His defensive policy was quite successful 
The French general Massena, aftci spending much time before 
the impiegnable lines, letreated from Poitugal with heavy loss 
(FTovembor 1810) 

In 1811 the chief fighting was on the line of the Portu- 
guese fiontier Geneial Beiesford won a hard fight at Albuera 
(May 16), but the gieat foriaesses of Badaioz and Ciudad 
Rodiigo weie fiiiiily held by the French In Spam, the French 
w^ere much haiassed by bands of Spanish iiism gents, who 
excelled in “guerilla” waifaie, but still, by the end of the 
jear, Wellington had made little 01 no ical pi ogress Relief 
was, however, at last to come, and from an unexpected quarter 

The Czar Alexander had begun to get tired of the domi- 
nation of Napoleon and the continual giowth of nis empiie, 
while Russia, like the rest of Europe, suffered greatly from the 
commeicial privations inflicted by the “Contmental System” 
Alexander at length determined to withdiaw from it, and to 
tliiow open his dominions again to British trade To this 
act of defiance he was doubtless encouraged by the stubborn 
resistance in Spain and Portugal Napoleon, feeling that the 
example of the Czar would be followed by other states, and 
that such a defection would be fatal to his scheme for luining 
Great Britain, detei mined to reduce Alexander to obedience 
With this object he declared w'ar on Russia in June 1812 


43. The War with Napoleon. 
1812-1815. - 

N apoleon was well awaie of the greatness of the task 
that lay befoie him in 1812 An invasion of Russia — 
a country of enormous extent and sparse population, and pos- 
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sessmg baldly any roads — vias a ^eiy difleient thing fiom an 
invasion of Italy or of Geimany But he hoped to overhear 
all resistance by foice of numbers, and theiefoie collected a 
huge army, of some 600,000 men, largely consisting of con- 
tingents from allied or subject countries — ^Austiia, Geimany, 
Italy, and others 

With the greater pait of this force, he crossed the Kussian 
frontiei on the 23rd of June The Russians retreated before him, 
but at length they took up a position on the Borodino, about 
seventy miles from Moscow There they were defeated on the 
7th of September A week later Napoleon entered Moscow 
The inhabitants set file to the city and fled, and want of 
food and shelter compelled the invaders to retieat When 
Napoleon left Moscow (Octobei 19), his army had alieady 
dwindled to about 100,000 men The Cossacks harassed their 
retieat and cut off" stragglers Early in Novembei a hard fiost 
set in Starving and despondent, the army speedily degener- 
ated into a disordeily rabble At the ciossing of the Beresina, 
a tiibutaiy of the Dmepei (November 28), the rear-guard was 
almost destroyed, and a miseiable remnant of about 20,000 
men was all that got back to Geimany 

This frightful catastiophe did not by any means end the 
war, but it led to a general rising against Napoleon, which 
began in Prussia That country had taken to heart the lesson 
taught by the defeat of Jena A great statesman, the Baion 
vom Stem, had intioduced numeious leforms, and the army 
had been entiiely remodelled The whole Prussian nation now 
rose against their former conqueror 

Early in 1813 Napoleon, who had gone to Fiance to 
collect a flesh aimy, recommenced the campaign in Saxony 
After several hard fights, he consented to an armistice, and 
negotiations for peace took place, which, however, came to 
nothing Austria now changed sides, and anothei great Coali- 
tion was formed. Great Britam pledgmg herself, as befoie, to 
pay large sums of money to the alhes 

When the fighting began again, Napoleon was at first 
successfulj^but in the thiee days’ battle of Leipsic — the “Battle 
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of the Nations,” as the Germans call it— he -was completely 
beaten (October 16-19, 1813) The result of thm defeat was 
that all his German allies deseited him, and he A\as obhged to 
recross the Bhina 

Meanwhile success had at length crowned Wellington’s 
efforts in Spam In the winter of 1811-1812 Napoleon with- 
drew part of his aimy there for the Russian campaign. Wel- 
lington, on his side, was stionger than before , for he had more 
help from home, and he had by this time drilled his Portuguese 
allies into very fair troops Early m 1812 he advanced in 
foice, stormed the fortresses of Ciudad Rodngo and Badajoz, 
and won the battle of Salamanca (July 22) In August he 
enteied Madrid 

Once more he had to retreat, but it was for the last time 
In 1813 the French army, much dimmished in numbers, with- 
drew noithward WeUmgton followed, and on June 21 mflicted 
on them a defeat at Vitona, which drove them back into the 
Pyrenees. Several sanguinary conflicts took place among the 
mountams, and late m the autumn WeUmgton descended into 
the plams of France. 

The end now rapidly approached Before crossing the 
Rhme, the allied sovereigns again offered Napoleon terms of 
peace, but he refused the offer, and they invaded France 
Napoleon’s military gemus w as never more stnkmgly displayed 
than in the campaign that foUowed Time aftei time he beat 
back the mvaders, but numbeis tiiumphed at last, and the 
alhcs entered Pans, on March 31, 1814 

A little later WeUmgton fought and won, near Toulouse, 
the last battle of the Peninsular Wai (Apnl 11) Napoleon 
had already abdicated the throne By the Peace of Pans, 
which was signed on May 30, 1814, France was forced to 
restore aU the conquests she had made since 1792, except a 
few small temtones on the frontier 

No war indemnity was demanded, and Great Bntam re- 
stored her colonial conquests, except Ceylon, the Cape, pait 
of Guiana, Mauntius, and three other islands Louis the 
Eighteenth, younger brother of Louis the Sixteenth, was placed 
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on the French throne, and Napoleon was banished to the island 
of Elba Considering the greatness of the sacrihces which the 
war had involved, it must be allowed that the allies, especially 
Great Britain, made a very generous use of their victory 

But their work was not yet done A congress of ambas- 
sadors from the chief powers, including France, met at Vienna, 
in May 1814, to consider the settlement of Europe Tins was 
a work of great difficulty, for tlie old order of things had been 
destroyed, and the eastern powers claimed compensation for 
their losses in the war 

The questions of Poland and Geimany were especially 
difficult Great Biitain sided with France and Austiia against 
Bussia and Prussia, and the quarrel seemed to be fast npening 
into a new wai, when Europe was startled by the news that 
Napoleon had returned to Fiance He landed at Frejus, on 
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Maich 1, 1815, was welcomed by the army, and at once le- 
establislied Ins pow'ei 

Wai was immediately declaicd A Biitish aimy, undei 
the command of Wellington, was sent to Belgium, to join 
the Prussians undoi Bluchei Napoleon tried to pi event this 
junction His advance-guard was beaten by Wellington at 
Quatre Bias, on the sixteenth of June, but the Piussians 
weie defeated on the same day at Ligny Wellington there- 
foie fell back toward Brussels, and took up a defensive position 
on the heights of St Jean, near Waterloo 

Theie he was attacked by Napoleon on Sunday, the 
eighteenth of Jmie The armies were about equal m size, but 
Wellington was weakei in cavaliy and artillery, and his troops 
were mostly law recruits For some time the issue of the fight 
was doubtful 

The Biitish squaies weie weakened by the artillery fire 
of the French, and repeatedly charged by then cavalry At 
one time the centie seemed to be giving way, but on the 
whole the line stood fiini, and two gieat French attacks had 
already been i epulsed, when the Prussians came up on Welling- 
ton’s left fiank Napoleon now made a last desperate effort to 
break the Biitish line, but thaf^ too, failed, whereupon the 
allies advanced, and the French army was diiven off the field 
in headlong lout 

The battle of Wateiloo was decisive, the long stiuggle 
was at an end Napoleon, unable to raise anothei army, fled 
from the countiy, and took refuge on boaid the Bdleroplmi, 
a British ship He was banished to the island of St Helena, 
wdiere he died in 1821 Louis the Eighteenth again leturned 
to his tin one 

The second Peace of Pans was signed, November 20, 
1815 Its terms were not so lenient as those of 1814, but 
still they were not seveie A moderate war indemnity was 
exacted, and an allied army was to occupy France for five 
years But no piovnnces w^ere torn away. Fiance merely 

returned to the boundanes which had limited her teiritoiy 
m 1789 ^ 
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44. India and America — 1 784-1815. 

T he gieat struggle "witli Erance, which we have been 
observing, was not conhneci to Europe and the adjacent 
seas. It extended to India, and even iniolved us in a quariel 
with the United States The war with Aineiica (it broke out 
in 1812) was due to tlie insistence of Great Britain on hei 
right to stop the trade of neutral states (like America) with 
France, and to seaich Ameiican ships for deserters from her 
own fleet 

Tlie Americans invaded Canada, but were repulsed A 
British foice landed and bmned Washington, a useless and 
discreditable act At sea, the war at hist went in favoui of 
the Americans, who took several British ships, but aftei a 
while the British navy regained its superiority When the 
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conflict with France came to an end, there w as no reason for 
continuing the nar with Ameiica. Peace nas made at Ghent, 
in December 1814, leaving the questions in dispute unsettled 

The conflict in India led to much more important lesults. 
When it began, in 1793, we woie in a bettei position than we 
had been in duimg the previous wai, for, in the fiist place, 
the Flench navy was now so weak that it could give no assist- 
ance to oui enemies in India, and, secondly, the government 
of our Indian possessions w as on a better footing In 1783 
Fov had brought in a Bill w'hich was designed to give Parlia- 
ment gieatei control ovei the East India Company, but this 
Bill was rejected, and its rejection led, as we have already seen, 
to the fall of the Coalition mimstiy 

When Pitt came into office, he passed an Act (1784) 
which placed the general government of out Indian posses- 
sions in the hands of a “Board of Conti ol,” consisting of Mx 
members of the Privy Council nominated by the crown, of 
whom a Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to be two This Board was to appomt the Governor - 
General and other great officials The Company retained the 
management of coramoicial aflairs, but gav'e up all political 
power With two oi three slight changes, Pitt’s Act lemained 
in force till 1858 

A year after the passing of this measure, Warren Hastings 
came homo He was immediately attacked by Burke in the 
House of Commons, and impeached on charges of extortion 
and other illegal acts in India The trial lasted, with inter- 
vals, foi seven years (1788-1795), and ended in the acquittal 
of Hastings He had done some things not excusable accord- 
ing to the laws of stiict morality , but these laws w'ere hardly 
applicable in India in his day, while his errors were more than 
balanced by his effoi ts to improv e the position of the natives, 
and by his successful defence of the British cause 

Hastings was succeeded by Loid Cornwallis, whose goveinoi- 
ship was in many respects important He intiodiiced refoims 
as to the pay and the duties of the Company’s servants, and 
' may be said to have founded the Indian Civil Sei vice of the 
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present day He also deteimined the land question by an 
arrangement known as the “Peimanent Settlement of Bengal” 
— a settlement which has been much blamed on economic and 
other grounds, but which, by attaching the landlord class to 
British rule, had important political lesults 

In his lelations with the native states, Lord Cornwallis was 
pacific , but the turbulent ambition of Tipu, Ila]ah of Mysore, 
brought on a second war with that pimce, which ended in his 
defeat and in the annexation of half his teriitory (1792) Sir 
John Shoie, who succeeded Cornwallis in 1793 tried hard to 
avoid interfering in native quarrels , but the only result was 
that oui enemies were emboldened, and our allies lost confidence 
in us Moieovei, the Fiench, after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in 1793, made trouble m India by stirring up the 
native states against us, and by sending officers to drill then 
armies 

In 1798 Napoleon, who was then in Egypt, made an alliance 
with Tipu, with the view of diiving the British out of India 
Lord 'Wellesley, elder brother of Aithin Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, had just become Governor-Geneial He 
began by inducing the Nizam of Hydeiabad to dismiss his 
French officers, to receive a contingent of British troops in- 
stead, and to make an alhance against Tipu 

He then demanded that Tipu should give up his alliance 
with the French, and on his refusal declared war against him 
Tlie war was short and decisive Tipu was defeated and killed, 
and his teintoiy divided, part being given to the descendants 
of the old kings of Mysore, wnom Hyder All, Tipu’s father, 
had displaced, and part to the Nizam, the rest being taken 
over by the British 

The next state to be dealt with was Oudh The Viziei had 
failed to pay his tribute, and he had also been intriguing with 
ttie Flench In 1801 he was compelled to hand over the 
oab and Eohilcund to the British as security for his tribute 
Thus Oudli was now completely surrounded by British terri- 
tory At the same time, Tanjoie and the Cainatic weie taken 
ov er, on similar grounds 
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The 11*11 ithas 1 emained to bo dealt m itli Their confederacy 
was the stiongest natn 0 pow or 111 Indin, and they m pie splendid 
faghtcis, but then chiefs — thoPoishwa, Ilolkar, and Sindia — 
were disunited Tlic Pcishua mius induced to make a treaty 
with Groat Britain, but (lie othci chiefs held out Hence the 
second ILiratlm W’ai, \vhich began in 1S03 

It ivas one of the soieiost struggles in which we had yot 
been engaged in India Sir Aithui "Wclleslp^ distinguished 
himself by winning the battles of Assaje and Argauin (1803), 
w’liile Geneial Lake conquered at Aligaih and Laswari, and 
took Agia and Delhi Holkar, on the other linnd, mote than 
once defeated the Bi itish , but he too w ns at length compelled 
to yield, and the wni was brought to a successful end 111 1805 

Duiing the last ten 3 cars of the Euiopcnn conflict there 
was peace in India Laigo additions had been made to the 
teiritory undci Butish lule, wdiilc all the gieat native states 
wcie bound to us by tieitv Thus the last French attempt to 
overtliiow 0111 pow'er 111 India icsiiltod m the complete cstab 
lisbment of British supiemac}, still fuithci confiimcd by the 
conquests of Malta, €03 Ion, and the Capo The monopoly 
hithcito enjoyed 53* tlie East India Conipnn3 thus became no 
longei defensible, and when its chaiter was renewed in 1813 
tiade with India was tin own open to all 
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COMMERCIAL GROWTH AND POLIT- 
ICAL REFORM, 1815-1900 


45. The End of George III.’s Reign. 
1815-1820. 

T he penod of our histoiy on ■which w^e are now eiiteimg 
bears a sharp contrast 'with that ■which we have le- 
newed The eighteenth century was an age of war, the 
nineteenth was, for Great Britain, an age of peace Of the 
period of one hundred and twenty-six years which, separated 
the Revolution of 1688 and the battle of Waterloo, we em- 
ployed exactly one half in great wais, in Europe and else- 
wheie Durmg the years ■which ha\e passed since the battle 
of Wateiloo, we have had many small colonial wais, but the 
only serious struggles in which we have been engaged weie 
the Cnmean War and the Indian Mutiny, and these occupied 
hardlv four years between them 

But this IS not the only contrast that may be pointed out 
The eighteenth centuiy was a time of pobtical stagnation 
After the Act of Settlement (1701), not a single political le- 
form of first rate importance took place for nearly a bundled 
and thirty years, except the Union with Scotland and with 
Ireland But since 1828 we have passed through a senes 
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of political changes, ^\hlch haie made a re\olution m the 
go\ ei nment of Great Britain, and have turned an aiistocratic 
system into one iiliich, though monarchical in foim, is xn rcaht) 
a doniocracj 

Thcic IS, howcier, one characteristic which is common to 
the cightccntli and nineteenth centuries — the rapid grow th of 
our colonies and our comineicc The wars of the eighteenth 
centuij cstahhshcil our colonial empire, ns the intomal struggles 
of the seventeenth conturj had established oui free constitution 
Since 1815 out colonies and dependencies ha\c giown, in a 
time of profound peace, 11101 e rajndl} than they gicw preMOusly 
in a time of war, though 111 a diflcicnt wa> 

Our industries ha\e kept pace with our commeice, and this 
grow th has been the chic f cause of political 1 cfoi in ^Icanw hile 
scicntiAc discoi cry, mechanical in\ cntion, ind geographical ex- 
ploration liaie made gieat advances. The railway, the ocean 
steamer, and the telegraph lia\o altered the conditions under 
A\hich we Ino, hardly any part of the globe remains unex- 
plored , and science is busici than e\cr in unlocking the secrets 
of the universe 

Thus the last three centuries have worked together to 
mould the Gieat Britain which we now sec Wo haao now 
to tnee out the political, commercial, and scientific progress 
which is the most distinctn e feature of the present age 

When the gieat war with Fiance came to a close in 1815, 
men thought that an era of peace, plenty, and happiness w as 
about to daw'n on Europe But though peace was established, 
plenty did not come in its train On the contrary, a peiiod 
of commercial depiession set in 

Manufactuiers had pioduced Hi go quantities of goods, in 
the hope of being able to sell them as soon as the European 
markets should be opened by the peace But they had over- 
shot the mark moie goods were produced than were lequired , 
consequently they had to be sold foi less than they had cost, or 
they could not be sold at all The manufacturers lost money, 
and trade grew worse and worse, as prices fell, wages also fell, 
and the artisans suffered accoidingly 
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At the same time dockyards and factones, hitherto busy 
in pioducmg ships and war material, were thrown out of work 
by the restoration of peace, and could not for some time be 
utilized in other directions Taxation was enormous, and it 
pressed heavily on industry, for the principles of Walpole 
and Pitt had been given up under the necessities of the war 
Everything was taxed that could be taxed, and this made 
manufactures more expensive than they ought to have been, 
and therefore diminished the demand for them 
When the war came to an end, the repeal of the income 
tax relieved the wealthier classes, but nothing was done to 
remedy the evils from which the poor were sufieiing Agii- 
cultuie was depressed as well as trade During the wai the 
demand for coin had been very great, and the farmers had 
turned much of their land into corn land, which could only 
be worked at a profit when the price of wheat was very 
high After the peace the demand for corn fell off*, the pooi ei 
land could not be cultivated, and the farmers suff'eied heavy 
losses. 


The fall in prices and the agiicultuial depression affected 
the banks, many of which failed, thus increasing the general 
distress To keep up the price of corn and encourage agiicul- 
ture, a law was passed in 1815 which forbade the importation 
of corn whenever the price fell below 80 shillings a quarter 
This, of course, kept up the puce of bread, but it did not help 
the farmers much Soon afterw’ards the price of wheat rose, 
chieffy owing to a bad harvest, to 103 shillings a quarter — ^that 
IS, more than three times as much as it generally costs now^’ — 
and the poor could hardly buy bread The result was that 
riots broke out in various places 

Want of work was the chief grievance, and this led bands 
of starving operatnes, who were called Luddites, to attack the 
factories and break machines, on the ground that machinery 
diminished the demand foi labour In the rural districts large 
quantities of ricks were burned, out of mere rage and despera- 
tion, though It was evident that this would only make bread 
dearer than ever 
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Instead of seeking to remove the causes of this discon 
tent, the Tory government tried to icstoic ordei by violent 
lepiession They suspended the Habeas Coipus Act (1817), 
bioke up political clubs, and dispersed public meetings by force 
They piosecuted a bookseller named Hone, who had published 
some foolish but harmless political tincts But in this they 
failed, for the juiy acquitted Hone three times, which showed 
that public opinion was against the government 

In August 1819 a great mass-meeting at Manchester was 
dispersed by a ca\aliy chaige, with some loss of life The 
affair received the name of the “Manchester hlassacre,” and 
caused much indignation Finally, in the autumn of the same 
year, Paihament passed a senes of measures, called “The Six 
Acts,” which restiicted the freedom of the press, and gave the 
authoiities arbitrary powers foi the suppression of public meet- 
ings, and for the punishment of iihat they called sedition 
Shortly after this the king, Geoige the Thud, died (January 
1820) Ho had reigned neatly sixty years 


46. Parliamentary Reform and Cath- 
olic Emancipation — 1820-1830. 

T he death of the old king made little diffeience to the 
nation, partly because the ciown had long ceased to 
exercise much influence on aflairs, and pai tly because the new 
monarch, George the Fouith, had acted as legent for his father 
during the last ten years George the Thud had had several 
short attacks of madness in his long leign, but in 1810 his 
insanity became permanent, and from that time omiard the 
Prince Regent was piactically king 

The nation had always felt respect and even affection for 
George the Third , but neither feeling was entertained for liis 
successoi , whose moral character and political conduct were not 
such as to deserve popularity Tins was unfortunate, for the 
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temper of tlie people at the time of his accession •was veiy bittei, 
and the masses seemed inclined to lebel against all authoiity 
The movement foi Parhamentary reform, which Pitt, 
among others, had encouiaged in the early part of George 
the Third’s leign, ■was thrown back by the French Revolution. 
Men weie so alarmed by the excesses to which the reformers 
were led on m Fiance, that they would lieai nothing of reform 
on this side of the Channel The resolutions in favour of 


reform, which weie occasionally brought forward in Pailia- 
ment during the gieat wai, were i ejected by overwhelming 
majorities 

When the war w’as over there seemed foi some time to 
be no impiovement in the piospects of refoim In 1816 the 
Corporation of London had sent up a petition demand ing a 
fairei system of populai representation, as the only way to 
lemedy the evils fiom which tlie nation was suffering But 
the riots winch broke out, and the violent speeches of dema- 
gogues like Hunt, tei rifled the middle classes Events like 
the attack on the Piince Regent m 1817, and the Cato Street 


Conspuacy — a soit of Gunpowdei Plot to blow up the ministiy 
— ^^vhlch was discovered in 1820, alienated many men from the 
cause of refoim The separation between the middle classes 
and the masses of the people, caused by these events, retarded 
political progiess for many yeais 


But trade gradually recovered, and though there was a 
period of great depression and distress, accompanied by riots 
and machme-bieakmg in 1825 and 1826, the temper of the 
people was no longer so alarming as before Tlie middle 
classes began to see that reform was the best safeguard against 
revolution, while the writings of leformeis like Cobbett grad- 
ually converted public opinion At the same time, the claims 
of the great industrial centres, such as Biimingham and Man- 
chester, to a share of political power became stronger every 
year as then ivealth and population inci eased 
In 1821 the leformeis w’on then first -^ictoiy in Parlia- 
ment A Bill was passed for depriving Grampound, in Com- 
smallest and most; corrupt boroughs of its 

0 . 292 ) 
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had been repealed, wlnlo otlieis had become obsolete , but the 
exclusion of Romanists from Pailiament still remained Al- 
though Pitt had been forced, as we saw, to diop lus demand 
for their admission, others, like Canmng, had taken it up 
Resolutions in its favoui had been voted sei eral times by the 
Commons, but had always been rejected by the Lords So late 
as 1826 the Commons, under the influence of Canning, had 
passed a Bill for Catholic Emancipation, but the Loids had 
thiown it out It was the Catholic Association in Ireland 
which at length earned the lefoim 

This association, first started in 1809, became active m 
1823 under Daniel O’Connell, a Dublin bainstei, and a man of 
great ability and energy Suppressed for a shoit time between 
1825 and 1828, it gradually gained immense power in Ii eland 
Through its agency O’Connell was elected tor County Clare 
This event, showing as it did the strength of feeling among the 
Romanists, broke dou n the resistance of the government Tlie 
Duke of Wellington yielded , the king, aftei some hesitation, 
gave his consent , and the laws which pi evented Roman Catho- 
lics from sitting in Parliament were repealed (1829) 

Soon after this Geoige the Fourth died (June 1830) He 
was succeeded by his brother, William the Fourth, a genial 
sailor, populai both on account of his charactei, and because he 
Uas beheved to be in favoui of reform 


47. The Reform Act and its Conse' 
quences — 1 830-1837. 

S HORTLY after the accession of William the Fouith a 
revolution, known as the “Reiolution of July,” took 
place in Pans Ring Chailes the Tenth, who had tiied to 
crush the freedom of the piess and to reduce the Fiench Pailia- 
ment to impotence, was overthiown, and Louis Philippe was 
set up in his place There was some fighting in the sti eets of 
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the French cajntal, but the ip\olution was much less ■siolent 
than that of 1789 The lefoimeis knew \vheic to stop, and , 
estabhslied a limited inonaichj with paihamentaiy goieinmeiit 

The success of the French 1 evolution sticngthened the 
lefoiming paity in this counliy, for it showed that it ivas 
possible to effect a gieat political change without going into 
excess or plunging the nation into civil war The fust Parlia- 
ment of William the Fouith, mIiioIi mot in Noienibei 1830, 
was elected under tins impression, and the effoits of the 
leformers w'cic leivaidcd with a Libeial majoiity The Toiy 
ministry was soon beaten on a iinancial question The Duke 
of Wellington resigned, and Enil Groj took his place as Piimc 
Munster, with a strong Wing ministij 

A Refoini Bill was at once intiodiieed b} Loid John Russell, 
and the second leading passed the Commons bj a majoiily of 
one This majoutj was cleaily not strong enough The nim- 
istiy weie shoitl} aftoiwaids beaten on a point of detail, and 
Paili.unent was dissolved (Apiil 1831) The general election 
took place amid great excitement, public feeling ran stiongh 
foi the goi eriimcnt, and miiiisteis obtained a huge majoiitj 

Hitheito the struggle liad been fought out in the con- 
stituencies, now that the nation had decided in favoui of 
leform, the tight was between the people’s lepiesentatues and 
the aiistociaoy A new Bill, winch diffeied but slightly fiom 
the old, was earned in the Commons by a m.ijoiity of 109 
The Loids 1 ejected it, on the tiist leading, by a majority of 11 
(Octobei 1831) 

The disappointment of the coimtiy showed itself in iiu- 
meious nots Bristol w is foi two dais in the hands of a 
disordeily mob, Nottingham Castle was burned These dis- 
tuibances uiifoi lunatoly alaimed the king, who had hitherto 
supported Lord Giej’s government, and his hesitation nearly 
led to disastious lesults. 

When Pailianient met again (Decembci 1831) a thud 
Bill was intioduced, and passed by a niajoiitj of 116 in the 
Lowei House (IMarcli 1832) This time the Lords accepted 
the second reading, but they pi-actically destroyed the Bill by 
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cutting out the clauses •which disfianchised the lotten boioughs 
(May) It appealed that the only way of oveipowering then 
opposition was to create a nunibei of new peeis Tins the 
king refused to do, and the mimstiy theiefore lesigned 

A veiy dangeious crisis now ensued All ovei the countiy 
the ciy w ab raised foi “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill ” A revolution seemed imminent The political 
umons in Biimingham and othei large towns prepared to match 
on London The Duke of "Wellington undeitook, at the king’s 
command, to form a ministiy, and was ready to put down popular 
gatherings by militaiy force But he found that he could not rely 
upon the soldieis, and he shrank from the honois of civil wai 

He theiefoie lesigned the hopeless task, and the king was 
foiced to recall Lord Giey, and to pledge himself, if neces- 
saiy, to create new peers This threat bioke down the lesist- 
ance of the House of Lords The duke and his followers 
•walked out of the House, and the Bill was passed amid im- 
mense lejoicing (June 1832) 

The Hefoim Act of 1832 was not a democratic measuio, 
but It made a great change in the distiibution of political 
powei By di&fianchising fifty-six small boioughs, and de- 
pining thiity-two others of one member each, it i educed the 
contiol hitherto exeicised by the gieat landholdeis over the 
House of Commons It is tine that this change was somewhat 
balanced by the addition of si\ty-five membeis to the counties, 
wheie aiistooiatic influence was stiong, but an equal numbei 
of seats was given to the gieat towns, which weie geneially 
independent of such control 

At the same time, the fianchise itself uas extended, both 
in towns and in counties Hitherto freeholders alone had 
votes in the counties, now leaseholders and othei classes of 
tenants got votes In the towns the fianchise had varied 
widely, but was generally in the hands of a very small numbei 
of citizens, it was now extended to all persons occupying a 
house woith £10 a 3 ’^eai Similar Acts weie passed foi Scot- 
land and Iieland To put it shortly, the middle class thiough- 
out the kingdom was admitted to a fan share of political power 
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The first Pailmmont elected uiidci the newla^\ contained an 
enormous majoiit^ foi Lord Gicy's government, the Liberals 
stood to the Conservatives in the piopoition of almost thice to 
one As might have been expected, scvcial important reforms 
weie introduced 

One of the hist measures passed was an Act to reform the 
Tush Chuich Other Acts vveie passed, admitting Quakers to 
Paihamcnt, and granting an annual sum in aid of education. 
Cut the most important measure of this session was the Act 
which emancipated the slaves throughout the Biitish colonies, 
at a cost of £ 20 , 000 , 000 , which was paid by waj of compensa- 
tion to the slave owaieis (1833) 

Next year (1834) a great Act was pa.ssed, amending the 
Poor Iiaw, and restoring the piinciplcs adopted in Elirabcth’s 
day Out-dooi relief had for manj 3 eats past been given to 
such a lavish extent that the pooi -rate had risen to £8, 300,000, 
and the poor were morally degiaded bv being encouiaged to 
lelj', not on themselves, but on the parish The new Act 
formed groups of parishes into poor-law unions, cut down the 
numbci of vvoikhouses and the amount of out-door relief, and 
so far diminished the number of paupeis that in two years the 
rates weie reduced by nearly onc-thiid 

The next important change was that made in local gov ei n- 
ment bj the Municipal Reform Act (1835) The “corpoia 
tions” — major and aldermen — which had hitherto governed 
the towns had been chosen by small bodies of citizens, who 
had inherited or acquiied the “freedom” of tlie town. The 
mass of the inhabitants, including manj who now had votes 
for Parliament, had no share in the government of their own 
borough The corporations weie often corrupt, and generally 
careless 01 incompetent The new Act put local affairs under 
the control of a towai council elected by all the inhabitants 
who contributed to the rates, and the government of the towns 
w as thereby much impioved This w as the last important piece 
of legislation which was, passed in the reign of William the 
Pouith, who died m June\l837 
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48. Foreign Policy and Canning. 
1815-1830. 

T Tn?. Congress of Vienna, winch had been intermpted by 
the return of Napoleon fiom Elba m March 1815, re- 
sumed its laboui-s after his final defeat, and completed the 
settlement of Europe The general aim was to produce a 
“balance of powei ” which, it was hoped, would preserve peace. 
The great states, especially Austria and Prussia, received addi- 
tions of terntoiy , ivhile othei new states were formed, piinci- 
pally in older to set up a barnei against French aggression 
Prussia gamed provmces on the Rhine and elsewheie, and 
now stretched nearly right across northern Germany The 
rest of Germany was divided among some forty separate states 
Norway and Sweden were formed mto one kmgdom , Holland 
and Belgium mto another Genoa was annexed to the kingdom 
of Sardmia, wluch included Savoy and Piedmont The rich 
valley of the Po — ^that is, Lombardy and Venetia — with Venice, 
was given to Austna The rest of Italy was divided among 
several states, the chief of which weie the kmgdom of Naples 
and Sicily, the Papal States, and the Duchy of Tuscany 

Soon after the battle of Waterloo the sovereigns of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia enteied into a compact, called the 
“Holy Alhance,” the objects of which were to mamtam peace 
m Europe, and to suppress all revmlutionary tendencies It 
was Alexander the First, the Czar of Russia, who started this 
league, but Mettenuch, the chief minister of Austna, soon 
became its leal leader, and by its means he dommated Europe 
for some thirty years 

Great Bntain declined to jom the Holy Alliance, and 
even protested against its mterfenng m the affairs of other 
states But the Tory party, which then held sway, generally 
supported the league, and Lord Castlereagh, who w^as Foreign 
Secretary from 1812 to 1823, was a personal fnend of Metter- 
mch 
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In 1818 the powere licld a congress at Aiv-k-Oliapelle At 
this meeting it iras decided, chieflj thiough the influence of 
the Duke of 'Wellington, to iMthdiaii the army of occupation 
which, under theTicaty of Pans, had lemniiied in Piance since 
181 j Piance i\as now readmitted to the “Euiopean conceit” 
— ^that IS, was invited to take a share in the discussion of Euro- 
pean nflaiis i\ith the other great powers They soon had im- 
portant matters to discuss 

The sovoieigns who had been icstorcd to their tin ones in 
Spam and Italy, after the fall of Napoleon, weie under the 
influence of the priests and the nobility They suppiessed all 
liberal tendencies, and goicined \ery badlj The consequence 
ivas that in Spam, Naples, and elsewhere, insuiiections broke 
out (1820) The sovereigns wore at first compelled to submit, 
and despotisms were changed into limited monai clues But 
Metteinich, who detested all liberal movements, sent an Aus 
tiian army into southern Italy and Piedmont, which soon sup- 
pressed the reformers, and icstorcd the Italian sovereigns to 
then former position (1821) 

In Spam the reforming party went mto excesses which 
brought about a leaction, and a civil war began Canning, vvho 
111 1822 took Castlereagh’s place as Foreign Secretary, tried to 
prov ent any inter ference in Spam , but the other pow eis decided 
in favour of it The party of the priests, who w'ere opposed to 
all reform, had now got the upper hand m Fiance A French 
army was theiefore sent into Spam (182S), and restored tlie 
king to power 

Meanwhile the Spanish colonies in South America had 
revolted against the mother country The allied powers in- 
tended to help the Eang of Spain to recover his power there 
too, but this Canning refused to permit He recognized the 
independence of the Spanish colonies, and declared that Great 
Britain would not allow them to be coei ced In this declara 
tion he was supported by the government of the United States 
under President Monroe Tlieii ]oint action was successful, 
and the colonies established then independence 

A little later. Canning acted in a similar way m Portugal 
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Pedro, Emperor o£ Brazil, -wlio succeeded to the thione of 
Portugal in 1826, preferred to lemain in Brazil So he gare 
his Portuguese subjects a free constitution, and then handed 
over the throne of Portugal to his young daughter Mana Her 
hberal government •was attacked by the paity of the priests, 
who tned to upset the ne'w constitution 

The Fiench, ■who had lately restored the Clerical party to 
power m Spam, now showed an mtention to do the same in 
Portugal But Canmng promptly sent a squadion and a body 
of troops -to the Tagus, "which checked these intrigues He thus 
saved the young queen’s throne, and defended the cause of liberal 
goi ernment both agamst priestly tyranny and French influenca 

Still more important was Canning’s action m Greece In 
1821 the Greeks rose m revolt against their Turkish mas- 
ters Foi several years they held out gallantly agamst the 
Turks, in spite of their o-wn internal dissensions, and gradually 
won over the public opimon of Europe to then* cause. In 
Great Bntam there was much enthusiasm for the Greeks, and 
many Englishmen went out to help them Lord Byron, the 
great poet, went out to hght on their side, and died of fe\er at 
ilissolonghi m 1824 

The Sultan of Turkey, unable to suppress the Greek re- 
volt, now called m Ins vassal, Mehemet All, the Khedive of 
^gvp^» to help him The Khedive, an ambitious man, hoping 
to get lus own advantage out of the struggle, sent his son, 
Ibiahim Pasha, "with a fleet and army to the assistance of the 
Turks (1825) Ibrahim was fast getting the upper hand, when 
Canning interfeied 

A new Czar, Nicholas the First, had just succeeded to the 
throne of Bu'^ia Canning at once came to an understandmg 
with the Czar, who was anidous to help the Greeks (1826) 
Prussia and Austria would not move , but France joined Great 
Bntam and Bussia, and m the Treaty of London (July 1827), 
the three powers agieed to interfere Ibrahim was ordered 'to 
desist, and when he refused, the Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
weie destroyed by those of Great Britain, France, and Russia 
m the battle of Navanno (Octobei 1827) 
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Unfortunately, wlien this battle took place Canning was 
alieady dead, and the Duke of Wellington, who became Prime 
Minister in the following year, declmed to caiiy on his policy 
Thus the work of emancipating Gieece was left to Prance and 
Russia A French foice landed and drove the Egyptians out 
of the Morea, wnile a war bioke out between Russia and 
Tuikey which foiced the Sultan to recognize the independence 
of Gieece (1829) But though we lost the credit of completing 
the work, its beginning was mainly due to Great Britain and 
Canning 


49. Sir Robert Peel, the Chartists, 
and Free Trade — 1837-1865, 

W ILLIAM THE FOURTH was succeeded by his niece, 
Victoiia, daughter of the Duke of Kent She was 
only eighteen yeais of age when she came to the throne From 
the time of her accession she enjoyed that ever-uicreasing 
popularity which is the lewaid of a blameless life, a high 
sense of duty, and a tiue conception of the task that lies befoie 
a constitutional sovereign. 

The Prime Minister, in 1837, was Loid Melbourne, an old 
followei of Canning He had taken Lord Giey’s place in 
1834, when that minister resigned But the great Wing 
majoiity of 1832 was fast dwindling away It had been much 
reduced by the general election of 1835, and in the new Parlia- 
ment, which met in November 1837, it fell to less than forty 
With so narrow a hold on powei, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the Whigs should carry many more reforms , nor, 
indeed, was there any ciying demand for them The measuies 
passed during the first three years of the queen’s reign were of 
no gieat importance, and in 1841 the ministiy seemed to have 
come to the end of then programme Soon aftervaids they 
dissolved Parliament At the general election the ConSeiia- 
tives gained a large majority Lord Melbourne resigned, and 
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Sir Robert Peel, a Tory leader, ■who had been in office with the 
Dnke of Wellington in 1828 and 1829, took his place 
Thus, withui ten yeais of the Reform Act, the impulse to 
reform seemed to be exhausted But, in fact, it was only the 
middle classes who had ceased to clamour for political change 
A movement was gi owing up among the working masses in the 
large towns which went far beyond that of 1832 This was 
the Chartist movement, so called fiom the “People’s Cliartei,” 
a document drawn up in 1838 

The Chartist piogramme demanded universal suffrage, an- 
nual Parliaments, vote by ballot, and other advanced measuies 
It was, in fact, a thoroughly demociatic movement, due to the 
disappointment felt by the masses at the results of the Reform 
Act, and to the misery which they ■n'ere suffering fiom the high 
price of food and the want of employment 
Many laws had been passed, as w e have seen, but the con- 
dition of the w'orking classes had not been improved, and no 
improvement seemed likely w'lthout the possession of pohtical 
powei “ Universal suflrage,” said one of the Chai tist speakeis, 
‘ means for every w orking man a good coat, a good house, and 
a good dinner, work enough foi health, and wages enough for 
plenty ” With this belief m their heads, no wondei that the 
number of the Chartists grew rapidly 

A petition in favour of their demands, signed by more than 
a million persons, was presented to Parhament in 1839, but it 
was at once rejected Serious riots followed Birmmgham 
was sacked by the rioters, and at Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire, an armed mob was only beaten off with difficulty, and 
with some loss of life, by the military 
Alongside of tins i evolutionary agitation, another move- 
ment of a more legal character was taking place This was 
the movement in favour of a repeal of the Com Laws, which 
began with the formation of the Anti-Corn-Law League, at 
Manchester, by Cobden, Bnght^ and others, in 1838 
The members of this League held that the greatest ob- 
stacle to commercial pi ogress was the high puce of food If 
food were cheapei, woikmen w'ould be able to live on lower 
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wages, thus our manufactures would he cheapened, and would 
have an ad\antage in the competition with foreign waies A 
great increase of Biitish trade would be the consequence 

Naturally tins movement was opposed by the landlords and 
other persons concerned in agriculture They leceived the 
name of “Protectionists,” because they wished to protect 
British agriculture from the damage which it w as supposed it 
wrould receive through the importation of cheap food from 
abroad The Ohaitists, on then side, were also hostile to the 
Anti-Oom-Law League, because they thought that the repeal 
of the Com Laws would only enrich the manufacturei, while 
the woikmg man would be no bettei off than before 

It was under these conditions that Sir Robert Peel took 
office in 1841 One of his first measures was to modifj the 
Corn Laws by the establishment of what is called a “slidmg 
scale” — that is to say, the duty on foreign com was made to 
rise as the pnce of British com fell, and to fall as the lattei 
rose The object of this measure was to prevent bread from 
becoming too dear, but at the same time to keep the pnce up 
to a height at which it would pay the farmers to grow coni 
Peel was strongly convinced of the advantages of free 
trade In his first Budget (1842) he took off the duties on a 
number of raw materials, and reduced many of those on manu- 
factured goods imported fiom abioad In 1845 he abolished 
at one stroke the duties on about four hundred and fifty kinds 
of goods All Bntish goods could now be exported free, and 
almost all sorts of raw matenals could be imported without 
paying any duty On the other hand, he revived the mcome 
tax, which had been dropped since 1815 

At length, in November 1845, Peel declared himself a 
convert to the Anti-Com-Law League. TTis colleagues in the 
mimstry at first refused to support him, but most of them 
aftei wards came round. In January 1846 Peel brought in his 
proposal to repeal the laws imposing duties on foreign corn 
So great was lus influence that he was able to con^e^t a 
large portion of the Conservative party to his views Still, he 
could never have cained his measure without the support of the 
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Whigs, "whose leader, Lord John Russell, had lately declaied 
for the League The Piotectiomsts resisted obstinately, but 
their opposition was gradually overcome, and in June 1846 the 
Oom Lan s were repealed, togethei with the duties on imported 
beef and mutton, and many other ai tides of food This was 
Peels last gieat work. Shortly afterwards (1846) he resigned 

The hnancial policy of Peel was continued by Mr Glad- 
stone, then a raembei of the Conseivative part}, but a leadei 
of the “Peelites,” as the Consenative fiee-traders were called 
He became Chancelloi of the Exchequer in 1852 In 1853 he 
modihed the tariff by abolishing the duty on a large number of 
articles, including soap On the othei hand, he laid an addi- 
tional burden on the land, by makmg landed property liable to 
the succession duty — ^that is, the duty paid to government by 
those who succeed to an estate 

In 1855 Ml Gladstone resigned, but he returned to office 
in 1859, and his Budgets weie the most remarkable feature in 
the ne\t few years He had now de6nitely broken with his 
old Conservative allies, and he w^as able fully to carry out 
the Onancial policy which he had inherited from Sir Robeit 
Peel Li 1860 a sweepmg revision of the taiiff was made 
Humerous duties on manufactured goods were lepealed, and the 
duties on various articles of food — butter and cheese, eggs, 
currants, etc — ^were reduced A commercial treaty wuth 
Fiance (1860), negotiated by Cobden, gave us cheap Fiench 
wine In 1861 the paper duty was abolished Further 
reductions were made in 1862, and m 1865 the income tax 
fell to fourpence, and the duty on tea to sixpence 

Fiec trade may now be said to have been dehnitely 
established The restiictive duties which had hampered our 
commeicial deielopment had disappeared, and commerce was 
really free It dei eloped “ by leaps and bounds,” and, though 
so many taxes had been taken off the revenue constantly 
increased Tlie national wealth had growm so fast that an 
income tax of sixpence in the pound produced in 1865 nearly 
as mucli as a shilling liad produced 6fty years before 
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50. O’Connell and Ireland. 

1815-18+7. 

A lthough Ireland was united to Great Britain by the 
Act of Union in 1800, she still maintained, in many 
1 aspects, a sepaiate existence During this period Ii eland had 
her own troubles and her peculiar giievances, and a senes of 
laws was passed 1 elating to Ireland alone Thus her history 
must stiU be treated apait. 

Pitt hoped that lush troubles ivould become better known 
in England when lush membeis sat in the Imperial Pai- 
liament, and he believed that those tioubles would be more 
wisely dealt with in that Parliament than in a separate 
assembly at Dublin But the Tory governments which held 
office for a geneiatioii after the Union too often turned a deaf 
ear to Insh complaints , and when, after 1832, more attention 
was paid to Insh questions, great ignorance pievailed as to their 
nature, and there was much reluctance to go to the loots of the 
difficulty 

The evils from which Ireland suffered after 1800 were prin 
cipally these In the first place, the Bonian Catholics, mIio 
numbered fivP'Sixths of the population, were excluded flora 
Parliament and the liighei official positions The Protestant 
Chuich — the church of a small mmonty — was supported by 
tithes drawn from the mass of the people, believers in another 
creed 

Along with this religious inequality went many social 
troubles There was little trade, agiicultuie was almost the 
only industry of the people, and agriculture was very backward 
The population was too large , hence there was great competition 
foi land, and rents wore so high that it w as impossible for most 
tenants to pay them Miserable poverty was general thiough- 
out the west of Ireland A part of Ulster alone, where the 
linen trade flourished, was prosperous 

The landlords, being foi the most part stupid and wasteful, 
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took no pains to improve their estates, and vrere often heavSy 
in debt The society of Dublin was cultivated and even 
bnihant, but the people in general were utterly uneducated 
The goiemment of Dublin Oastl^ prided over by the Lord 
laeutenant and his Chief Secretary, was careless and inefficient^ 
and the evils of aristocratic influence, patronage, and jobbery 
were rife. 

Such a state of things cordd not but produce widespread 
discontent The great war on the Continent distracted the 
attention of the British Government, and encouraged the more 
violent and nnmly elements in Ireland to band together. 
Though the rehelhon of 1798 had been suppressed, its spirit 
was not dead Hence the existence of many revolutionary or 
secret societies — ^the "Whiteboys, the Orangemen, and others — 
which alarmed the government, and gave an excuse for measures 
of repression- The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended six 
times between 1800 and 1824 various Coercion Acts were 
passed 

But no attempt was made to remedy tbe evils whicb gave 
nse to discontent. The movement for Catholic Emancipation 
for a tune absorbed the energies of the Insh people It was 
successful as we have seen, in 1829, when one great mark of 
rehgious ineqnahfy was removed But its leader, O Connell, 
was not satisfied with this success Cathohc Emancipation was 
no sooner secored than he began to agitate for the repeal of 
the Union. 

The Catholic Association was now revived under the name 
of the ** Enends of Ireland,” The agitation for “ Bepeal soon 
became universal throughout Ireland and O’Connell’s power 
over the Irish peasantry seemed unbounded But the discontent 
was as much rdigious and social as political A general resist- 
ance to the payment of tithes began, while agrarian outrages 
became more and more frequent 

Lord Grey’s government felt it necessary to obtain special 
powers to enforce the law bus they resolved to combme 
coercion with reform A Coercion Act for Ireland was one of 
the first measures passed by the new Parliament (1833) , hut it 
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was immediately followed by an Act which refoimed the lush 
Chuich This Act 1 educed the number of bishopiics, swept 
away vaiious abuses, and freed the Komani&ts fiom payment 
of the chuich “cess,” a tax levied foi the maintenance of the 
palish churches 

The lush question continued to occupy the Whig Govern- 
ment foi seveial yeais, but their measures weie half-heaited 
and ineffective In 1838 an Act was passed which placed 
the collecting of tithes on a somewhat more satisfactory foot- 
ing In the same year the Irish Poor Law was amended, 
and in 1840 lush municipal government was reformed A 
little later Irish education was taken in hand Colleges open 
to all leligions weie established at Coilc, Galway, and Belfast, 
and a laige annual giant was made to the Boman Catholic 
College at Maynooth (1845) 

But nothing was done to impiove the condition of the 
masses, and O’Connell, who had diopped liis agitation against 
the Union since 1834, in the hope that efficient lefoims would 
be earned out, now revived the cry foi “ Bepeal ” The move- 
ment was actively pushed by the “Young Iieland” paity, 
monster meetings were held all over Ireland, and though 
everything was conducted m a legular and ordeily way, the 
state of tlungs became so alarmmg that Sir Bobert Feel felt 
obliged to inteifere 

In 1843 a great meeting at Clontarf, near Dublin, was 
prohibited, and shoitly afterwards O’Coimell, with seieial 
other leaders, was ai rested on the charge of “conspiracy to 
intimidate the government, and to bring contempt upon the 
law ” The trial that followed (1844) ended in the condemnation 
of O’Connell and his fellows The verdict was leversed, on 
technical giounds, by the House of Loids , but O’Connell lost 
his influence, and the movement which he had headed collapsed 
for the time 

But though the cry for repeal ceased to be heaid, the social 
evils which were its chief cause remained undiminished 
Natuially, agrarian enme continued to increase, and the 
government had just passed another Coercion Act, wdien the 
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futihty of such measmes was disclosed by the frightful famine 
which devastated the countiy in 1846 The potato ciop failed, 
and thousands of people weie reduced to starvation 

The famine was followed by fever, and in the midst of 
these tioubles the landlords evicted large numbers of tenants, 
in order to reduce the excessive population. The government 
set on foot relief works for the starving people, and granted 
£10,000,000 foi their assistance (1847) , but the misery of the 
people during the yeais 1846-1848 was appalling Laige 
numbers emigrated, and the population fell, in a few years, 
fiom over eight millions to six and a half milhons This 
diminution of the population was, in itself, a material gam to 
those who were left, but the emigrants earned away with 
them a bitter sense of wrong winch has been the source of 
many troubles 

-- — , ,, 

51. Lord Palmerston — 1830-1865. 

T he Holy Alliance was broken up for a time when the 
Czar Nicholas joined the western powers with the object 
of liberating Greece in 1827 But the revolution in Pans 
(1830), and a rising in Poland, fnghtened him back into the 
arms of his older allies, Austi la and Prussia The three powers 
formally renewed then league in 1833 

On the other hand, the turn of affairs in Pans led to a 
good understanding between France and Great Britain The 
new king, Louis Philippe, who had been raised to the throne 
by a revolution, was very coldly looked on by the eastern 
potentates Isolated in Europe, he was compelled to court the 
fnend&lnp of Great Bntain The alliance winch resulted from 
these conditions lasted till near the end of Louis Philippe’s 
reign (1848) 

During most of this time, Lord Palmerston, who was a fol- 
lower of Canning, continued Ins policy as Foreign Secietary 
Loid Palmerston was a man of great decision and audacitj, 
even to rashness, and was intent on nmiiitamiug the influence 
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•which Gieat Britain had gamed hy leading Euiope against 
Napoleon He geneially sought to connect this country iiith 
libeial movements on the Continent, and opposed the despotic 
■tendencies of the Holy Alliance 

One of the fiist results of the revolution m Fiance "was to 
cause an outbreak in Belgium Holland and Belgium — com- 
bined undei one rulei by the Congiess of Vienna — dideied in 
race, language, religion, and puisuits Such a union could 
haidly last, and in 1830 the Belgians declaied themselves 
independent The Dutch matched an aimyagamst Brussels, 
and fighting began. The poweis theieupon interfered A 
conference was held in London, which lesulted in Belgium 
being recognized as independent Holland at first refused 
to give way, but -was at length coeiced by the joint pressure 
of a French army and the Biitish fleet (1833) 

Meannhile, in Portugal, Don Miguel, the uncle of the 
young queen, Maria the Second, and the head of the Clerical 
party, had become regent (1828) He made use of his position 
■to seize the throne, after which he abolished the constitution, 
and luled in a tyrannical manner, which led to civil war A 
somenhat similar conflict was raging in Spain The king, 
Feidinand, died m 1832, lea^vmg his cionn ■to his daughter 
Isabella, aged three years His nidow'. Queen Chiistina, 
became regent But his brother, Don Carlos, the head of the 
piiestly faction in Spain, claimed the crown The Liberals 
resisted his claim, and civil war n as the result 
In order ■to save the Libeial cause in the Spanish penin- 
sula, Lord Palmerston now made a compact with France and 
with the governments of Spain and Portugal, ^vhlch was known 
as the Quadruple Alliance (1834) The result of this was that 
Don Miguel was expelled fiom Poitugal, and that the Liberals 
in Spam n ere enabled to hold then own against the Carlists, 
as the supporters of Don Carlos were called The Carlist War 
contmued, howeier, for several yeais A Biitish legion, com- 
posed of volunteers, fought on the side of the government, and 
Don Cailos nas at last expelled (1840) Three years later 

Queen Isabella ■was declared to be of asre 

as 82 j ^ 
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Meanwhile the Eastern Question had again come to the 
front Tbialum Pasha, at the head of an Egyptian army, made 
war against the Sultan (1832) The lattei appealed to Russia 
for aid, and Ibiahim had to desist , but the Sultan was forced 
to place himself under Russian protection, by the Tieaty of 
TJnkiaiskelessi (1833) Palmerston was anxious to prevent the 
further growth of Russian power, which had begun to alaim 
both Eiance and Gieat Riitain. His opportunity came in 
1839 

In that year the wai between Tuikey and Egypt was re- 
newed, and, as before, Tuikey was badly beaten In order to 
prevent Russia from interfeimg alone to save Constantinople 
— which would have strengthened hei hold upon Turkey — 
Palmerston succeeded in persuading the other gieat powers, 
including Fiance, to inteivene along with Great Britain But 
a question arose as to what should be done with Egypt 

The French, eager to strengthen their inBuence at Cairo, 
wished to make Egypt a practically independent state The 
British Government, on the other hand, was anxious to main- 
tain the integrity of the Turkish Empire Unable to bring 
France ovei to liis views, Palmerston made a convention wnth 
A.ustiia, Prussia, and Russia for joint action m the East, 
leaving France isolated (1840) The Ficnch were veiy indig- 
nant at this tieatment, and threatened wai 

But Palmerston took no notice of French threats The 
BiitisU fleet was sent to the East, and seveial lapid blows — ^the 
most lemarkable of which was the captuie of Acre — forced 
Ibrahim to submit The French cooled down, and a treaty 
was finally concluded between the five great powers in July 
1841, by which Turkey was put under the joint protection of 
Europe Thus Palmerston was completely successful both 
against Russia and against France 

Duiing Peel’s ministry (1841-1846) Palmerston was out 
of office His place was taken by Loid Aberdeen The good 
understanding with Prance was no longer what it had been 
The conquest of Algeria, which had occupied France since 
1830, led to a collision of British and French interests m 
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Moiocco The somewhat hasty expulsion of a Biitish sub 3 ect, 
named Piitchard, from the island of Otaheite, led to the 
demand foi an apology, which the Fiencli Government grudg- 
ingly made (1844) Still worse was the inaliy of the two 
powers in Spam, which came to a head when Louis Philippe 
married one of his sons to the heiress of the Spamsh thione 
(1846) This maiiiage was a distinct bieach of faith on the 
part of Louis Philippe 

"When Sii Robeit Peel resigned in 1846, Lord John Rus- 
sell, a veteran in the cause of leform, took his place The 
Libeials in the new Parliament, which met in 1847, almost 
exactly balanced the Oonseivatives, but the lattei weie dis- 
united, owing to the division between the “Peelites, ’ oi fiee- 
tiaders, and the Protectionists Such a state of things made 
It impossible that any important legislation should take place 
The most influential man in the ministiy was Loid Palmeiston, 
who had been Foreign Secretaiy in all the Libeial governments 
since 1830, and who now again held that office 

Lord John Russell retained office till 1852 His fall in that 


year was due to Loid Palmerston, whose haughty and inde- 
pendent teinpei had already got him into trouble two yeais 
befoie The Foreign Secietaij has always stood in a closer 
lelation with the ciown than the other inmisteis, except the 
Piemier , but Lord Palmeiston had formed the habit of acting 
without consulting the queen, and had altered the dispatches 
aftei they had been settled in consultation with hei In 1850 
the queen felt constrained to administer a severe lebulce to the 
Foieign Secretaij', insisting that proper attention should be 
paid to her constitutional lights 
Notwithstanding this lebufF, Palmerston continued to ex- 


ceed his authority, and 111 1851 Lord John Russell called upon 
liim to resign Palmerston’s depirtuie weakened the ministry, 
and he revenged himself upon the Prime IMinistei by propos- 
ing a motion about the army on which the government were 
defeated Loid John Russell theieupon lesigned, and Lord 
Dei by, mth a Conseivative roinistiy— -in which Mi Disraeli 
was Chancellor of the Exchequei— took his place (1852), 
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But the new Parliament showed that on the great ques- 
tion of the time — ^that of fiee trade — ^the countiy was by no 
means inclmed to adopt leactionaiy views In ordoi to help 
the farmers, Disiaeli pioposed to i educe the malt tax The 
pioposal was rejected, and Loid Deiby resigned (Decembei 
1852) A. coalition was now made betw^een the Liberals and 
the “Peelites,” and Lord Aberdeen became Prime Minister, 
with Lord Palmerston as Home Secretary 

Shortly afterwards the Crimean War — to be noticed pres 
ently — overthrew Lord Aberdeen The coalition ministry 
had failed in then conduct of the war, their failure called 
forth general indignation, and in 1855, Loid Aberdeen re- 
signed The coalition broke up, but the Whigs continued in 
power, and Lord Palmerston became the head of a purely 
Whig go\ernmeiit Palmerston’s tenme of power was a long 
one, he retained the Piemieiship — except duiing a biief 
interval in 1858-1859 — till his death in 1865 Dming this 
peiiod he was undoubtedly the first man in the nation, but 
his influence was of a negative kind He smotheied rather 
than encouraged legislation, and less political progress was 
made during these ten yeais than duiing any other decade 
since 1832 

52. Industry and Social Reform. 

1815-1848. 

T he rapid giowth of British industry and commeice, 
w Inch began about tlie middle of the eighteenth century, 
w'as kept up duiing the period of the French Revolution and 
the great war It was not, indeed, till after 1789 that the full 
efiect of the great imentions of the previous geneiation began 
to be peiceptible Lnportant improvements in machineiy still 
continued to be made, and during the w ar the use of machinery 
and steam in almost all laiieties of manufacture became 
uniier&al 
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Tms change Tv^as by no means an unmived good foi the 
aitisan, but it enabled Gieat Biitam to take the lead of otbei 
countries, and to obtain command of the maikets of the world 
During the "war on the Continent, Euiopean industry suffeied 
terribly But Napoleon tiied in vain to close the maikets of 
Euiope to British goods Our command of the sea enabled 
us to foice an entry at many pomts, and Biitish trade was 
stimulated lather than checked by the conflict. 

After the war there was, as we have seen, grave com- 
meicial depression, but the Continent nas no better off than 
Great Biitain, and oui industiial and commeicial lead vas 
maintained About 1842 trade leviied, and began to make 
a steiidy advance This was assisted by the rapid growth of 
the railway system 

The fiist railway on which Stephenson’s great invention, 
the steam locomotive, was used, was that between Stockton 
and Dailington, which was opened in 1826 But it nas not 
till after 1840 that the “lailwaj mania” set in, when Great 
Biitain was soon covered with a network of lines Steamships 
first plied on the Clyde in 1812, and the Atlantic was first 
crossed by a steamei in 1819 The commercial importance of 
this improvement in the means of communication need hardly 
he pointed out 

In spite of “Piotection,” the condition of agriculture was 
not flourishing Indeed, the failure of the Corn Laws to save 
agriculture from depiession was one of the chief arguments for 
their abolition An enormous quantity of land was enclosed 
in the lattei part of George the Third’s reign, and the agii- 
cultural labourer often suffered much by this process , for he 
had no land of his ovrn, and the common land w as no longei 
available for feeding a coiv 

Tire condition of the manufacturing classes between 1815 and 
1840 was even worse than that of the rural labourer duiiiig 
this period Images fell continuously, while population rapidly 
increased, and there was very little emigration to relieve the 
strain of competition The horns of work were very long, and 
work was irregulai Women and children weie employed in 
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mines and factoiies without any supervision The results, both 
on health and moiality, weie lamentable 

These facts weie little known in Pailiament, for the la- 
bouiing class was umepiesented, and aitisans could do little 
to hdp themselves by combination, the laws against which 
weie very seveie But these wietched conditions giadually 
passed away In 1824 the laws against combination, whethei 
among masters or men, and those limiting the free movement 
of woikmen from place to place, were repealed The right of 
combination was lestiicted in 1825, when it was made illegal to 
combine in oidei to intimidate employers, but fiom this time 
onward trade-unions giew and became powerful It was also 
about 1842 that the movement known as “ co-opeiation" began 
Aftei the Ref 01 m Act, Pailiament began to pay attention 
to the condition of the labouiing classes Lord Ashley — ^better 
knoivn as Lord Shaftesbury — won for himself an honourable 
name in this connection In 1833 an Act was passed limiting 
the employment of children in factories to those over nine years 
of age Shortly aftei wards a commission of inquiry disclosed 
a frightful state of things in coal mines, which had degraded 
the colliers into the condition of savages Lord Ashley’s Act 
(1842) prohibited the employment in coal mmes of children 
undei thirteen years of age, and of women altogether The 
hours of woik for women and children were still further limited 
by Giaham’s Act (1844) and Fielden’s Act (1847) 

These wise reforms, combined with the revival of trade, 
which was largely due to Sir Robert Peel’s financial policy, and 
above all to the abolition of the Corn Laws, improved the 
condition of the working classes The consequence was that 
the Ohaitist movement began to die away Still, for some 
time, it continued active A petition, demanding larious 
revolutionary changes, i\as laigely' signed, and was presented 
to Parliament in 1842 | 

A still larger petition was biepaied in 1848, and the 
leaders declared that a pi ocessioil of half a million of people 
would present it to Parliament v Serious disturbances weie 
evpected, and militaiy piepaiations were made undei the 
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direction of the old Duke of Wellington. But when the day 
came the hearts of the leaders failed them, and no disturbance 
took place, while the signatures to the petition turned out to 
he largely fictitious This was practically the end of the 
Chartist movement 

The inoreasmg stiength of public opinion, and of legal 
agitation for the purpose of bringing about political change, 
was shown durmg this peiiod by the growth of pobtical asso- 
ciations and public meetings — ^hitheito discouiaged or put down 
by law — and of the newspapei press It was during the agita- 
tion about the Reform Bill (1830-1833) that such associations 
and meetings began to be common Fiom that time onward 
their importance — notably displayed in the Anti-Oorn-Law 
agitation — was constantly on the inciease 
Befoie the Reform Act, newspapers were much hampered by 
a heavy tax of foui pence a copy This was reduced to a penny 
in 1836, and a cheap newspaper thus became for the fiist time 
possible Soon afterwards (1840) the postal system was radically 
improved by the introduction — owing to the suggestions of Sir 
Rowland Hill — of the uniform penny rate, a reform which has 
since been copied by every civihzed country in the woild 
National education — a subject hitherto neglected in Eng- 
land — began during this period to receive some attention 
A grant to the National Society in aid of their schools was 
first made in 1833 In 1839 it was increased, and was 
brought under the control of a committee of the Pnvy Council 
The law of debt, hitherto cruel and often unjust, was 
impioved by the Acts of 1813 and 1843, which distmguished 
between difierent classes of debtois, and enabled poor debtors 
to recover then freedom The punishment of death was 
abolished in many cases The police force was entirely re- 
oiganized — ^principally under Sir Robert Peel, fiom whom the 
policeman got liis name of “ Peeler” — and much gi eater public 
- security was the consequence Taken all together, the political, 
social, and financial lefoims which distinguished the twenty 
years befoie 1848, constitute a greater advance than is to be 
found m any similar period of our history 
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5 3 . The Growth of the British Empire. 

1815-1872. 

T he loss of the TJnited States of Amenca in 1783 was 
more than balanced by the growth of our colonial power 
elsewhere during the next seventy yeais This growth was 
due partly to conquest, partly to settlement, and partly to the 
natural development of young and healthy communities A 
Greatei Biitain spiang into life in Canada, South Africa, and 
Australasia, while our Indian Empiie continued to inciease 
Canada, aftei 1763, had at first been gov'emed as a con- 
quered teiiitoiy In 1791 it was dmded into two provinces 
— Upper and Lower Canada — and icpresentative government, 
of a certain kind, was granted to each province But this 
constitution was soon found to be unsatisfactoiy The gover- 
nors and the legislative councils were appointed by the home 
government, and the Assembly — an elective body repiesenting 
the people — had no real pow er In course of time this system 
produced its natural results quarrels between the governors 
and the Assemblies became frequent , and at length, in 1837, 
a rebellion broke out 

The rebellion was easily suppressed, but the lesson of the 
Ameiican Wai had not been thiown away, and m 1840 the 
existing system was radically amended The two provinces 
weie united, the legislative council was enlarged, complete 
control over taxation was given to the Assembly , and the 
niimstry became lesponsible to Parliament Thus, although 
the governor lemained responsible only to the crown, the 
Canadians obtained real self-government, and their discontent 
was fully allayed Hencefoiwaid Canada made rapid progress 
In 1867 the different provinces which had spiung np were 
formed into one gieat confedeiacy — the Dominion of Canada — 
wntli sepal ate goveinnients foi local affairs, but one national 
Pailianient under the crown 

The nucleus of British power m South Africa is the Cape 
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Colony, tnally acquued from the Dutch in 1815 The transfer 
of allegiance from Holland to Great Biitain led many of the 
Boers (that is, farmers) to emigiate into the still unoccupied 
country to the north and east Thus the colony of Hatal and 
1 settlement acioss the Orange Rivei were founded about 1837 
In 1S42 Natal "was brought under British supremacy, in 1844 
it was made a part of Cape Colony , and it became an inde- 
pendent colony in 1856 In 1872 the Cape received full rights 
of self-government 

The Australasian colonies had a ■very diffeient ongin from 
that of Canada and the Cape It was in 1770 that Captam 
Cook, on his famous voyage of discovery, sighted Botany Bay, 
on the east coast of the vast and almost unknown continent of 
Australia In 1788 Poit Sydney was first occupied as a penal 
settlement to which ciiinmals sentenced to transportation might 
be sent But its advantages foi othei purposes were soon per- 
ceived Sheep-farming m Austialia began about 1797, and the 
onginal colony, called New South Wales, put forth a number 
of offshoots 

Giadually the various groups of settlements were formed 
into distinct colonies New Zealand thus became separate in 
1841, Victoiia in 1850 Tlie transportation of con'victs was 
stopped in 1840, and the beginnings of lepresentative govern- 
ment weie introduced Li 1850 the discovery of gold in 
Australia led to a rapid growth in w'ealth and population, and 
was accompanied by the grant of self-government to the 
Austrahan colonies, a concession which two yeais later. New 
Zealand also received 

The extension of our dominion in India since 1815 has 
been the result of wais foiced upon us, for the most part, by 
the danger of allowing any native power to i eject our influence, 
and the difiiculty of finding a natuial fiontier short of the 
Himalayas Such a wai broke outwuth the hlaratlias in 1817 

ands of fieebooteis, called Pmdaiis, who were mainly leciuited 
from the Maratlia tribes, ravaged central liidia and pillaged 
our allies and subjects Loid Hastings, then Goveinor-General. 
resoh ed to put an end to this disorder 
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The Maratlia chiefs were invited to make common cause 
with us in putting down the robbers, but then head, the 
Peishwa, lefused, and even made wai upon the British Seveial 
of his chief vassals followed him The conflict which ensued 
resulted (1818) in the suppression of the Findaiis, the dethrone- 
ment of the Peishwa, and the submission of the other chiefs 
The Maiatha power was thus finally broken 

Prom this time onward theie was peace in India for nearly 
five-and-twenty years — an unheard of peiiod of lepose The 
wars with Buima and Afghanistan, which took place duiing 
this interval, were fought beyond our fiontier The foimer 
was forced on us in 1824 by the Buimese, who seized some 
Bntish territory It ended (1826) in the cession of Assam 
to Great Britain 

The war with Afghanistan was a more serious matter 
It was the first sign of the fears inspired by the advance of 
Bussian power in cential Asia, foi it arose fiom the reception 
by the Ameer of a Russian envoy at Kabul (1838) The British 
Government decided to depose the Ameer, Dost Mohammed, 
and to put another soveieign in his place The fiist expedition 
was successful, and Shah Soojah, the Biitish nominee, was 
placed on the throne of Afghanistan (1840) But this unjust 
and impolitic act bi ought about a feaiful retiibution 

An insuirection broke out (Novembei 1841), which led 
to the murder of the Biitish envoy, and the retieat of the 
Bntish force from Kabul through the Khybei Pass (January 
1842) The force was cut to pieces in this teiiible passage — 
one man alone survived To acquiesce in such a defeat was 
impossible A second expedition maiched to Kabul (1842), and 
inflicted some punishment , but the Afghans were then allowed 
to choose their own sov'ereign, and Dost Mohammed was restored 
to the throne A teiiible waste of life and ti ensure had been 
made for no advantage at all 

Soon after this the long penod of peace in India came 
to an end The lefusal of the luleis of Sindh to pay their 
tnbute led to a short war, ably conducted by Sir Chailes 
R’apier, which ended in the annexation of Sindh (1843) In 
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the same year domestic disturbances m tlie teiiitoiy of the 
Maiatha piince, Smdia, lequned Bntish inteivention, which 
resulted m the cession of the strong fortress of Gwalior, and 
the disbandment of Sindia’s army 

Two yeara latei a much more serious conflict with the 
Sikhs began The Sikhs, originally a body of religious enthu- 
siasts whose faith was a mixtuie of the Mohammedan and 
Hindu creeds, had built up a formidable militaiy powei in the 
Punjab Finding themselves hemmed in by British influence, 
they crossed the Sutlej in 1845, and invaded the teintoiy of 
our allies 

After a series of pitched battles, very hotly contested, 
the Sikhs were driven back into their own territory (1846), 
and the British army advanced to their capital, Lahoie The 
Sikhs submitted, and a British resident was appointed to 
supervise the government But two years later the province 
rose against British influence, and a second severe struggle 
was the result .After more than one diaivn battle, the victoiy 
of Gujeiat ended the wai, and the Punjab was formally annexed 
to the British Empire (1849) 


f If n 

54. Foreign Policy and the Crimean 
War — 1848-1858. 

the openmg of the year 1848 the Fiench king, Louis 
Philippe, appeared as secure as he had ever been since 
his accession eighteen years before But in February Pans 
again broke into revolution Louis Philippe fled, and a re- 
public was immediately proclaimed The violence of the 
socialists soon caused a leaction Hence the election (Decem- 
ber 1848) of Louis Napoleon, nephew of the great emperor, as 
President of the Bepublic, and his advancement to the Empire 
in Dpcenibei 1852 

The shock of the Fiench revolution w’as felt throughout 
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Euiope Populai usings took place in almost eieiy capital of 
Geimany and Italy, the teuified soveieigns hastened to save 
themselves by gi anting some foiin oi othci of constitutional 
government These outbieaks vreie accompanied by a stiong 
movement in favoui. of Geiman and Italian unity, which 
thieatened the downfall of Austiia But after about eighteen 
months of violent commotion, the European governments le- 
covered then control, Austiia legained hei foimei position, 
and Geiman and Italian unity seemed farthci off than evei 

Great Biitain took no active pait in these events Loid 
Palmeiston gave plenty of good advice — which vas not taken — 
to the laiious governments concerned, but declined any varlike 
intervention jMost people in this country would have been 
glad to piomote the cause of lefoim, as veil as that of Geiman 
and Italian unity , but the latter could not be accomplished 
without the reduction of the Austiiaii Enipiie, whose powei 
Palnipiston was aiiMous to maintain as a countei poise both to 
Fiance and Bussia 

The Gieat Exhibition held in London in 1851 seemed to 
pioclaiiii the advent of univeisal peace, but vithin three yeais 
of that date another gieat war vas i aging in the east of 
Europe In 1852 the Czar Nicholas, thinking that the time 
was come to recover the advantages vliich he had lost in 1841, 
picked a quaiiel with Turkey about the custody of the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem Anxious to buy off the opposition of 
Great Biitain, he pioposed a paitition of the Turkish Empire, 
in which England nas to haie Egypt and Ciete This Loid 
Palmeiston declined. 

But the Ozai was lesohed on vai, and eaily in 1853 he 
made demands upon Tuikey which the Sultan lefused There 
upon a Russian ainiy ciossed the Piiith, and occupied hEoldaiia 
and Wallachia (July) A confeience was held at Vienna, in 
which the great poweis tried in vain to make peace between 
Russia and Tuikey Gieat Britain and Fiance therefoie made 
atrealy to act togethei, and sent then fleets to the Daidanelles 
Tims encouiaged, the Tuiks declaied war on Russia, in Octobei 
1853 
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At fiist the war went against the Turks, and their fleet 
was destroyed by the Russians in the haibour of Sinope The 
Butish and French fleets were thereupon ordered to entei the 
Black Sea, and in March 1854 the two powers declared wai 
By land the Turks held their own During the spring of 1854 
they successfully resisted the advance of the Russians on the 
Danube , while the 
allied fleets diove the 
Russian squadrons in 
the Baltic and the 
Black Sea into port 
Dnder these condi- 
tions, peace might 
probably have been 
made , but the oppor- 
tunity of finally put- 
ting a stop to Russian 
aggiession seemed too 
good to be lost, and 
the allies decided to 
invade the Crimea 
The tioops landed 
in the Ciimea on 
September 14, 1854, 
and maiched on Se- 
bastopol The battle 
of the Alma was 
fought a few days 
later (September 20) 

The Russians held a 
stiong position on the southern bank of the little river Alma, 
vlucli the allies had to pass in order to leach Sebastopol The 
Fiench weie on the light, neai the sea, the Bntish on the left 
On the latter fell the chief biunt of the fight and three-fourths 
of the loss The battle, which was won lather by haid fighting 
than by geneialship, ended in the defeat of the Russians, who 
weie diiven back into Sebastopol 
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Had tlie allied tioops adianced immediately after this vic- 
toiy to the attack on Sebastopol, it would undoubtedly have 
fallen, foi at this time it was veiy weakly defended But, 
unfortunately, they preferied a legulai siege, and the delay 
pioved veiy disastrous The town lies, foi the most part, on 
the south side of a long inlet lunning in fiom the sea The 
allies marched lound the head of this inlet, and began the siege 
fiom the southeni side, getting then supplies tliiough the hai- 
boui of Balaklava, still fai thei to the south 

Meanwhile tho Russians ssnk their ships in the enliancc 
of the haiboui, so as to pi event the allied fleets from foicing 
their way in, and they had time to stiengthen then fortifica- 
tions On October 17 the bombardment of Sebastopol began 
It lasted for a week, but pioduced little effect, and on October 
25 the Russian ai niy outside the city made an attempt to drive 
off the besiegers The battle of Balaklava, which followed, 
was fought almost entirely by the cavaliy The British Heavy 
Biigade dashed through and tliiough a laigel) supeiior body of 
the enemy, and later in the day the Light Biigade made its 
famous charge against tho Russian guns Ho more hiilliant 
feat of ai ms w as ever perfoi med , hut the hi igade lost about 
two-thuds of its force, and the battle ended in favour of the 
Russians 

A still sev'erer struggle took place on Novembei 5, when 
the Russians in great foicc assaulted the British lines Foi 
many houis the British troops, alieady much reduced in num- 
bers, held the Inkeiman iidge, from which the battle is named, 
against the Russians advancing fioin the city, W'ho weie joined 
by the army outside At length, wdien the British weie almost 
worn out, and could hardly have lesisttd anothei attack, the 
French came to their assistance, and completed the discomfiture 
of the Russians, already demoralized by successive lepulses 
Both sides lost heavily in this battle 

Soon after this the winiei came on in full seventy The 
siege w'as maintained, hut onR at the cost of ten ible suffering 
and great loss, more by illness and exposuie than by battle 
The British troops suffered even more tlian the Fiench, chiefly 
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Giving to the inexperience and nn&inanagement of the War 
Office — the natural icsult of foity ycais of peace So gieat 
was the popular indignation that the ininistiy of Loul Ahei- 
deen lesigned His place was taken by Lord Palmerston, who 
infused a new spirit into the admimstiation, and much improved 
the state of things in the Orimca At the same tune, the mili- 
tary hospitals Avere rcfoimed, chiefly thiough the agency of Miss 
Nightingale 

In the summer of 1855 the siege was vigorously pressed 
on. Some small successes weie w'on, and in June a great 
assault was iiiada But the fortifications were too strong, and 
the assault was repulsed In Augusta general bombardment 
took place, and on Septembei 8 another assault was ordered 
The British troops, too few in numbei, weie repulsed from the 
fort which they attacked, called the Kcdan But the Erench 
succeeded on their side — they took the hlalakoff Tower The 
southern half of Sebastopol thus became untenable, and the 
Russians w'lthdiew The siege was at last at an end 

There Avas noAv no further icason to continue the A\ai, 
and peace aaos made in March ISfiC Russia ceded a stiip of 
Bessarabia, gave up the protectoiate of the Danubian proAinces, 
and agieed to neutralize the Black Sea, Avhicli meant that no 
ships of war, Russian or other, should be allowed upon its 
AAaters Shortly afterwards (1858) Great Britain, Eiance, and 
Austria entered into a compact to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire 


55. The Indian Mutiny. 

T he Ciimean AVar Aias hardly OAei Aihen Ave became 
engaged in a desperate struggle to maintain our empire 
in India. Since the conclusion of the Sikh Wai in 1849 
several events had occurred to alienate the upper classes in 
India from oui allegiance Lord Dalhousie, aa ho aa as Governor - 
General from 1848 to 1856, continued, Aiith more energy than 
discretion, the policy of annexation aaIucIi had Jed to the con- 
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quest of Sindh and the Punjab "WTienever a ruling native 
family became ettinct, he declared its territory annexed to the 
dominions of the East India Company 

In this May the Maratlia territories of Sattarah and 2s ag- 
pore were annexed , and on the death of the Hajah of Jliansi, 
his widow was not allowed to succeed to his dominions TS'heii 
the Peishwa — the titular head of the old Maratha confederacy 
— died, Lord Dalhousie refused to lecognize, as his heir, his 
adopted son, 2fana Sahib, who was thus turned into a bittei foe 
of the British rula Still more important was the annexation 
of Oudh, the great nati\ e state which, since the days of Clive 
had been nominally independent, though under British influ 
ence This act was probably inevitable The goieinment of 
the Kawab, who reigned at Lucknow, had become so corrupt 
and mischievous, that after long hesitation it was decided to 
depose him and to annex his province (1855) 

Meanwhile a dangeious spirit of disaffection was spreading 
in the native army The British conquests had been mainly 
won by native troops undei the command of Biitish officer^ 
and these troops had come to believe themselves invincible 
Tliey were discontented because promotion was refused, and at 
the same time their religious prejudices were aroused The 
levelling tendencies of British government seemed to degrade 
the high-caste sepoy, and to place him on a level with men of a 
lower caste, whom he despised But the immediate cause of 
the outbreak was the introduction of the Enheld rifle, which 
involved the use of cartridges These cartridges were greased, 
and, m order to use them, the soldier had to open the cartridge 
JVith his teeth It was believed that the grease w as made from 
the fat of pigs, vvhich the Mohammedan holds in abomination, 
or of cows, an animal sacred to the Bjiidus Tlius the use of 
tim cartndges was regarded by both as a defilement^ and the 

o^er to use them appeared to be a deep-laid plot to destroy 
the native religions 

In Febniary 1857 a regiment at Berampore refused to 

"6 le cartndges, and broke out into, mutiny A month 
to «r a fanatical sepov murdered a British officer at Barrack- 
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pore Inqumes bi ought out the fact that a great pait of the 
ainiy "nas disaffected, and that ni^steiious cakes, called chupat- 
iie% "were passed about the countrj^ as a warning to the people 
to prepare for rei olt On April 24 a number of troopers at 
Meerut refused to accept the ammunition given them A fort- 
night later these men were put in uons, in the presence of the 
•whole legiment, and lodged in prison But next day (May 10) 
then companions rose in mutiny, lescued the pnsoneis, and 
escaped'to Delhi 

Then the icbellion broke out in all its fury Foitunately 
its area, though laige, was limited It extended oier the 
kingdom of Oudh and the distiict kno'WTi as the North-West 
Provinces, compiising the great plains ■wateied by the Ganges 
and the Jumna, with their centre at the old Mogul capital of 
Delhi Bengal itself, the oldest poition of the British domin- 
ions, was liardl}' affected , and the Punjab, the latest conquest, 
was kept quiet by the skill of Sir John LawTence and the 
fidelity of the Sikhs, ho, having fought us gallantly ten years 
before, were now our fiim friends In Central India there were 
isolated movements , but fortunately the great Maratha princes, 
Holkar and Sindia, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, remained 
faithful, and help could therefore be sent fiora the southern 
presidencies of Bombay and Madias 

At first the mutineers had it all then o'w n way In 
several places teriible mossacies took place The worst of 
these was at Cawnpore, "wheie a small body of Buropeans, with 
women and children, had taken refuge in the barracks Heie 
they were attacked by a large force of sepoys, under Nana 
Sahib After a gallant defence, lasting three weeks, they were 
forced to accept the teims ofieied by Nana, who promised to 
send them dowm the nvei by boats to Allahabad No soonei 
had they enteied the boats than the sepoys opened fire upon 
them, and killed all the men but two (June 27) The •w'omen 
and children were shut up in Cawnpore, and theie, on July 12, 
when a Bntish force was appi caching, they were all murdered, 
to the number of 200, and their bodies thiown into a well 

uch atiocities as this made the war one of extermination 
(1282^ oi 




Mean>\liile the mam sti aggie centied round the gieat 
cities of Delhi and Lucknow From the fust it was seen that 
Delhi, whcie large bodies of mutineers had collected, was the 
most important point, and that^ till it was taken, little adiance 
could be made elsewhere Early in June a small British force 
occupied a ridge to the north of the, city, which they held in 
spite of all the efforts of the sepoys to dislodge them Dwin- 
dling daily fioni battle and disease, they held on under the fieice 
heat of an Indian summei, until at length they received lein- 
forcements, which enabled them to make an assault Batteries 
were laised wducli made a bicach in the walls One of the 
great gates was blown in by a small party of engineers, most 
of whom were killed, and on September 14 the assault began 
After five days of desperate fighting, in which Geneial Nichol- 
son, the hero of the siege, was killed, Delhi was at length won 
TJie defence of Lucknow was ns brilliant as the siege of 
Delhi Theie, since mid June, a small body of Biitish troops 
and loyal natives, with many women and children, had been 
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besieged m the Residency by a large foice of mutineers Sir 
Hemy Lawrence, who commanded, was killed early in the 
siege General Havelock matched to their assistance, but 
though he beat the rebels at Cawnpoie, in July, it was the 
25th of Septembei befoie he could leacli Lucknow 

By that time Havelock’s forces were so reduced by con- 
stant ighting as to be unable to bring away the sick and 
wounded and the helpless, and all he could do was to join the 
garrison and wait for further help The captuie of Delhi set 
at Jibeity the Biitish forces there, and with these and othei 
troops Sir Colm Campbell fought his way to Lucknow and 
rescued the gariison (Hovembei 17) But Lucknow itself le- 
mained in the hands of the enemy, and became for a while 
the chief centie of lesistance "When it was finally taken by 
Sir Colin Campbell, in March 1858, the issue of the stiuggle 
was no longer doubtful 

Meanwhile, in the cooler wintei ueathei, the lestoration 
of order was piooeedmg rapidly Although Sindia had le- 
mained faithful, his troops had revolted, and had jomed the 
enemy They were utterly defeated at Allahabad in December 
1857 About the same time. Sir Hugh Rose, marching north 
from Bombay, attacked the enemy in Cential India He de- 
feated the chief rebel leader, Tantia Topi, and stormed the 
stiong f 01 tress of Jhansi (April 5) Soon afteiwards he took 
Calpee, and on June 19 the stronghold of Gwalioi 

These successes put an end to oiganized resistance, but 
it was not till the eaily pait of 1859 that the embers of in- 
surrection weie finally trodden out and ordei fully restoied 
It had been a teriible struggle, in wdiich even British tenacity 
and com age were hardly able to wnn the victory against oiei- 
powenng numbeis of drilled and well-aimed tioops Our 
success was laigely due to the fidelity of the Sikhs and some 
other native tioops, the loyalty of Sindia and othei great native 
piinces, and the hold upon Bengal and the south ivhich a cen- 
tuiy of good goieinment had given us 

The chief political lesult of the Mutmy was that the 
supremacy of the old East India Company came to an end. 
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By an Act passed in 1858 India was transferred to the crown, 
to be governed hencefoiward by a Viceioy, acting under a 
Secietary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen members 
Thus the piocess begun by Lord Noitli’s Act in 1773 was now 
complete The title “Empress of India,” assumed by Queen 
Yictoria in 1876, was meiely a symbol that India had passed 
from the control of a body of merchants to that of the nation 


56. Political Reform and Ireland. 

1 848-1880. 

1 OB.D BALMEBiSTON’S period of office was lemarkable, 
^ as we haie seen, for a political apathy which affected 
both of the great Parliamentary paitiea The only pobtical 
ipforms of any consequence which had been earned since 1846 
were the Bribery Acts (1852 and 1864), which aimed at puii- 
f)ing Parliamentary elections, and the admission of Jews to 
Parliament, which took place, after a long conflict between 
Lords and Commons, in 1858 But in 1865 the mind of the 
countiy \\as changing The general election of that year re- 
sulted in a large Liberal majority, while the death of Loid 
Palmerston (October 1865) removed the chief obstacle to 
political reform 

Early in 1866 Mr Gladstone introduced a Beform Bill on 
belialf of the Liberal government But some of the Liberals 
deserted then leaders, and the government was defeated Lord 
Deiuy, with a Conservative ministry, came into power (June 
1S66) The refoim party throughout the countiy now began 
an active agitation, and an alarming not took place in Hyde 
Park It was evident that a change must come, and the Con- 
sen ative Government formed the conclusion tliat they had 
better take it ui hand themselves A Beform Bill was there- 
foie introduced by Mr Disiaeb (then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) eaily m 1867 
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But the Oonseivatuc leadeis could only pass their Bill 
with the aid of the Liberal paity, consequently it became a 
much strongei measure than the government had intended 
It intioduced ivhat arc called the “household” and “lodgei” 
franchises in the hoioughs — ^that is, eveiy occupant of a house 
paying his ouii lates, and eveiy lodger paying a rent of £10 
a ycai, iveie admitted to the fianchise In the counties the 
fianchise was also loueied, all occupants of land rated at £10 
a yeai obtaining a vote At the same time, a redistribution of 
seats took place, seieral of the laige toMns leceiiing an addi- 
tional membei Reform Bills veie also passed for Scotland 
and Ii eland 

The mam outcome of the Act was that the better class 
of artisans obtained a share of political power, and that the 
boroughs — the chief centres of political actu ity — gamed a still 
larger preponderance over the counties than before The effects 
of this gieat change were soon apparent The general election 
of 1868 lesulted m an enormous Liberal maiority Mr Dis- 
raeli, who had taken Lord Derby’s place as Prime Minister, 
resigned, and Mi Gladstone took office at the head of the 
strongest government that had been m power since 1832 

The lush Question was the first thing that demanded his 
attention It is necessary therefore to explain what had 
happened m Ireland since 1847 The famine of 1846 and the 
misery that followed led to an abortiie rebellion m 1848, winch 
was suppressed by a few police Soon aftei wards the govern- 
ment, m order to improve the condition of the land, passed the 
Encumbered Estates Act (1848), by which bankiupt owners, 
wdiose debts led them to oppress then tenants, might be obliged 
to sell their lands But this did little good, for the new owmers 
showed their tenants no more mercy than then predecessors 

About 1859 the so-called "Fenian” movement began 
The Fenians, who received their chief support fiom lush 
emigrants m America, aimed at making Ii eland independent 
by revolutionary methods In 1865 information reached the 
government which led them to arrest O’Donovan Rossa and 
several other leaders Inquiry pioved the existence of a 
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dangeious conspuacy, with a secret organization extending all 
over Ireland 

The Habeas Corpus Act was hastily suspended , many con- 
spirators were seized, others fled, and the dangei seemed to 
he over But the movement was not ciushed In 1867 the 
countiy was alarmed by the discovery of a plot to surprise 
Chester Castle, by the successful rescue of some Fenian prisoners 
at jMaiichester, and by an attempt to blow up Cleikenwell 
Pnson In the two last afliurs several lives were lost 
These acts, reprehensible as they were in tliemselves, 
brought to hght the desperate passions loused by generations 
of misery and neglect, and foiced Parliament to pay attention, 
too long deferied, to the grievances of Ireland The root of 
the trouble was the land question , but the existence of the 
Established Protestant Church in Ireland, drawing large en- 
dowments fiom a Homan Catholic country, was a grievance 
which it was more easy to remedy It was therefore first 
attacked 

In March 1869 Mi Gladstone introduced a Bill to dis- 
establish the Irish Church It was vigorously ojiposed by the 
Conservatives, but passed by large majorities, and was accepted 
by the Loids (July) By this Act the Protestant Church in 
Iieland was disconnected fiom the state, and placed on a 
level with other religious communities , consequently the lush 
bishops lost their seats in the House of Loids 
The land question, a far moie thoiny subject, lemained 
The discontent of the Irish peasantry was chiefly due, it was 
believed, to the frequency of evictions, without compensation 
for such improvements as the tenants might have made on their 
land, and to the obstacles which prevented their parting with 
their lights as tenants at a fair price The Land Act of 1870, 
winch was suppoited by both parties, endeavoured to remove 
these grievances, and also encouraged lush tenants to purchase 
their farms by arranging to lend them money foi this purpose 
Having thus, as, they fondly hoped, given satisfaction to 
1 1 eland, the goveinment turned to othei matters The Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, intioduced by Mi Foister, placed national 
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education in England for the first time on a ■worth) footing 
Where education ■was deficient, or -nheie the inhabitants iMshcd 
it, school boards ere to be established These boards, subject 
to the general control of go% eminent, were empowered to levy 
rates and manage the schools w ithin their districts 

In 1871 the English universities weie for the first time 
fully tin own open to Nonconformists In the same year pio- 
motion by purchase in the aimj was abolished The Ballot 
Act, passed m 1872, aimed at purifying Parliamentaiy elections 
by reducing the risk of bribery and intimidation But ne\t 
year Mi Gladstone was beaten in his endeavour to icfoim the 
sjstcm of higliei education in Ireland, and in 1874 he dissolved 
Parliament 

The general election of that year produced a strong Con- 
servative majoritj Mr Gladstone resigned, and Mr Disraeli 
became Prime Minister The change 111 public opinion prov ed 
that extensive reforms were no longei lequiicd, nevertheless 
the Conservative Government carried some useful measures, by 
which artisans’ dwellings were improved, merchant ships pro- 
tected against ovei loading, and education pushed forward 

But during the latter part of Mr Disiaeli’s administration — 
he was raised to the peerage as Lord Bcacoiisficld in 1876 — 
public attention was chiefly occupied bj two things — foieign 
affairs (which will be discussed presentlv), and the revival of 
the Irish Question in .1 new form About the jcai 1868 
Fcnianisin had giv en place to a new mov ement of a moi e con- 
stitutional kind, which aimed at obtaining “Home Rule ' — 
that IS, self-gov ei nment foi Ireland — hj Parliamentary means 

But Parliament vv as at this time almost unanimous asrainst 
Home Rule In 1877 t, motion in its fa\oui "uas rejected 
bv 417 to 67 Thereupon the moie ardent Home Rulers, 
under the leadership of Mr Parnell, set to woik wnth the 
deliberate intention of forcing their views upon the House 
of Commons by obstructing its business in ev'ery possible way 
All-night sittings became frequent, and the House w as forced 
to adopt new and strmgent rules to put a stop to this “ob 
struction,” 
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In. 1879 the movement entered on another phase A period 
of agiicultural distress set in, which led to the formation 
of the Irish Land League by jMi Davitt This association 
aimed at obtaining for Irish tenants property in the land, and 
anolent agitation against the payment of rent -was commenced 
A great impulse was thus gii en to Home Hule, for a practical 
object was now set before the Insh peasantry 
Meanwhile the foreign and Indian policy of Lord Beacons- 
fi fi l d had roused much opposition in the country, and the 
general election of March 1880 ended in a complete defeat 
of the Conservatives The Liberals in the new Parliament 
numbered 349, while the Conservatn es only mustered 243, and 
the Home Bulers 60 Lord Beacons6eld theiefore resigned, 
and Mr Gladstone again took office at the head of a Liberal 
mmistry A year later Lord Beaconsfield died (April 1881) 


57. The Foreign and Colonial Policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield — 1874-1880. 

F or many years aftei the Crimean War, Great Britain 
took no important part m European politics The great 
events which created the German Empire and the kingdom of 
Italy, and made Germany the leading power on the Contment, 
took place without our intervention We maintained a stiict 
neutrality duimg the war between Prance and Austria in 1859, 
the A'ustro-Prussian wai of 1866, and the Franco-German war 
of 1870-71 When, in 1870, Russia repudiated the Black Sea 
treaty, and thereby wiped out the results of the Crimean War, 
Great Biitain could do nothing but protest 
In the great conflict between the Horthem and the 
Southern States of America (1861—1865) our neutrality w’as 
not quite so strictly observed The sei7ure by a Horthem 
cmiser of two Southern envovs on board a British ship, the 
Tient (1861), nearly led to a rupture with the Xoith, while 
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Lord Palmeiston’s government — ^^vhlch on the whole sympa- 
thized with the North — alloived the escape fiom Liverpool of a 
Southern privateer, the Alabama, which afteiwaids did much 
damage to Noithein commeice (1862) On the other hand, we 
boie without protest the blockade of the Southern poits, which, 
by cuttmg off the supply of cotton, inflicted great loss on our 
mill-owneis and terrible distiess on the woilnng classes 

The levival of the Eastern Question m 1876 ga^e Lord 
Beaconsfield an opportumty of again bringing Great Bi itain to 
the front In January of thatyeai we joined the othei powers 
in urging Tuikey to reform her government In the following 
May an insurrection broke out m Bulgaria It was put down 
by the Turks with gieat cruelty, and horrible massacres took 
place In June, Servia and Montenegro declaied war on 
Turkey Their defeat by the Tuiks led Russia to interfere 
A conference of the great powers was held in Constantinople 
(December), but the powers could not agree on joint action, 
and their discussions theiefore produced no result 

Russia thereupon decided to act alone In April 1877 she 
declared war, and invaded Tuikey Aftei seveial lepulses, 
the Russians weie at length victorious, and m Januaiy 1878 
they reached Adrianople The Russian victoiies caused much 
excitement in Gieat Biitain Many who, after the Bulgarian 
massacies, had demanded strong measures against Tuikey, weie 
now led by the fear of Russia to take the opposite side 
Farlfameut gi anted £6,000,000 for the army and navy , and 
a popular song, from which the wai paity got the name of 
“Jingoes,” was enthusiastically sung m London But public 
opinion was much divided, and many people had no wish to 
fight for Turkey 

In March the Tieaty of San Stefano was made between 
Russia and Turkey, by which Turkey recognized the inde 
pendence of Bulgaria, and ceded extensive tenitoiies to Russia. 
Lord Beaconsdcld demanded that this tieaty should be sub- 
mitted to a Euiopean congress He had already sent up a fleet 
to Constantinople , he now called out the leserves, and brought 
troops from India to ]\[alta But though his majority in 
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Pirliamenfc remained fnm, it became clear that public opinion 
•was not m favour of a war, -wlnle the B.ussiati Government, 
after a first refusal, consented to a congress Ha-sung gained 
this point. Lord Beaconsfield came to -terms secietly both -with 
Tuike)’^ and -with Russia 

In June be attended a confeience at Berbn, at -which the 
Treatv of San Stefano -was somewhat modified in the interests 
of Turkey, but its chief provisions veie confirmed By the 
Treaty of Berhn, Sei via, Roumania, Montenegro, and northern 
Bulgaria were declared independent, eastern Roumelia be- 
came a self-governing state under Turkey, Russia retained 
Bessarabia, -with Rars and Batoum , Austria occupied Bosnia 
and Herzego-vina Under a secret treaty -with Turkey, 
Great Bntam occupied Cyprus, undertaking in return to pre- 
serve the Sultan’s Asiatic territory from further loss Thus, 
although Lord Beaconsfield had enforced the light of Europe to 
intervene between Russia and Tuikey, he failed to mamtain 
the integnty of the Tuikish Empire, which had received a very 
severe blow 

His Indian policy led to senous troubles with Afghanistan, 
which he -was unable to bring to a conclusion Smce 1859 
> there had been a long penod of peace in India, durmg which 
the finances n ere reformed, the army n as reorganized, and -trade 
and agriculture were encouiaged by the making of roads, 
railways, and great works of irrigation This peaceful progress 
was mterrupted by the revival of the Afghan Question in 1877 

Since 1843 the Ameers or native ruleis of Afghanistan had 
been faithful to the British cause They had been left to 
manage their owm afiairs, and had not been required to receive 
a Bntish resident Unfortunately the hostile attitude of Lord 
Beaconsfield s government towards Russia in 1877 led the Czar 
to open negotiations with Afghanistan, which the Ameei, 
offended by our lefiisal in 1873 to form a close alliance -with 
him, seemed inclmed to v elcome This gave Lord Beaconsfield 
an excu'se for demanding that a Bntish resident should be 
received at Kabul 

On this being refused war was declared, and Afghanistan 
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invaded (1878) Tlie iniasion was made by three aimies, and 
■was completely successful Sheie Ah, the Ameei, fled and vas 
killed, and his son Takoob Khan vas set up in his place In 
the Treaty of Gandamak (May 1879), Yakoob ceded some 
stiong places on the frontiei, and agiecd to recene a British 
resident 

Then the events of 1841 repeated themselves A re- 
bellion broke out, the icsident. Major Cavagiian, and his 
escoit were murdeicd , and a second invasion had to be made 
(October 1879) Kabul ms occupieil bj General Roberts, but 
the Amcei had no authoiity beyond the reach of Biitish arms, 
and was deposed The countiy fell into a state of anarchv , 
civil vvai biokc out between two pietenders, Abduiiahman and 
Ayoob Khan, and General Eobeits was shut up in his en- 
ti enched camp outside K<ibul Before the issue of this struggle 
was decided, Loid Beaconsfield had resigned 

Pinally, his policy in South Afiica raised difficulties with 
which his successoi had to cope Bej ond the Orange Free State 
the Dutch Boers had established themselv es as an independent 
community, in the so called piovmce of tlie Transvaal jMisled 
by false infoiraation lespecting public opinion in the Tiansvaal, 
the Conseivative government in 1877^ declared that district 
annexed to the British crown The Boeis, who were verv 
jjoor at that time, and also could hardly hold then own against 
the natives, acquiesced in the annexation foi a w hile 

In 1878 a quairel was picked with the Zulus, a warlike 
race, who under then king, Cetchwayo, had foiined a strong 
mihtaiy state to the 1101 th of Natal, and tin eatened the safety 
of the colony The first invasion led to a teiiible disaster at 
Isandlwana (Januaij 1879), wheie a British icgimcnt was cut 
to 2 >icccs , but m subsequent battles the iiativ es were defeated, 
and their country was conquered and divnded among several 
chiefs Thus the aggressive policy of Lord Beaconsfield led to 
a large apparent increase of Bntish influence in South Africa, 
but it was strongly condemned by many, and its unfortunate 
results were yet to be seen 
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58. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry^. 

1880-1885. 

W HEN Ml Gladstone succeeded to power in April 1880, 
he began by announcing a policy of conciliation in 
Ireland But the failuie of this policy at once apparent 
The agitation against the payment of rent in Iieland A\dS 
accompanied by so many acts of violence, that the go\ einnient 
' vas forced (Januaiy 1881) to introduce a new Coercion Bill 
In the debate on this Bill the conduct of the Irish members 
vas so outrageous that thnty-siv Iiishmen were temporal ily 
expelled from the House In Iieland a reign of ten 01 was 
established The law was set at defiance by the Land League, 
seveial minders and many outrages were committed, and the 
system of “boycotting” was fully developed 

Ml Gladstone endeavoured to remove the giievances which 
were supposed to lie at the root of these disorders, by pass- 
ing his Irish Land Act (1881) This Act gave the tenant 
full light to sell his lease, and to have his lent settled by a 
Land Court, acting through coinmissioneis in the difierent 
districts The lents weie to be settled for fifteen years, and 
meanwhile the tenant could not be evicted, so long as he paid 
this “judicial” lent Soon after waids the Land Court got to 
work, and largely reduced the rents in many parts of Iieland. 

But the Land Act, though it removed all legitimate ground 
of complaint, did not satisfy the League Mi Painell, urged 
on by the lush- American faction, declared foi “ piaiiie-ient” — 
that IS, for a rent reduced to the nominal v'alue of uncultivated 
land His violent proceedings led to his aiiest, and the pro 
clamation of the League as an “ illegal and criminal association ” 
He was released, however, shoitly afterwards, on condition (it 
was understood) that he should help the government to main- 
tain order But the forces which he had himself called into 
action were too strong foi Mi Parnell A short time after 
his release the country was honified by the muidei of Lord 
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Frederick Cavendish (the nevr Chief Secietary) and Mr Burke 
in Dublin, Inch m as followed by several muideis in Connaught 
These events led to the passing of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act (1882), the severest coercion law of niodeni times 
Under its pronsions some adiance was made in the restoiation 
of oidei In 1883 the murdereis of Loid Piedeiick Caiendish 
weie discovered and punished The numbei of agiaiian ciimes 
dimimshed in 1883 and 1884, but, on the othei hand, the 
malignant attempts of the more Molent Irish- American paity 
to strike tenor by means of dynamite outiages in London 
lather tended to increase 

Durmg the hist four yeais of its existence the Gladstone 
government, besides dealing with Ii eland, passed seieral minor 
domestic measures, but it was not till 1884 that it produced 
any of first i ate importance In that year a Bill foi the re- 
form of the franchise was brought in, and after a quarrel 
between the tw’o Houses, which at one tune thieatened to be 
serious, it was accepted by the Lords Early next year (1885) 
a Redistribution Bill also passed both Houses 
The effect of this, the thud great Parliamentary reform of 
the century, was to place the luial constituencies on a level 
with the boroughs, and to give the vote to all householders 
The lodger -fiancluse was also extended, and sen ants living 
apart from their employers received a vote As the Act of 
1867 enfranchised the aitisan, so that of 1884 enfianclused the 
agricultural labourer In the redistribution of seats, London 
and the great towns obtained a numbei of additional members, 
while the larger constituencies w ere subdivided, and a long step 
was taken in the direction of equal electoial distiicts 

On taking office in 1880 the Gladstone goieiiiment found 
tw’o important foreign questions aw'aiting solution — those of 
Afghanistan and the Tiansvaal Loid BeaconsOeld had ahead 
decided to retiie fiom Afghanistan, and Mr Gladstone hastened 
to adopt this policy Unfortunately, before the withdrawal 
could take place, Aj oob Khan cut to pieces a British force at 
the battle of Maiwand, and besieged Kandahar 

Genejal Roberts at once set out from Kabul, reached 
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Kandabar by forced marches o\er a difficult country, louted 
Aj'oob’s arm), and relieved the beleaguered gamson This 
bnlhant feat of arms restored oui prestige, but led to no other 
result Abdul rahman was recognized as Ameer, and the British 
forces then withdrew, leanng the new Ameer to establish his 
powei as best he could (1880) Kandahai was given up to him 
next year It was a very poor result to achieve at the expense 
of so much blood and treasure 

The government had hardly extricated themselves from 
these difficulties, when the consequences of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
South African policy appeared * In spite of the remonstrances 
of the Boers, Mr Gladstone had decided to mauitain the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal In December 1880 the Boers 
revolted, proclaimed a republic, and invaded Natal 

Ill-advised efforts to drive them from their position, made 
by an mcapable commandei, led to severe reverses, and at 
last to a disgiaceful defeat at Majuba Hill (February 1881) 
Thereupon Mr Gladstone came to terms with the Boers, revoked 
the annexation, and left the Boers to govern themselves under 
the suzerainty of Great Britain Most people thought thai^ 
if this was to be the end, independence should have been 
granted before rather than after British defeats 

Meanwhile a harvest of trouble was growing up on the 
banks of the Nile In 1875 Gieat Biitain and France had 
been obliged to interfere in Egypt, in order to check the 
Khedive’s misgov emment, and piotect the interests of the 
numerous bond-holders who had invested money in the country 
Tins interference was resisted by the Khediv e, Ismail, who was 
deposed, Tewfik being set up in his stead The new Khedive 
was obliged to consent to what was called the “Dual Conti ol” 
(1878), an arrangement under winch France and Great Bntam 
each nommated one of the Khedive’s ministers, and jointly 
supervised the government of the country 

This plan worked fairly well for two or three years But 
there was a national party in Egypl^ especially strong in the 
anu), and headed by an officer named Ai-abi, which resented 
all foreign contiol In 1881 the troops mutinied, and forced 
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Tewfik to dismiss liis ministers and appoint a purely national 
ministry Arabi thus became mastci o£ the situation 

Early in 1882 the British and Eiencli fleets were sent to 
Alexandiia, and the two powers demanded the dismissal of 
Aiabi But the Khedive was powerless to giant this demand , 
on the contrary, he had to flee from Cairo A not bioke out 
in Alexandiia, in which some British officeis weie killed, the 
Egyptian aimy manned the forts, and piepaied for resistance 
The Sultan declined to inteiveno, the Fiench icfused to go 
any further, and Mithdiew then ships Gieat Britain had 
therefore to act alone 

On the elfventh of July the forts of Alexandna weie bom- 
baided and the town taken, on the twelfth of Septembei 
the Egyptian foices were put to flight at the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir Soon afteiwaids Arabi vas taken piisoner, and the 
Khedive was restored to ponei But the Dual Conti ol was 
not revived Egypt passed under a soib of British piotectoiate, 
■which has been maintained evei since 

Meanwhile, the eastern Sudan — that is, the uppei valley of 
the Nile about Khartum, formerly part of the Khedive’s do- 
minions — had fallen under the sway of a Mohammedan piophet, 
called “the iMahdi ” The Khedive was advised by the Biitish 
Government not to attempt the reconquest of the Sudan But 
some of lus troops weie still in Khaitum, and in dangei of 
destruction Geneial Goidon, an adventurous and high-minded 
man, was sent to take command of these tioops (January lS8i), 
and was soon besieged by the Mahdi in Khartum 

It -lias not till the autumn of 1884 that Loid "Wolseley started 
with an expedition up the Nile to effect his rescue Early m 
1885 the expedition, aftei fighting seieial desperate battles with 
the Sudanese, reached the Upper Nile at Metammeh, within 
a shoit distance of Khartum, onh to find that the city had 
fallen and that Gordon was killed N othing more "w as to be done 
The British foices retired down the Nile, and Wady Haifa was 
adopted as the southern frontiei of Egypt It leniained the 
frontier till 1896, when the leconqucst of the Sudan was begun 
by the occupation of the Nile valley as fai south as Dongola 
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59. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. 

1885-1895. 

T he Liberal goTemtnent had not gained credit by its 
conduct of foieign and colonial affairs If the policy of 
Xioid Beaconsfield had been rash and aggre.ssive, that of Mr 
Gladstone, excepting his action m Egypt in 1882, had been vacil- 
lating and "weak His Irish policy had also failed, and his 
majonly fell away In the summei of 1885 he resigned, and 
Lord Salisbuiy took office as Prime Minister 
The change of ministry was followed by a general election, 
the results of which gave neithei of the two gi eat parties an 
undisputed lead The new Pailiament contained 333 Liberals, 
251 Conservatives, and 86 Lish Home Buleis Mr Parnell, 
the Irish leader, thus became master of the situation, for 
neither party could hold office without his assistance 

Soon afterwards it was rumoured that Mr Gladstone had 
made up his mind to adopt Home Rule, as the only chance 
of satisfying Ireland and getting nd of the Irish Question 
Early in 1886 these rumours were confirmed The Conserva- 
tive government was soon overthrown (February 1886), and 
Mr Gladstone again took office 
He at once introduced two Irish Bills, one for Home 
Rule — establishing a separate Parliament for Ireland, with 
full contiol over Irish affairs, and lemoving the Irish members 
from the Paihament at Westminster , the other a Land Pur- 
chase Bill— -for advancing a sum of about £50,000,000 to help 
Irish tenants to purchase their lands These proposals created 
intense excitement in the countiy and grave dissensions in 
the cabinet Several of Mr Gladstone’s leading colleagues 
seceded, and they were followed by a strong body of Liberal 
members Thus when the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill came on, the government -were beaten by a majority of 

Mr Gladstone at once appealed to the country, and the 

( 1 292 ) 
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gencial election showed a strong feeling against Home Rule 
The Conservatives (316 in numbei), combined ^vith 76 Libeial 
XJnioiiists — as the Libeials opposed to Home Rule weie called 
— had a laige ma)oiitj over the 192 Libeials who still followed 
Mr Gladstone, and the 86 followers of Mr Parnell Mr 
Gladstone therefore resigned, and Lord Salisbury, at the head 
of a purely Conservatiie government, took office The Libeial 
Unionists promised their support, but did not enter the 
ministiy 

Lord Sahsbuiy icinained foi six years at the head of 
affaiis During the earlier part of this period the difficulty 
of goveinmg Ireland, even with the special powers given by a 
new Coeicion Act (1887), was \eiy gieat The Land Leagueis 
adopted a new method, called the “ Plan of Campaign,” under 
which, on any estate marked out for action, the rents weie 
handed over to agents of the League instead of to the landlord 
This led, of course, to evictions, and the evictions to muider 
and other outrages 

The tenants had, doubtless, m times past suffeied giievous 
wrongs, and cases of haidship still piobably occuried, but it is 
difficult to defend such methods as those of the Plan of Cam- 
paign after the Act of 1881 had supplied a remedy Tlie first 
business of a government is to maintain the law', and Mi 
Balfour, as Irish Secretary, dischaiged this task with remark- 
able coolness and deteimination He was supported by the 
judges, who declaied the Plan of Campaign to be illegal, and 
by the Pope, who in 1888 issued a lettei, condemning both 
the system of “ boycotting " and the Plan of Campaign. 

Until 1890 Mr Parnell remained undisputed head of the 
Home Rule movement A special commission, consistmg of 
three judges, had been appointed m 1888 to evaniine the 
woiking of the League, and to decide whethei its leadeis weie 
to blame for the outrages wdiich had occurred Aftei an ex- 
haustive inquiiy, which lasted two years, the commission pub- 
lished a repoit which was hailed by some as an acquittal, by 
others as a veidict of guilty 

In the same year (1890) Mi Parnell’s implication in a 
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di\orce case caused a split m the lush paity The majority 
of the Irish members, acting on a published lettei of Mi Glad- 
stone’s, leiolted fiom Mi Parnell’s leadeiship A violent 
contest ensued between the two factions, in the course of which 
Ml Parnell died (1891) A severer blow could hardly have 
fallen on the Home Pule cause 

The most impoitant domestic measure of Loid Salisbuiys 
government was the Local Government Act (1888) This Act 
established new electiie bodies, called County Councils, in 
London and the counties, with large local powers It, in fact, 
gave to London and the counties rights of self-government 
like those conferred on the laigei boioughs by the Municipal 
Refoim Act of 1835 

In the depaitment of foieign affaiis few events of im- 
poitance took place durmg Loid Salisbuiy’s administration 
Fiance, which about tins time began to diaw closei to Russia, 
continued to piotest agamst oui occupation of Egypt — svhicli 
no Biitish Government has yet regaided as moie than tempo- 
raiy The French Government confined itself, however, to 
depreciating and obstructing in every possible way our develop- 
ment of the countiy Their hostihty had no result except to 
pioduce a closer undeistanding between Gieat Biitain and 
Italy, which iipened into something like an alliance in 1887 

A w’ai with Bui ma had been forced upon us by the 
action of the half-insane Burmese king, Theebaw, before Mi 
Gladstone’s lesignation in 1885 It wms successful, and led to 
the annexation of Upper Burma eaily in 1886 In 1887 
Quetta, a strong place on the north-west fiontiei of India, was 
annexed , and about the same time East Zululand was added 
to Ratal But fai the most impoitant achievement outside 
Europe during this period was the series of conventions with 
Geimany, Fiance, Italy, and Portugal lespecting Afiica, which 
Loid Salisbury completed in 1890 and 1891 By this the 
unoccupied regions of Afiica were divided into "spheres of 
influence,” allotted to the diffeient powders — a peaceful settle- 
ment of disputed claims which, if unsettled, might at any time 
have given rise to w ar 
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In 1892 the Parliament of 1886 came to a natuial end 
A list of lequiied reforms, drawn up in 1891 by the Haiional 
Ltbeial Fedeiation, and called the “Newcastle Piogramme,” 
was put foiward as the manifesto of the Liberal paity In the 
foiefiont stood Home Hule, but so manj other changes were 
declaicd necessary that the general election, unlike that of 
1886, Avas fought out on a divided issue The result gaie Mi 
Gladstone, with the aid of 81 Home Rulers, a majority of 40 
over the OonservatiAes and Liberal Unionists combined Soon 
afterwards Mr Gladstone became Pnme Ministei for the 
fourth time He was then nearly eighty-tliieo jeais of age 

In 1893 he introduced his second Home Rule Bill It 
differed from the first principally in this, that the Irish mem- 
bers Aieie to hare seats at "Westminster aswell<as in Dubhn, 
thus haAing control oicr English and Scottish affairs as Aiell as 
over then own The Bill, after a long discussion, pissed the 
Commons by a maioiitj of only 34 It Avas rejected by the 
House of Lords by a majority of ten to one Rcvtjear the 
goAernment brought in and passed the Local GoAcinment Act 
(1894), a measure Avhich completed the Act of 1888 by pei- 
mitting the establishment, in paiishcs or gioups of parishes, of 
elective bodies Avith restricted contiol over sanitation and other 
local affairs 

This A\as Mr Gladstone’s last important measure Age 
and infirmities of sight and hearing compelled his retirement, 
and Loid Rosebery, preAuously Foreign Secretan', became 
Piime Minister in his stead Under his leadership two other 
Bills Aiere introduced — one to determine the habibty of em- 
ployers for accidents happening to those whom they employ, 
the other to replace m their holdings lush tenants evicted for 
ipfusal to pay their rent The former of these was AAithdiaAAm, 
owing to alterations made in it by the Loids, the latter a\ as 
1 ejected by the Upper House 

These events led to a campaign against the House of 
Lords, headed by Lord Rosebery, but he and his followers 
Avere divided on the question Aihethei the Upper House should 
be amended 01 abolished altogethci Meanwhile little Avas 
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heaid of Home Rule, and the Irish paity was still fuither 
weakened by personal dissensions, winch caused a second schism 
in its ranks In the department of foreign affaiis the Liberal 
government had no heaiy tasks to perform A dispute with 
IVance about Siam was happily compiomised (1893), but Lord 
Rosebeiy’s attempt to intervene in the quarrel between China 
and Japan (1895) met with a decided lebuff 

During the session of 1895 the government earned the 
second leading of a Bill foi the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales , but soon aftei wards it was beaten on a question of 
slight importance, and Loid Rosebery at once resigned Lord 
Salisbury again became Piime Minister, and this time the lead- 
ing Liberal Unionists joined the ministry In the general 
election which followed the Radical and Home Rule party 
met with a crushing leveise The Paihament elected in 1895 
showed a majonty of over 150 for the Conservative and Union- 
ist side — a larger difference than had been seen since the election 
of 1832 

The adoption of a Home Rule policy had thus, it appeared, 
broken up and weakened the Liberal party , but, on the other 
hand, the Conservatives weie leavened by then junction with 
their Libeial allies This union continued intact till it was 
loosened, and in some cases broken, by the question of Tanfl 
Reform, raised by Mi Chambeilain in 1903 


6o. The Last Years of Queen 
Victoria. 

W HEN Lord Salisbury returned to ofBce in the summer 
of 1895 the world in general was tranquil, and there 
seemed little prospect of serious disturbance in any quarter 
Aimenia, it is true, was still unquiet , but the Turkish Empire 
is seldom tree from trouble There was discontent among the 
Eoieign settlers in the far-off Transvaal, and an insurrection 
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against the Spanish Go\ ci nniLiit m a& beginning in Cuba, hut 
fen persons then porconctl ivhat stoims mcio foroshadoMcd 
hj these little clouds The last fi\p }eais of the ninotconth 
century pro\ cd, indeed, to ho one of its most distui bed pei lods, 
and theBiitish lilnipno 111 paitiLulai had to pass through some 
sevoic tiials 

Bofoio Mc attempt to relate the events of this troubled tune, 
let us consider for a moment some of the moie impoitant 
changes which had iccentlj passed ovoi the woild beyond our 
own shoics Evei}' one who knows anj thing of recent Biitish 
histon* will bo aware how diflcicnt was the internal condition 
of Gieat Biitain in ISOj from its condition, let us say, at the 
opening of Queen Victoiia’s reign But the changes vv Inch had 
taken pl.ice m most Continental states, and in several countnes 
outside Euiopp, weie at least as gi e it ns those which had taken 
place in our countiy These evteinal changes have grawly 
nlTected oui position in the world, and our relations with 
foicign powers 

In the first place, our gi eater colonies, which at the bogiii- 
iimg of Queen Victona’s uign wcie still weak and dependent 
on the mother country, hav e expanded into large, prosperous, 
and self gov eining states, able and willing — ns tlie\ have le- 
ceiitly shown — to help Great Biitnm 111 time of need 

On the other hand, our example ns a colonirmg power Ins 
been followed by most of the Euiopian stalas, cspccnlly France 
and Gei nntij , w Inch hav 0 manifested gi eat engei ness to build 
up colonial oinpiies Since 1 S 71 the cessation of political 
1 evolutions and gicit wars on the Continent has enabled these 
states to devote then attention to intcinnl dev clopniont, and 
Gei many m particulai has made rapid progress in trade and 
manufactures 

In these countnes colonial expansion and commercial enter- 
pnso have gone hand in hand, and the consequence is that 
Biitish merchants now meet with keen and clever iivals in 
many paits of the woild whoie they met with none before 

The United States, alrcadv one of the stioiigcst powera m 
V the woild, and rapidly gi owing in population and resouices 
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has lately sho'vm a determination to make its influence felt in 
foieign aflairs, from which, it used formerly to shrink Ameiica 
has -started in the race for colonial possessions, and Ameiican 
manufactures compete with ours all over the woild 

Again, the last expansion of the Russian Empire has begun 
to affect British inteiests in more than one direction The 
Russian frontiei in central Asia is non close to that of our 
greatest dependency, India, fiom whiph it was sepaiated, a 
generation ago, by many hundieds of miles In northern Asia, 
Russia seemed likely to absoib large portions of the Chinese 
Empire, and up to the time of the wai with Japan (1904-5) 
hei influence in Manchuria nas supieme While the lesult 
of that war was to secuie the political integrity of China, 
it secuied for Japan a commanding position in noithein 
China 

Geimany has also acquired a footing in central China, 
and France in soiithein China, and though oui trade with 
the Chinese still exceeds that of all other nations, these states, 
together with the United States of America, have entered into 
active comraeicial rivalry with Great Britain Lastly, the 
ancient enipiie of Japan has suddenly transfoimed itself, and, 
by adopting W estern ideas, science, and machinery, has become 
a great and energetic state, the chief naval power of the Far 
East, and a seiious competitor in commerce for Great Britain, 
while a hrm ally in political affairs 


6 1. Domestic Reforms. 

I T is owing to these great changes abioad that colonial 
affairs, which appealed to be of little inteiest to our grand- 
fatheis, seem to us to be so impoitant What are called 
“imperial” questions — that is, questions touching not only 
Gieat Biitain and Ireland, but the British Empiie at lai<re_ 
ait now diMussed with almost as much eagerness, as the aboli- 
tion of the Com Laws and the extension of the fianchise were 
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m the Inst ccntiiiv Though ]>opu]ni attention Mas diverted 
largely to inipoual questions, some important doincsiio icforms 
were introduced under the governments of Loid Rahshuiy , 
and it will be well to review these before we pass on to con- 
sider foreign and colonial atlairs 

Ireland, pieviouslj so distiiilied, reniamed, on the whole, 
tranquil, and made some material progiesc, cspcciallj in agii- 
culture Sir Gladstone’s Land Act settled runts for fifteen 
years This peiiod elapsed 111 189C, and a new Land Law 
was therefoic passed, which continued and extended the juo- 
vnsions of the foimer Act, mainly in favour of the tenants 

Two jcirs later the Tush Local Gov 01 nment Act extended 
to Ireland the privilege of local self-government bj means 
of County and Distiict Councils, snnilai to those established 
111 England bj the Act of 1S8S In 1899 a new dopait- 
ment of goveinmeiit was created in Ii eland, endowed with 
wide powcis and a l.irgc grant of money, foi the cncoui- 
ageinont of agricultuio and the improvement of technical 
insti iiction 

This “l3oaid of Agiicultuio” has alreadj produced excellent 
results, by teaching new and bettei methods of farming, and 
inducing the faiimrs to cooperate foi agricultural purposes 
Nevertheless, the animositv of the Irish members of Parliament 
towards the English Goveiinnent, and their determination to 
be content with nothing short of Home Rule, appeal to be 
unabated 

Few Acts of gieat importance affecting Great Britain, as 
apart flora Ii eland, were passed bv the Pirhamentof 1895- 
1900 Perhaps the chief of these was the London Local 
Government Act (1899), which abolished the old “Vestries” 
that had previously managed the local aflaiisof the metropolis 
It divided London (outside the "Citj ") into sixteen laigo 
distiicts or “boroughs,” and established in each of these a 
municipal council, with a mayor and aldermen The London 
County Council, cieated in 1888, was left to manage, as bcfoie, 
the affairs of London as a whole 

Othei important Acts weie mainly concerned with social or 
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economical matteis, and witli education The Employers’ 
Liability Act (1897) secured to almost all classes of -workmen 
compensation in case of accident, and its piovisions -weie ex- 
tended in 1900 to agiicultural labourers In the same year 
(1900) fresh powers were conferred on local authorities foi the 
improvement of the dwellings of the working classes 

Other Acts gave pecuniaiy assistance to the Voluntaiy 
schools and the pooier Boaid schools (1897), -wdiile a new 
university for London was established by an Act of 1898 
Universities weie also set up in Birmingham and in Wales 
The Government, however, failed to grapple with the gieat 
question of education as a whole , and a Bill dealing with 
elementary and secondary education, which was intioduoed in 
1896, met with so much criticism that it was withdrawn 

By far the most important statute which was passed by 
the Parliament of 1895 was one which does not directly con- 
cern this country at all The fedeiution of the six colonies 
of Australia was sanctioned by Act of Parliament m 1900 , 
and thus a great new state, compaiablo with the Dominion 
of Canada, was called into existence Tw'o yeais before this 
(1898) uniform penny postage had been extended through- 
out the British Empire, and thus another link was added 
to the chain which unites the mothei country to her children 
o\er-sea. 

In spite of foreign competition and of disastrous strikes, 
such as those of the engineeis (1897) and the coal miners 
(1898), the country has enioyed duimg this period great com- 
nicicial and industrial piosjieiity The national revenue in- 
creased from about £95,000,000 in 1895 to nearly £120,000,000 

in 1900, and this growth was only partially due to fresh 
taxation 

On the other hand, the national expenditure has kept pace 
With income^ The cost of the army and navy, which came 
to about £35,000,000 in 1895, amounted to o\ er £47,000,000 
in 1900, without counting the enormous expenses of the Trans 
vaal ai It is clear that if, in the future, we are to be able 
to beat these gieat and increasing burdens, our industry and 
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commpt ce — ^the clnef sources of out w ealtli — must not be allo^\cd 
to decay 

In Older to innintun these in a state of piospeiity npainet 
the nvahy of foreign nations, -we shall haic need of all our 
eneigy and peisoienmcc, and our people must bo better 
educated than the} .tro at piesent A great inipioicrncnt 
in technical tiaining and in the teaching of science 'iiid foreign 
languages is one of the first national requirements of the day 


I ■ ... i.i, I.., 

62. Foreign Affairs. 

P ASSING to foieigii affairs, we obseive that the peace of 
Europe was undisturbed during this period, cxcejit by 
troubles in the Tuikisli Enipiie These troubles led, lioweier, 
to a quariol between Tuikc} and Greece, and threatened at 
one time to bring on a general European w ai 

Loid Sahsbur}, on coming into oftice, rcsohed, like his pie- 
dccessoi, that Britain could not safely intiiferc, snigle-liandcd, 
to sale the Aiintinans from Turkish barbaiities He tried, 
however, to petsuade the other poweis to support him m urging 
the Turks to mend their wajs, and he so far succeeded that 
m Ootobei 1895 the Sultan consented to a scheme of refoim 
These pi onuses weie, howovei, of no eflect, and moic inassncics 
of Airaenians occurred, both in Asia Minor and in Con' 
stantiiioplc. 

Ill 1896 the insuiTcctioii in Cicto was lenewcd, and teriiblo 
atiocitics wore committed on both sides No\t jeai the Greeks 
sent troops to Ci eto to aid their compatriots, upon which the 
powers inteifeicd in oidoi to settle the dispute 
The Gieok Government rejected their teims and attacked 
Turkey, but in tlie w'ar that followed the Turks weie com- 
pletely victorious The powers again intervened, made peace 
between Tuikey and Greece (November 1897), and eventually 
declaicd Crete “autonomous” — that is, a self gov ei ning state 
undei tho nominal sovereignty of the Sultan (1898) 
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■^Hule Loid Salisbury was engaged in the endeaioui to settle 
the Eastern Question, Gieab Britain was suddenly confionted 
with a threat of wax from an unexpected quaiter — ^namely, the 
United States Eoi many years theie had been difiSculties 
witli the Republic of Venezuela about the f ion tier between 
that state and British Guiana Few persons in this country 
were awaie that such a dispute existed, but the people of 
the Umted States became excited with the notion that Great 
Bntain was oppressing Venezuela, and the Ameiican Goi em- 
inent demanded that Great Britain should submit the question 
to aibitration 

Loid Salisbury denied the light of the United States to 
interfere, whereupon President Cleveland announced that the 
American Goiernment would appoint a commission of its o\sn 
to decide the boundaiy question, and would, if necessary, force 
its decision upon Great Britain (Decembei 1895) 

This thi eat seemed at one time very likely to lead to war, 
but fortunately a spirit of compromise inspired both parties, 
and the danger was averted by the appointment (in February 
1897) of a joint court of arbitration, subject to conditions which 
secured the most important inteiests of our colonists in British 
Guiana This court, which sat in Pans, gave its decision, m 
October 1899, in favour of a boundary nearly conesponding 
with that which the British Gfoveinment had previous!} 
demanded ' 

A general treaty of arbitration, for settling all disputes 
between the two nations, was agreed on bj’’ the British and 
Ameiican Governments in January 1897, but was i ejected by 
the Ameiican Senate This was unfoitunate, foi, had the 
treaty been accepted, several difiicult questions still outstand- 
ing between the two countries might have been settled 

Uovertheless, a good understanding xvith America took the 
place of the former ill-feehng, and the friendship between 
the two great divisions of the English-speaking race was 
stiengthened by our attitude during the war between Spain 
and the United States, winch broke out in 1898, over the 
question of Cuba. That America was able to bring the war to 
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a successful conclusion is behe\ed to have been largely due to 
the fact that Loid Salisbuiy let it be known that, if other 
Euiopean states joined Spam, Great Biitain would thiow hei 
weight into the opposite scale j 

To complete the histoiy of our American lelations, it should 
be added that in November 1899 Lord Salisbury came to an 
agreement with Germany and the United States, by which we 
ceded to those powers, almost without compensation, the rights 
which we possessed in the Samoan Islands Geimany acquiied 
Upolu, with the fine haiboui of Apia, and Savaii, while Tutuila 
and all the othei islands east of 171“ E long were leseived to 
the United States 

In August 1898, while events in China were causing no 
little anxiety lest war should lesult, the Czar of Bussia sud- 
denly issued proposals fox a general disaimament, oi at least 
a large reduction of European armies The action of Russia 
at the time did not inspiie a belief that this pioposal was 
seriously meant, nor did it seem that such a step, howevei 
desiiable, ivas piacticable Nei ertheless, in 1899 a Peace 
Congiess, to winch all the gieat poweis sent delegates, met at 
the Hague No piogiess was made towaids general disaima 
ment, but it was agieed to establish theie an International 
Court of Arbitiation A second Congress, in 1907, discussed 
many points iihicli had become pi eminent during the Russo- 
Japanese War, but the oiigmal question of armaments was 
brought no neaiei a solution 


— ■ « — 

63. The Far East. 

T he gieat empire of India in this period passed through 
serious troubles Laige distiicts of the countiy sufleied 
(in 18*^7 and 1900) fiom the failure of crops, winch caused 
terrible famines, afiecting moie or less eighty five millions of 
people The plague also caused great loss of life, especially in 
the Presidency of Bombay The Indian Government took 
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acti\e measures to mitigate both these e\ils The distress 
caused by famine yras greatly diminished bj relief works and 
the distribution of food , but the plague, though more or less 
kept within bounds, has hitherto resisted all attempts to 
eradicate it 

One of the first questions -which Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment had to settle -was whether -we should retain or gii e up our 
hold on a small mountain state on the borders of Afghanistan, 
called Chitral, which had been temporal ily occupied on accounu 
of some disturbances on the frontier early m 1895 It was 
decided not to withdraw, but, on the contiary, to make a road 
from Peshawar, our chief outpost in those parts, to Chitral 

This decision appears to have irritated the wild tribes on the 
north-west frontier Early m 1897 they rose one after the 
other, attacked our foits, and seized the Klijber Pass, the chief 
road from India to Afghanistan Several evpeditions had to 
be made, the chief of which iiwaded Tirah, the home of the 
Afridis, a very -wild and mountamous countrj, ne\er before 
penetrated by Europeans There was seiere fighting, with 
much loss of life , but in the end the tribes submitted, peace 
was made (1898), and oui authority over the Khybei Pass and 
its neighbourhood was restored. 

Still farther east, in the huge and ancient empiie of China, 
great changes, of much importance to this countiy, weie 
taking place "When peace was made between China and 
Japan, m April 1895, Rnssia, France, and Germany combined 
to force Japan to give up her hold upon the Liaotung penin- 
sula, which she had occupied, and especially upon Poit Arthur, 
the best harbour in that part of the woild This harbour was 
coveted by Russia as a terminus for her Siberian railway and 
a stronghold for her fleet, and a secret com ention was arranged 
between Russia and China with this end in view 

The European powers, including Great Britain, now- de- 
manded and obtained from China various “concessions” oi 
permissions to build railw ays, to sink mines, etc , on Cliinese 
temtor} The nialry between the powers and the weakness 
of China induced Germany, late m 1897, on the pretext of 
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compensation for the murder of two German missionaiies, to 
seize the harbour of Kiau-Chau, in the Shantung peninsula 
Early in 1898 the Russians took possession of Poit Aithui, 
which they soon tiansformed into a great naval station, and 
which they held until its captuie by the Japanese in 1904 

As some compensation for these acquisitions by othei 
countiies, China allowed Gieat Britain to take possession of 
Wei-hai-wei, on the southern shoie of the Gulf of Pechih, and 
of an impoitant piece of land opposite the island of Hong- 
Kong But a large loan wliicli the British Government was 
about to make to China was lefused by the Chmese Govern- 
ment, acting under Russian influence 

These events led to a soit of levolution at the Chinese court 
The Emperoi, who was anxious to introduce refoims, was 
practically dethioned by the Empress-Dowagei, and the leadeis 
of the refoim party were executed 01 banished Meanwhile 
the dislike of foreigners, always pievalent in China, iipened 
into a deadly hatred, and patriotic societies, the chief of 
which was known as that of the “Boxers,” were organized 
with a view to driving all foieigneis out of the country 
These societies weie secietly encouiaged by the Empress- 
Dowager, and in the spiing of 1900 their members began to 
muider foreign missionaries and native Chiistians in the prov- 
inces near Peking 

Presently the Boxers began to close in upon the capital, and 
a few troops were sent to Belong to piotect the Legations (that 
IS, the lesidences of the foreign ambassadors) against an out- 
break of the mob But the Chinese legulai army now made 
common cause with the Boxers, and a force undei Admiral 
Seymour which tried to reach Peking eaily in June was 
diiven back 

Temble massacres of native Christians now took place in 
Peking, the German ambassadoi was treacherously murdered, 
and the Chinese forces, commanded by princes of the loyal 
family, laid siege to the Legations Foi neaily two months 
the little gariison, undei command of the Biitish ambassador, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, held out against overwhelming odds, 
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until a largp foice of European and Japanese troops fought 
its nay up from the coast and lescued the besieged 
(August 1900) 

The Chinese army nas now^ completely broken up, and all 
resistance came to an end , but the Empress-Dowager and her 
friends fled into the intenoi of the country, where they could 
not be reached Throughout the winter of 1900-1901 the 
allied forces remained in possession of Peking and the sur- 
rounding country, while the Russians seized their opportunity, 
and occupied the greater part of Manchuria 

At length, aftei tedious negotiations, the Chinese Govern- 
ment came to terms Some of the leaders who were most 
guilty of the attack on the Legations were executed, others 
weie banished, and the Chinese agreed to pay a laige in- 
demnity Peace was thus restored , but these events, com- 
bined vvath the results of the Russo-Japanese var (1904-5), 
caused much ferment in the counti}, and led to the begin- 
mngs of constitutional reform 


64. Britain in Africa. 

W E must now pass fiom Asia to Africa, which m these 
years witnessed events of yet greater interest and 
importance than those which we have reviewed elsewhere 
Both in eistein and in western Africa, on the Rile and 
on the Niger our claims came into collision with those of 
Prince, and these disputes at one moment threatened to lead 
to war 

The first difilcult}* with which Lord Salisbury’s government 
had to deal was that on the Gold Coast, wheie the Ashantig, 
under King Prempeh, had for some time committed raids and 
other acts of violence insulting to our authority and injurious 
to our interests in that district As the king paid no atten 
tion to our lemonstrances, late in 1893 an expedition was sent 
Tip from the coast to Kumasi, the capital of the Ashanti king- 
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dom. The king submitted, and -was brought down to the 
coast. His people made no resistance, and the countiy was 
placed under Biitish contiol (1896) 

Shortly afterwaids a British piotectorate was declared ovei 
the hinterland of Sieira Leone This countiy was inhabited 
b}' savage tubes who lived by slave-raiding Oui interference 
with this practice, and the attempt to laise a small tax, led to 
a rising among these tribes, which was, howevei, easily sup- 
pi essed 

About the same time (1897) more seiious fighting took place 
in the Higei valley The massacre of a peaceful mission by 
the troops of the king of Benin led to the destruction of his 
power and the abolition of one of the most barbarous govern- 
ments of Africa Faither up the river the foices of the Nigei 
Company, under Sir Geoige Goldie, louted a laige aimy of the 
Fulahs, and put an end to another sla%e-i aiding tyranny, which 
had its chief seat at Bida. 

Meanwhile, French explorers, accompanied by small bodies 
of troops, weie penetrating cential Africa from various direc- 
tions — fiom Algeria, Senegal, and Dahomey They were 
anxious to extend the colonial possessions of France, and to 
annex as much as possible of the fiuitful Nigei valley It was 
natural that disputes should arise as to the respective rights 
and boundaries which had not been determined by the treaties 
made six or seven years before The question was a com- 
plicated one, but mutual concessions enabled France and 
Great Britain to come to an undei standing (June 1898), by 
which a large tenitory on the Lower Nigei was secured to 
Great Britain The ratification of this treaty, however, was 
for some time delayed by a still more serious dispute which 
bioke out concerning the upper valley of the Nile 

It will be remembered that in 1882 the joint French and 
English contiol over Egypt came to an end , that Egypt be- 
came a sort of “protectorate” under Great Britain , and that 
m 1885 the attempt to reconquer the Sudan — ^that is, the old 
dominions of Egypt on the upper Nile — ^was abandoned 

The Mahdi, and his successor the Khalifa, ru’ed the Sudan 
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flora tlieir capital, Kliaitum, in a very tyiannons and bai- 
barous fashion , and fiom time to time then fanatical followers, 
the Dervishes, made inioads upon Egyptian tenitoiy Mean- 
while Lord Croinei, oui representative in Egypt, aided by Mi 
(now Lord) Milnei, was establishing good government at Cairo, 
and developmg the resources of the country , the railway was 
pushed southwaids to Wady Haifa , and Sir Herbert (now 
Loid) Kitchener drilled the Egyptian troops into a lespectable 
army 

Since Egypt depends for its prosperity, and even foi its 
existence, on the fertilizing Nile, it was evident that, sooner 
or later, the reconquest of the Sudan must he undertaken 
The control of the uppei valley could not be left for ever 
in the hands of a baibarous power , still less could it be 
handed over to a powerful Euiopean state, which would thus 
have Egypt at its mercy It was known that Fiance, nevei 
ceasing to i egret the mistake she made in 1882, was prepar- 
ing an expedition with the object of planting the French flag 
on the shores of the Nile between IChaitum and the gieat 
lakes Tins, Loid Rosebeiy’s government had warned her, 
could not be allowed 

The event which foiced the Biitish Government to act was 
a disastious defeat which, in Maich 1896, the Italians — who 
had formed a colony on the shoies of the Ked Sea, about 
Massow^ah— -suffered at the hands of Menelik, King of Abys- 
sinia It was feared that the Demshes would be encouraged 
to attack Egypt, and that Menelik might make common cause 
niththe Fiench, or even with the Khalifa, and thus bai our 
advance up the Nile, and peimanently cut off Egypt from oiu 
possessions in Uganda Accoidingly, hlr (now Sii Reimell) 
Rodd was sent on an embassy to Abyssima to pi event Fiench 
mtngues with Menelik 

The Italian outpost at Kassala was taken over by oui troops, 
and in the spring of 1896 a laige Egj’^ptian force mov'ed south- 
waid from Wady Haifa In June the Demshes w’ere soundly 
beaten at Fiiket, the Egyptian tioops thus proving that, 
dulled and led by British officers, they might now be pitted 

(1,292) 90 
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asainst the waihke Sudanese The suniniei months \\ere 
employed in seeming ivhat had been -non In the autumn feu 
Heibeit Kitchenei pushed on, and without much difliculty 
occujned Dongola 

Next yeai a fuithei advance was made to Abu Hamed, 
which place was occupied nftei a stiff light (August 1897) 
The railway was earned lapidly acioss the desert, and later in 
the autumn was continued as fai as Beibei Heie another 
halt was made, gunboats weic brought up the iivei, and laige 
stoies were collected in piepaiation foi the final attack on the 
Deivish stronghold 

In the spiing of 1898 all was leady, and a consideiable foice 
of Biitish tioops was sent out On Apiil 8 Sir Herbeit 
Kitchenei attacked pai t of the KJiahfa’s ai m j in its entrench- 
ments on the iivei Atbaia, and louted it with gieat slaughter 
The way was now deal to Kliaitum , but the Siidai * was in 
no huriy, and some months mote were occupied in prepaia- 
tions 

Late in August the final advance began, and on Septembei 2 
the Anglo Egyptian foices encounteied and oveithiew the 
laige army of the Khalifa under the w'alls of Omdurman The 
Aiabs and Sudanese fought witli splendid courage, but modern 
ai ms and military skill w ere all on the side of then opponents, 
and the Dervish army was almost annihilated The Sirdar 
occupied Khaitum on the same day , and the Khalifa, accom- 
panied by a few followeis, fled into the desert 

"While the countiy was re]oicing over tins victoiy, which 
leslored to Egypt and to omhzation a great and fertile piov'- 
ince, it heard with no little sui prise and annojance that a 
small Flench expedition, under Captain Mai chand, had crossed 
Afiica from the west toast and planted itself on the Kile at 
Fashoda, about 470 miles above Khaitum Lord Salisbuij^ 
at once gave the Fieiich Government to uiidei stand that 
Captain Maichand must withdiaw 

France sought to make his withdrawal conditional upon 
obtaining concessions elsewhere, but Loid Salisbury refused 
* Arabic word meaning “ commander " 

1 
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to discuss the question ' Lord Eosebeiy supported the Piniie 
Jlimster, find the nation was unanimous on the same side 
gins quiet firmness had its effect After two months of 
auMety, during which war nith Fiance seemed imminent, the 
Fiench Government gave way, and Captain Maichand retired 
by May of Abyssnua 

Tins critical question once settled, and the whole of the 
upper Nile valley recogmzed as within the “sphere of Biitisli 
influence,” it w as not very diflScult to come to an undei stand- 
ing on other points The agieemeiit about Nigeria w'as 
latified m March 1899, and the limits weie marked out of 
the French and British “spheies” in the western Sudan — 
that IS, between the Nile valley and Lake Chad In the 
autumn of the same yeai the Dervish lesistance m the 
Sudan was ended by the death of the Khalifa, and the woik 
of peaceful development was thencefoiward earned on without 
interiuption fiom eithei internal or evteinal foes 

■NVliile these things weie happening in Egypt and the Sudan, 
a haid stiuggle was being earned on by our ofiQlcials in 
Uganda, with very inadequate forces, against seveial of the 
native chiefs and some Sudanese tioops who had mutinied 
and killed their ofiiceis These tioubles, which began m 1895, 
weie not bi ought to a close till the end of 1898 Meanwhile 
a railway was being earned across pestilential deserts and 
difficult mountains from Mombasa to the Victoria N}anza 
With the completion of this lailway, and the establishment of 
peace, the gieat natural resources of Uganda should before 
long make it a prosperous colony 

In western Africa one more conflict, short but sharp, 
had still to be fought befoie our possessions on the Gold 
Coast became secure In the summer of 1900 the Ashantis, 
who had offered no resistance in 1896, and therefore con- 
sidered themselves unbeaten, suddenly revolted, and besieged 
the British governor in Kumasi with an over whelming 
force. 

A relief column was speedily organized, under Sii James 
V illcocks, and in the middle of the rainj' season fought its 
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way up fioni the coast in tune to rescue the gaiiisnn (Jiilj) 
The Ashantis were w'cll aimed, ami fought biavel} behind 
stockades, but thc^ woic loutcd in a senes of engagement'*, 
tlioush not w ilhout sos ere loss on oui side Oi dci w as 1 cstoi od 
by the end of the suiiiinei One of the most satisfactory 
features of this hi illiantlj -managed airuii was that the ti oops 
on our side consisted cntiich of natuo le\ics, wlio, until dulled 
and led b} Biitish olliceis, had ncici dared to meet the 
Ashantis in the held 


65. The Boer War. — I. 

W E now come to the stol^ of the unfortunate conflict 
in South Afnuv — the most senous stiugglo that this 
country has boon engaged in since tlio Indian jMutiii) In 
Older to undoi stand its causes and impoitance wo inu&t go 
back a few jears The Conieiitioii of 1881, which coiifoircd 
self-go\ernmont but not iiulcpcndonco upon the Tiansvaal, 
did not satisfy the Boers It was mucliiicd in Febiuaiy 1884 
by another ngi cement — the “Conicntion of London" — which, 
while still prohibiting them from making tieities with foieign 
poweis, cncouiaged them to think that British “surcraintj” 
w as an empty iiaim 

During the next few jears Biitish influence and colonirJi- 
tion made great adinnceb to the noith and west of the Tinns 
saal Tho lopublic itself became wealth}, but at the same 
time disturbed, thiough the discoicri of gold and tlieic were 
many disputes between tho British Goacinmeiit and that of 
the Tiansiaal 

In August 188-1 Germany, aftci gi'ing us fair warning, 
annexed the whole of Damaraland and Namaqualand, a last 
hut unpiohtable terutory to the noith of the OinngeBiior 
About the same tune Boer pioiieei s began to occupy, contrai \ 
to the Conventions with Great Biitaiii, the ten itoiy west of 

* E\ the Convention tho Trinsvnil was rccofmizcd as thf “Soutlj \frican 
Republic but, for the enho of brevit>, wc mn> still call it the Transvaal 
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the Transvaal, called Becliuanaland , while Geiman adventurers 
■\\eie tiying to get a footing on the coast of Znluland 
These events made the Biitish Government afiaid lest the 
connection between Cape Colony and the intenoi should be 
cut off, and all chance of expansion toAvards the uvei Zambesi 
destioyed Accordingly, m 1885, Sir Charles Warien Avas 
sent out m command of an expedition, and took possession 
of Becliuanaland The southern poition Avas made a crown 
colony, the noitliern a piotectorate 
This veiy impoitant act led a little latei to a fuither advance 
noithwaids SeA’eial tieaties were made Avitli Lobengula, lang 
of the Mataheles, and AVith other chiefs ruling teiiitories to the 
north of the Tiansvaal , and Biitish pioneers, acting with the 
consent of the government, began to occupy the country 

In 1889 the Biitish South Afiica Company — the head of 
Avhich was Ml Cecil Rhodes — obtained a charter authorizing 
it to take 01 er the contiol of a vast district, including Mata- 
heleland and Mashonaland, and leachmg from Becliuanaland 
to the inei Zambesi The Portuguese claimed the eastern 
part of this temtoiy, and a slight collision between the 
Poituguese foices and those p£ the Company actually took 
place, but in June 1891, Lord Salisbury made a tieaty with 
Poitugal, which defined the boundary betAveen British and 
Poituguese temtoiies 

While this advance was gomg on, the Boers attempted to 
seize a portion of Matabeleland north of the Limpopo , but the 
stiong remonstrances of the British Government induced Mr 
Kruger — ^who had become, in 1883, Piesident of the Transvaal 
^to forbid the “ trek ” expedition aa Inch was intended 
Tliese acquisitions Ai'ere not, howevei, made without blood- 
shed The Mataheles, a veiy brave tribe akin to the Zulus, 
finding that their lands Avere being permanently occupied by 
the wliite settleis, took up arms in 1893 Some haid fighting 
took place , but the lesistance of the natnes was crushed, their 
capital, BulaAvayo, occupied, and Lobengula diiven out He 
died m January 1894 

Meanwhile the Boers, though checked on the Avest and noith. 
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had succeeded m enlniging then possessions on the east 
Betwern ISSd and 1886 they occupied a considet able portion 
of Zuhiland, about Yijheid Tins “Xtw Bepubhe,’’ as it ivas 
called, was leco^nwed by Gieat Biitam in ISbO, and absoibed 
into the Tianssaal in 1SS8 The icstof Zululand was annc\ed 
by Gieai BriUim in 1887, and ton yeais later added to the 
eolonj of Natal Ainatongaland, the tointoij lulMion Zulu- 
land and the Poitugnaso possessions, was annevod in 1895, thus 
coinpletelj severing the Tiansvaal fioiii the sea The Boeis 
were, howpvei, allowed, aftei several piehtniiiary advances, 
to establish thou sovcieigntj over {swanland (1891) These 
ovtensions of then fiontiei were contiar^ to the Conventions 
of 1881 and 18bl 

Meanwhile the Tiansvaal, which vv is pievioiisl} in an almost 
biiihiupt condition, had been oniiclicd bj tin discovery (about 
1881) of laigogold holds in a district tailed the Witwatorsiand, 
01 , inoio biicflj, the “Rand,” as well as m othei pails of the 
country Tlio gold-niinmg industiy began to llounsh about 
1886, and the laigo and juospeious town of Johanncshiiig giew 
up voiy rapidlj Eailwnvs vvoic iicccs'saiv for the cvpansion of 
this mdustr>, and were quickl} built The chief of them con- 
nected Johanneslnug and Pietoiia (the capitil of the Trans- 
vaal) with Dolagoa Ba>, Natal, and Cape Town Another 
groat railway was pushed noithvvaul from the Cape through 
Bccliuanalaiid and Rliodcsii'’' to Bulawayo (1897) 

The discovei> of gold in the Transvaal was the chief souice 
of all the icccnt tioublo in South Afnca. On tho ono hand, 
it biought into the Transvaal a laige foreign population — called 
“Outlandois ’ — to whom the Boeis lefused all political rights, 
and whose giievances ultnnatelv compelled u>5 to interfcie On 
tho othoi hand, the large revenue winch the mines poured into 
the treasury of the Transv’nal enabled the Boer Government 
to buy largo quantities of aims and ammunition, and encour- 
aged President Krugci and his advisers to contemplate the 
evtinction of British induence in South Africa 

■* Tho name given to the toiritorj of the Soutli Africa (or Chartered) 
Comxian>, and derived from its founder, Cecil Ithodcs 
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The chief grievances of the “ Outlandeis ” were the tyrannical 
and oppiessive nature of the Boer government, the cotruptness 
of the admimstiation, the heavy taxes, and the fraudulent 
monopolies which checked tiade and industry There were 
many otheis, but the worst of all was the refusal of political 
rights, without which it seemed hopeless to expect any ledress 
The Boeis, on then side^ were naturally reluctant to confer 
the fianchise on the Outlanders, who outnumbered them by at 
least two to one, and who, if permitted to vote, would have 
stamped the Dutch settleis at the polling-booths The peti- 
tions of the Outlanders weie therefore reiected, but unfortu- 
nately the goiemment of the country at the same time giew 
worse and worse 

At length, in the autumn of 1895, a plot was hatched at 
Johannesburg for overturning the Boer Government and se- 
curing by force the civil and political rights which Piesident 
Kruger refused It was arranged, with the connivance of 
Mr Bhodes, then Prime Ministei in Cape Colony, and head 
of the South Africa Company, that Di Jameson, one of the 
Company’s officials, with a force of police in the sen ice of the 
South Afnca Company, should be stationed on the western 
border of the Transiaal to help the insurgents m case of need 
The affiiii, however, was grossly mismanaged, and Dr 
Jameson crossed the boidei (Decembei 29, 1895) before the 
insmgents in Johannesburg were ready The result was that 
Jameson and his men — about 500 in number — ^weie defeated 
and taken prisoneis by the Boers (January 2, 1896) The 
“leformeis” at Johannesburg surrendered, and the whole 
movement came to a discreditable end 
The Boers gave up Dr Jameson and liis men to the British 
Government to be tned in England They were condemned 
to v'anous penalties, which — at all events m the case of the 
leaders — seemed scarcely adequate to the offence The lead- 
ing “reformers” weie tned at Pretona, and punished by im- 
prisonment and heavy fines A Parliamentary Commission 
of Inquiry met in England, and scv erely censured Mr Bhodes 
and others foi their share in the busmess but the inquiry 
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•was not so thorough as it might have been, and many pet sons 
•were dissatisfied -with the result 

From this time f 01 ward the tieatment of the Outlanders 
became more and more oppressiie Laws weie passed limiting 
immigration, and authoiizing the aibitiaiy expulsion of aliens, 
an attempt was made to damage the piospeiity of Johannes- 
burg by closing the “diifts” or fords acioss tlie Vaal (1895), 
the independence of the law courts was undermined , murders 
of British subjects -went unpunished, public meetings weie 
violently broken up 

4» ■ - 

66. The Boer War. — 11. 

M eanwhile Sn Alfied (now Lord) Milnei, who had 
been made Goveiiioi of the Cape in 1897, had become 
convinced that our whole position in South Africa w as being 
gravely impel died by the growth of disaffection, especially in 
Cape Colony The Afiikander Bond, a poweiful society estab- 
lished about 1882, had long been engaged in spieadmg the view 
that South Africa should, and eventuallj’" would, belong to the 
Dutch, and the idea of Dutch supremacy was daily winning 
adherents 

In 1899 Sir Alfred Milner demanded foi the Outlandeis a 
“five years’ franchise” — that is, the right to vote after five 
yeais’ residence in the Tiansvaal Early in June he met Mi 
Kruger at Bloemfontein, but failed to come to an agreement 
Long and somewhat angry negotiations were carried on between 
Mr Chamberlain, the Colonial Seeietary, and President Krugei 
dm mg the next two oi three months These discussions might 
have been better managed on oui side, but it does not appear 
probable that any diplomatic skill could ha've attained the 
desired result , 

Eventually Mr Kiugeil conceded a nominal five years’ 
franchise, but sub]Pct to so many limitations as to make it 
apparently almost worthless He demanded, moicoiei, as the 
price of his concession, that Gieat Biitain should recognize the 
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complete independence of the republic, submit all disputes to 
arbitration, and engage ne\ ei again to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal Such conditions were, of course, 
unacceptable 

In reality the conflict was one between the two laces, Dutch 
and British, for political supremacy m South Afiica. Mi 
Krugei could not grant a genuine franchise without resigning 
his hope of a Dutch supremacy For a similai reason, Gi eat 
Britain could not put up with a sham franchise, or resign her 
titular suzerainty 

It IS needless to dwell upon negotiations which led to no 
lesult In the autumn of 1899 it was perceived that wai was 
piobable, if not inevitable The Boeis began to concentrate 
then foiccs on the fiontier of Natal British troops uere 
sent fiom India, and military preparations weie made in this 
country 

At length the Boeis, seeing then advantage in our unieadi 
ness for war, sent an “ultimatum” (October 9), demanding 
tlie iMthdrawal of our troops, and the submission of all dis 
putes to arbitration These terms not being accepted, the 
war began (October 11) The Orange Free State, by virtue 
of an alliance made in 1897, joined the Transvaal We had 
no quariel with the Free State, with which foi nearly foity 
years we had been on the best of terms 

The Boers took the offensive, and threw then strength into 
the mvasion of Natal, endeavouring to surround and capture 
the bulk of our forces at Dundee and Ladysmith They also 
laid siege to IMafeking and Kimbeiley, on the western bordei 
of the Transvaal and the Free State , and though they crossed 
the northern border of Cape Colony, theie was for some time 
little fighting in this district 

The war opened disastrously for Great Britain Despite 
occasional successes, no progress could be made, and within one 
Meek three serious reverses were suffered— at Stormherg, at 
Magersfontein, and on the Tugela River Tin ee British armies, 
defeated on British soil, had failed in their objects, and were 
unable to advance a step further without reinforcements, 
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Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeknig weie closely besieged 
and no one knew ho^v long they could hold out 

The ne^\s of our defeats was received with jubilation all 
over the Continent, and complete failure was generally foie- 
told But in the midst of these tioubles the nation held firm , 
and from all parts of the Empne, especially fiom the great 
self-gov einiiig colonies, came assui.inces of support 

The Government had entirely miscalculated the foices 10 
quired to overcome the Boers, aimed as they vveie with the 
best modern weapons, able to move on hoiseback much faster 
than our infantry, and holding strong defensive positions in 
a difficult countij Great efforts, how evei, ’were now made 
All the avaiLable legulat tioops and militia were sent out, and 
large forces of yeomani y and volunteei s w ei e eni oiled Canada, 
Austialia, and New Zealand sent strong contingents, and ev- 
cellent irregular troops weie supplied by the loyalists m Cape 
Colony and Natal On December 23 Lord llobeits left 
England to take supreme command, and was joined by Lord 
Kitchener fiom Egypt as chief of his staff 

On Febiuary 9 Loid Robeits, v\ho had spent a month at 
Cape Town in making the lequisite preparations, ariived at 
Modder Biver, and the adv^ance into the Free State at once 
began Its first lesult was the relief of Kimbeiley (Feb- 
ruaiy 15) The Boers, undei command of General Cronje, 
withdrew eastwaid Lord Roberts pursued, and after a fierce 
engagement at Paaideberg (Febiuaiy 18), compelled General 
Cronje to surrender with about 4,000 men (February 27) 
hleanwhile General Duller had again advanced, despite two 
serious checks at Spion Kop and at Vaal Krantz, attacking 
this time the left (north cast) of the enemy’s position on the 
Tugela. Tlie Boeis, who, on the news of Loid Roberts’s 
adv'ance, had alieady begun to withdiaw fiom Ladysmith, 
giadually gave vvay, and after a foitnight of incessant fighting 
Ladj smith w as reliev ed (Fein uai y 28) The gai rison wa s almost 
at its last gasp TTad Ladysmith fallen, the result viould have 
resembled that of General Buigoyne’s sui render at Saratoga 
Its successful defence saved South Africa foi the Empire 
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Continuing his maich from Paardeherg across the "veld/ 
Lord Eoherts entered Bloemfontein on March 13, pushing 
back the Boers as he advanced In the capital of the Free 
State he remained for two months, mastering the country to 
the southward, and bringing up the necessary supjihes for a 
further moiement This ivas necessarily a slow business 
and the Boers, gallantly recoienng then spirits after defeat, 
more than once successfully attacked isolated bodies of our 
troops 

During Lord Roberts’s advance. Presidents Kruger and Stern 
had offered to make peace, on the basis of independence for 
the two republics. Aftei what had happened, the government 
could not assent to such a condition, and the war therefore 
went on A little later a friendly offer of mediation made by 
the United States ^>as politely decbned 


67. Continuation of the Boer War. 
— Death of Queen Victoria. 

E arly m May, Lord Roberts set out again foi the 
Transvaal On May 13 Elroonstad was occupied, and 
four da\^s later onr vanguard crossed the VaaL On May 18 
an expedition sent out from Kimberley reheved Mafeking, 
after a seven months’ siege On June 5 Lord Roberts entered 
Pretona His route had Iain over fairly open countrv, and 
though there v as frequent fighting, the Boers nowhere offered 
a determined resistance About 4,000 British prisoners weie 
found near Pretona and released The march from Bloemfon- 
tein to Pietona had been surprisingly rapid, and Lord Roberts 
was forced to wait for nearly six weeks till sufficient supplies 
had been brought up to enable lum to make a further advance. 

In September Mr Kruger left for Europe, in the hope of 
obtaining foreign intervention— a hope which uas fortunatelv 
not fulfilled 
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At tins time the war seemed practically oier All the main 
lines of raihvay weie in our hands, and the Boer forces vere 
broken up into small bodies The government thought the 
moment opportune for dissolving Parliament, which had now 
lasted five years Tliej appealed to the country to pass judg- 
ment on their conduct of affairs, especiallv in connection 
with the Transvaal, and to entrust them with a new mandate 
for the conclusion of the war and the settlement of South 
Africa 

Tliere was no little dissatisfaction with Lord Salisbury’s min- 
istiy on several accounts, but the great majoritj of electors 
felt that they could not transfer power to then opponents, 
many of whom were hostile to the policy which the nation, 
as a whole, had determined to carry through Accordingly, 
the general election of October 1900 ended in a victory for 
the Unionists almost as decisive as that of 1895, and Lord 
Salisbury retained his hold of power with the large majoiit} 
of 134 

But the war was not ovei, although it had changed its 
character As theie was no further piospect of great opera- 
tions, Lord Koberts left South Africa (December 1900), hand- 
ing over the completion of his task to Lord Kitchener It 
proved a very haid one The' vast size of the country — the 
two republics together being nearlj as large as Fiance — the 
banenness and ruggedness of large paits of it, the want of 
communications, the lapidity with which the mounted Boers, 
aided by the non-combatant population, moved about the 
country , the hostility of the Dutch in Cape Colony, manj of 
whom lebelled against the government, — all these things made 
the work of subdumg a brave, obstinate, and w’lly enemy very 
slow, laborious, and costly 

To the 1 egret of all her loyal subjects, the great sovereign 
who for Bixty-foui jears had ruled the British Empire passed 
away without seeing the pacification which she so ardently 
desired The Diamond Jubilee of Queen Yictona, celebrated 
in June 1897, had called forth an even gieatei display of 
enthusiasm than the Jubilee of ten jears before Military 
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contingents fiom all paits of the Empire marched mpiocession 
to St Panl’s, and testified to its ivorld-wide extension The 
great naval leview at Spithead displayed the foice by which 
that Empue is protected from foreign aggiession. Tlie intense 
loyalty to the peison of Queen Victoiia iihich buist foith on 
tins memorable occasion iias convincing evidence of that unity 
of feelmg, stronger than fleets and armies, by which the Empire 
IS held together 

Foi upwards of two geneiations Queen Victoria was the 
centre of hei people’s aflTections, lejoicing with then joys, 
grieiing with their soirows, sympathizing with then hopes 
and ambitions Hei great pohtical influence she coiistaiitl} 
used in the cause of peace without and harmony within , hei 
pohtical wisdom and experience she placed, wnth persistent 
and unselfish devotion, at the service of her country , and she 
earned out the high conception of a constitutional monarch as 
it had nevei been earned out before 

The nineteenth centuiy and hei long reign ended neaily 
togethei , and with her death, aftei a brief illness, on Jan- 
uaiy 22, 1901, the Victoiian Eia, as it will hereafter be 
styled, came to a close This is not the place to discuss the 
character of Queen Victona, and it is too soon to estimate 
the importance of her Age But it may be confidently said 
that few, if any, epochs of equal length in British history ha\e 
been so prosperous oi so progressive, and that no soveieign has 
ever been more deeply or more justly loved 


6 8 . The Reign of Edward VII. 

1901-1910 

^ — The Domieioks Oi ersfas 

W HEN Queen Victona died, her eldest son, Albert 
Edwaid, Piince of Wales, succeeded to the throne, 
mth the title of Edwaid the Seventh At his accession, the 
South Afncan War (see chap 67) was still raging Terms 
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of peace were discussed in February 1901, but were rejected 
by the Boer leadeis, who would accept nothing short of 
complete independence 

Botha and Delarey in the Transiaal, De Wet in the Oiange 
River Colony, won victoiies in seveial minor engagements, 
and inflicted severe losses on the Biitish troops But on the 
whole, in spite of then gallant and detei mined lesistance, the 
wai went steadily against the Boeis Lines of small foits 
called “blockhouses,” connected by hedges of barbed wiie, pro- 
tected the railways, united the towns in British occupation, 
and hindered the enemy from ranging fieely about the country 
Long marches by mounted tioops, sweepmg thiough large 
districts, drove the Boei forces into coiners, and led to the 
capture of many piisoneis 

Meanwhile the Boei women and childien, who, both on 
account of the risk of starvation, and because they provided 
food and information for the enemy, could not be left in the 
open “leldt,” were collected in “concentration camps,” along 
with many men who had sunendered At first the sanitary 
conditions of these camps were defectne, and outbreaks of 
disease occurred, which caused a lamentable mortality among 
the childien The mistakes were rectified with all possible 
speed, but these unfortunate occuiiences, together with the 
destruction of farms and crops — often rendered necessary by 
the nature of guerrilla warfare — called foith loud protests fiom 
those at home who weie opposed to the wai 

The great bulk of the nation, howeier, remained firm m 
their resolution to cany on the struggle which had been forced 
upon them , and in the spring of 1902 the prospects of peace 
began to brighten The resistance of the Boeis was gradu- 
ally worn down , their provisions and military supplies were 
exhausted, and their forces reduced Negotiations for peace 
began early in Apnl On May 15 delegates fiom the two 
Boei states met at Yeieenigmg, and after some hesitation 
agreed to accept the Bi itish tei ms 

The chief of these weie that all burghers should surrender 
and ackiiowdedge Edward the Seventh as their sovereign , that 
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prisoners should at once be restored, and should lose neither 
liberty nor propeity , that a representative form of government 
should be established as soon as possible , and that Dutch as 
well as English should be recognized as the ofUcial language 
A free gift of £3,000,000 vas made by Great Britain for 
purposes of re-settlement, and a loan of unlimited amount vras 
promised On this basis peace vras signed (May 31) Early 
m the following year Mr Obambeilain visited South Africa, 
in Older to iniestigate the many pioblems awaitmg solution, 
and to assure the Dutch of Great Britain’s desire to deal 
justly and generously with them 
The long war, which had cost the Empire nearly 45,000 
men, and upwards of £200,000,000, thus came to an end 
The prisoneis, over 31,000 m number, returned, and the 
work of lesettlement on the deserted and often desolated 


farms was actively prosecuted Prosperity giadually revived, 
but the piocess of recoveiy from the effects of the war was 
slower than had been expected In order to increase the sup- 
ply of labour in the gold-mines — the gi eat sou ice of wealth 
and feeder of industry in the Transvaal — ^it was resohed to 


mtroduce a laige number of Chmese labourers, under inden- 
tures (pledges to work for a definite time) and conditions 
which depn"! ed them of some hbertj’^ Durmg the last year 
of Lord Milner’s administration (he was succeeded in 1905 
Selbome as High Commissioner), this scheme was 
earned out, but met with strenuous opposition from the 
lafaeral party at home, who represented it as &la\ery 
When, at the close of 1905, a Liberal Government came into 
office in England, it promptlv put an end to this system At 
the same time ministers pledged themselves to introduce 
“respousible” government (that is, self-government on the 
Canadian or Australian model) m the Transvaal and the 
range River Colony This pledge was redeemed a vear later 
and early m 1907 self-government was established in both 
colonies This hazardous expenment has, so far, turned out 
a success A new spmt, at least among the leaders, had 
sprung up since the war, both parties had learned to respect 
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each other j the question of inclusion in the British Empiie 
had been settled once foi all, and the generous tieatment 
meted out to the conquered pioduced a conciliatory effect 
As a result of the first elections held under the new con- 
stitution, Boer governments took office in both colonies , \\hile, 
about the same time, in Cape Colony, the leadeis of the 
“Bond” (the Dutch paity) came into powei Meanwhile 
various causes, especially the difficulties of the lailway ques- 
tion, the requiiements of common defence, and the need of 
united action in regard to the natives, had led all parties in 
South Afiica to desire some foim of fedeial union A con- 
vention of delegates from the different provinces met at 
Durban in Octobei 1908, and continued its deliberations at 
Cape Town and elsewhere dunng the winter In Febiuary 
1909 the scheme of federation was published 
It established a “unitaiy” state — that is to say, the cential 
parliament of the new Union exercises supreme pow er, the local 
assemblies of each piovince possessing only such lights as the 
government of the Union may allow them Thus a union much 
closer than the fedeiations of Canada and Australia was formed 
The ministry is lesponsible to Parliament, which consists of two 
chambers — the uppei one pai tly nominated, pai tly elected , the 
other purely elective The Dutch and English languages are 
placed on an equal footing The seat of government is at 
Pretoria, but the Pailianient is to meet at Cape Town 

This constitution, having been accepted with some modifica- 
tions in detail by the four provinces — the Cape, Natal, the 
Tiansvaal, and the Orange Piee State — was submitted to the 
Im^ierial Parhament, and became law in July 1909 Geneial 
Botha took office as the first Prime Minister of the Union 
Among the other “ Overseas Dominions,” Canada takes the 
first place, both as the oldest and, dui ing this period, the most 
progressive In 1903 the question of the boundary between 
Canada and the terntoiy of Alaska was submitted to a joint 
Commission, and decided in fav our of the United States The 
decision was disappointing to Canada, but appears to have been 
based on adequate legal grounds 
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A lapid development has taken place in the noith-'westein 
teriitones, the southern poitiou of ■which, between Biitish 
Columbia and Manitoba, was foimed in 1905 into the provinces 
of Albeita and Saskatchewan New lines of railway were 
lapidly pushed acioss the contment, enoimous areas of laud 
■were opened up to settleis foi cultivation, immigiation was 
wisely encouraged , and laige numbers of immigrants, neaily 
a tbiid of whom came from the United States, have enteied 
the countiy The loyaltj' of Canada to the Empire was nobly 
displayed in the South African war, m winch the Canadian 
contingent rendeied invaluable service The tariff, the pro- 
motion of railways, and, latteil}, the share to be taken by 
Canada in imperial defence, weie the chief political questions 
at issue in the Dominion Strong lesolutions have recently 
been passed by the Canadian parliament in favour of measures 
for strengthening the navy 

Newfoundland remains outside the Dominion, and has made 
comparatively little piogiess, but it is satisfactory to note 
that the ancient dispute with France as to the fisheries on its 
coasts was closed by the Anglo-Fiench agreement of 1904, and 
that the claims of the United States in the same respect were 
recently settled by aibitiation at the Hague 

In Australia the chief political change was due to the 
steady advance of the Laboui paity, whicli has shown strong 
socialistic tendencies There again the tariff was the most 
prominent question, while the distiibution of land and its 
resumption by the State atti acted much attention 

The general prosperity of the Commonwealth, which, as is 
natuial in a mainly pastoral and agricultuial country, is largely 
dependent on the supply of rain, was at a low ebb at the out- 
set of the reign , but, wnth the cessation of the long drought 
in 1905, it began to revive It can hardly attain the propor- 
tions to which the nature of the country entitles it without a 
large influx of population 

Decent Australasian governments have shown a genuine 
Intel est 111 the question of national defence During the South 
Afiican war both Australia and New Zealand sent valuable 

0 292 ) 
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aid In both countiios coinpulsoiy militaiy training foi all 
youths of a ceitaiii ago lias lecentl}' been adopted and 
airnngements hn^e been made foi the giadual ci cation of an 
Austialian squadron, ^\hlch, in case of wai, Mould be under 
the ordeis of the Biitish Admit alt} 

II — IVDIA AND OTiira Dl PENDEVCirs 

The gieat Einpiie of India uitnesscd duiing this period 
some veiy important changes Steps ueie taken in the 
direction of self-goveinment , but these uoio unfoi tunately 
accompanied by a giouth of political discontent, b} plots and 
outiages, uhicli haic given rise to no little anviety 

As Viceroy (1899-1905), Lord Cur/on displaced great 
energy and activity in administiativc loform, in coping with 
plague and famine, and in the icgulation of the frontier The 
system of univcisity education, the iiiigatioii of unproductive 
lands, the railways, and the police, vvtie all ovamined b} 
authoritative commissions (1902-3) The standard of uiiivei- 
sity teaching w as 1 aised , and co opei ativ e banks w ere estab- 
lished to aid the pooler class of cultivatere 

In 1905 the gieat pi ov nice of Bengal, containing a popu- 
lation of about 80,000,000, was divided, wnth a view to better 
administi ation , but the “paitition of Bengal” gave gieat 
umbiage to the Hindu inhabitants, and a violent agitation for 
its repeal biokc out Biots and outiages took place, but Mi 
Morley, on coming into oflico as becietary for India (1905), 
upheld the work of his predeccssois in this lespcct 

The relations between India and Afghnnistan continued 
amicable, in spite of unicst on the north-w cstern fi on tier, 
which necessitated two small punitiv^e ov-peditions in 1908 
In 1907 the Aiini Habibullali paid a State vasit to the Viceroy , 
and the Anglo Russian agi cement of 1907, bj placing Afghani- 
stan outside the sphere of Russian influence, gave additional 
secui ity in that quai tei 

On the northeastern frontiei, howevci, theie was more 
trouble, for Russian intiigues in Tibet, followed by the en- 
croachments of the Tibetans on British teiiitory, foiced the 
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Indian Government, in 1903—4, to send an expedition into 
that almost unknown legion. The Biitisli foice, aftei ovpi- 
coming some resistance from tlie natives and more serious 
obstacles in the iiatuie of the countiy, advanced to the capital, 
Lhasa, wheie peace was made (Septeinbei 1904) The Ti- 
betans undertook to enter into no relations with foreign 
powers, to give certain facilities foi commerce, and to pay an 
indemnity Thereupon the Biitish tioops letuined 

In 1905, owing to difficulties with the Commander-in chief 
(Lord Kitchener), Lord Curzon resigned (1905) Lord Minto 
took his place As the unrest in India inci eased, Mi Moiley 
took stiong measures to suppiess disorder, but at the same 
time announced his intention to giant to natiies a laigei 
share in the government He began by nominating two 
natives as members of the India Council in liOndon Two 
years latei (1909) the Indian Councils Act was passed, by 
winch, among other reforms, the legislative councils in the 
Indian provinces "weie enlarged, and a popular elective element 
was added, care being taken that the Mohammedan population 
should not be swamped in the elections for these bodies by 
the more numerous Hmdus This approach to parliamentary 
government was accompanied by the admission of a native 
member to the Yiceroy’s Executive Council, the real goveining 
body of the Indian Empire 

Among the othei colonies and dependencies of the Empire, 
the progiess made by Egypt and the Sudan under Biitish 
administration has been most lemaikable The finances of 
Egypt, which tliiity years ago were in utter confusion, have 
been placed upon a film and solvent footing By means of 
great dams erected across the Hile, the iiiigation of the v’alley, 
on which its feitility entirely depends, was extended and regu- 
lated, and large areas were added to cultivation The con- 
dition of the peasant w as improved, and education promoted 
This pi ogress was largely due to Loid Ciomei (formally Sii 
Evelyn Baring), who retired from Egypt in 1907, after having 
held his onei ous and responsible post of adviser to the Khedive 
and piactical lulei of the country foi twenty-five years 
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In the Sudan the laaages committed by the Mahdi and Ins 
successoi the Kliahfa weie icpaued, and a college foi natne 
students, in memoiy of Geneial Goidon, Mas established at 
Khaitum But oui veiy successes, and the incicase of Mealth 
and prosperity, have j)ioduced some disagreeable lesults Of 
late years theie have appealed m Egjpt serious symptoms of 
political discontent, and outrages and assassinations haae 
taken place, lesembhng those that ha\e occuiied in India, 
and arising from more 01 less similar causes 

The only teiiitoiial expansion vdiicli the Empiie icceived 
duiing this period was in West ^kftica, to the noith of Nigeiia, 
•where, in 1903, the persistent hostility of the Emir (native 
lulei) of the Fulah Empiie, rendered necessaiy an expedition 
against him, mIiicIi ended in the occupition of the gieat semi- 
Arab towns of Kano and Sokoto, and of a laige tiact of the 
suriounding teiritoiy On the othei hand, in Eastern Afnca, 
an unsuccessful M'ar was -waged against the iiatnes of Somali- 
land, led by a “ Mullah ” (fanatical priest) , and the Biitish 
forces have now piactically -withdiawn from the inland paits 
of that wild and baiien country 

Of othei events connected -with the Empiie beyond seas, 
the most remarkable weie those confeiences of colonial pi emieis 
with the Home Government which weie held in 1902 and 
1907 These confeiences, the third and fouith of the series, 
undoubtedly contributed to strengthen the sense of common 
inteiest and of national unity in the Empiie at large 

III — FonciGsr Affaiiis (1) 

Passing to the subject of foieign policy, we find it a matter 
of congiatulation that the lelations of Great Biitain with other 
powers were unifoimly friendly thioughout the late leign 
The hostile feelings of some foreign nations towaids this counti y 
during the South African War went no fuithei than words, 
and nothing occuiied to break the peace which has pre\ ailed 
in Eli ope foi the last thiitv yeais 

In 1903 the King paid a visit to Piesident Loubet m Pans, 
and at about the same time negotiations weie opened with 
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a view to removing the vaiions obstacles which hindered a 
good understanding between England and France These 
negotiations lesulted in a geneial agieement between the two 
countiies, which was signed in April 1904 By this tieaty 
France recognized the position of Great Britain in Egypt , and 
in return Gieat Biitain acknowledged the piedoininance of 
French interests in Morocco The question of the New- 
foundland fisheries was settled , and othei outlying disputes in 
Siam, Madagascai (lecently annexed by Fiance), and the New 
Hebrides, w ere set at i est 

In Febiuaiy 1902, in view of impending troubles in the 
Far East, Great Biitain took the unusual step of signing a 
tieaty of alliance with an Asiatic powei — Japan The treaty 
pledged the two States to mutual assistance, under certam 
conditions, for the defence of then respective interests in the 
Fai East , and the alliance was to last foi five yeais 

The effect of this compact w'as appaient soon afterwards, 
when Japan became involved in a dispute with Russia about 
Eorea, ovei which the Japanese claimed supiemacy, and Man- 
churia, which Russia had practically occupied since 1900 
This dispute led, in Febiuary 1904, to a great W'ai, which 
lasted for a yeai and a half 

The Russians weie defeated by sea and land On Januaiy 
1, 1905, Port Arthui, the chief Russian stionghold, was cap- 
tured after a long siege With it, what was left of the fiist 
Russian fleet fell into the hands of the Japanese On May 27 
the second fleet, which, in its voyage from the Baltic in the 
pievious Octobei, had filed, in a sudden panic, into the Hull 
tiawling fleet, w'as destroyed by the Japanese, under Admiral 
Togo, in the Sti aits of Tsushima This ci usliing blow brought 
the war to a close 

Thiough the mediation of President Roosevelt peace was 
signed on Septembei 6 By this tieaty Russia ceded to Japan 
Port Arthui and the southern half of the island of Sakhalin 
She restored Manchuria to the Cliinese Empire, and recog- 
mzed the piedomiiiance of Japanese influence in Korea. Japan 
thus obtained all, and more than all, at wdiich she had aimed 
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Shoitly befoie the conclusion of peace, Gieat Bntain le- 
newed with Japan the tieaty of alliance This treaty, ^vhlch 
was signed on August 12, 1905, and is to last for ten yeais, 
has for its avowed objects the maintenance of peace in Eastern 
Asia and India, and of the integrity and independence of the 
Chinese Empiie If either of the allied poveis, in defence of 
its interests in India oi the Ear East, becomes involved in 
wat with another State, its ally is to pieserve a benevolent 
neutrality, and if a thud power joins in the war against 
either ally, the otliei is to come to its assistance 

The Busso-Japanese War, m which, thiough her earliei 
alliance (1902) with Japan, Gieat Bntain was vitally inter- 
ested, had great efTects in othei quaiteis Thiough the col 
lapse of hei fleet and army, accompanied by domestic troubles 
falling little short of civil wai, Russia was gieatly weakened 
Thus the international relations of European powers were 
ladically affected , and Geimany, hitherto held m check by the 
Dual AUiance (Fiance and Russia), was enabled to assert a 
sort of hegemony in Euiope Consequently, a new giouping 
of the powers took place , and France and Russia established 
a good understanding with Great Britain 

The agreement with France (1904) has already been 
mentioned 

The Anglo-Russian agreement was signed on August 31, 
1907 It was agieed to recognize jointly the independence 
and integiity of Peisia , Afghanistan was declared outside the 
sphere of Russian influence , in Tibet both parties agreed to ab- 
stain from intervention The arrangement was a compromise, 
not altogether satisfactory, but it has hitherto worked well 

The Anglo French agreement exposed France to some 
disagreeable consequences, in which Great Britain could not 
remain unconcerned The German Government, which had 
e\pressly acquiesced in the agreement when made, took occa- 
sion fiom the Russian defeats to demand a revision of the 
clauses concerning Morocco Negotiations followed, and m 
June 1905, M Delcass4, the minister who had promoted the 
understanding with England, was forced by Gennan insistence 
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to resign Eventually (Novenaber) the French Government 
consented to submit the question of Morocco, under restiic- 
tions, to a conference of the Great Powers 
' Tho conference met at Algeciras in January 1906, and 
after nearly three months of discussion an agreement was 
reached (Apiil 7) The active support of Great Britain and 
Bussia enabled France to make good her position in legard to 
the most impoitant point — ^the control of the police — ^ivhich 
was entrusted to France and Spain , while Germany obtained 
certam commercial concessions. 

IV — ^Foreign Affairs (2) , Army and Navy 

Two years later, in the east of Euiope, important events 
occurred A revolution, long prepaied by the paity of refoim 
in Turkey, broke out in July 1908 The leadeis demanded 
the revival of the Constitution, which had been granted in 
1876 and afterwards suppressed The Sultan, deserted by his 
army, was forced to give way, and in December 1908 a 
Turkish Parliament met at Constantinople 

Meanwhile Bulgaria, which, since the Treaty of Beilm 
(1878), had been only nommally subject to Tuikey, took 
advantage of these troubles to declaie itself mdependent 
(October 5), and, two days later, Austiia-Hungary formally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, which by the same treaty 
had been placed under its protectorate The British Govern- 
ment at once piotested against this violation of international 
law, and was supported by Fiance and Bussia A confeience 
was demanded , but Geimany, supporting its ally Austria/- 
Hungary, refused its consent 

The Slav populations of Servia and Montenegro, connected 
by race and feeling with those of Bosnia and Herzegovina, now 
became increasingly agitated, and looked foi aid fiom the 
Czar, the head of the Slavonic race This attitude, combined 
Avith the demand for a confeience, produced a dangerous 
situation Tlie difficulty was solved by Geimany, which in 
March 1909 presented an ultimatum to Russia That power, 
unpiepaied for resistance, gave way and lecognized the annexa- 
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tions The idea of a conference was abandoned, and Servia 
acquiesced 

These events led to a countei-revolution at Constantinople, 
by which the Sultan momentaiily legained power But the 
resistance of his tioops was speedily suppiessed , Abdul Hamid 
was deposed, and the constitutional party, known as the 
“ Young Tuiks,” have since then held undisputed sway 

Little remains to be added conceining Biitish foreign policy 
in the more distant paits of the woild In 1901 Great Britain 
made a treaty with the United States, by which she gave up 
certain claims of little value in Central America in order to 
facilitate the making of the Panama Canal The arrangements 
respecting the boundaiy between Canada and Alaska have 
alieady been mentioned The effoits nliich Great Britain has 
made to conclude a general aibitiation treaty with the States 
neie not successful , but the lefeiencc of the question of the 
Newfoundland hshciies to the international tribunal at the 
Hague icmoied the last outstanding diflcicnce between tlie 
two great divisions of the Anglo Sa\on lace 

In the Congo Pree State, under the rule of the King of 
the Belgians, tlieio have been, for years past, complaints of 
mismanagement, and even of tyranny and biutality, on the 
part of Belgian officials The Biitish Government, considering 
itself partly responsible foi the condition of tins vast territory, 
since, in 1885, it recognized the Belgian occupation, has not 
ceased to remonstrate against this state of affairs 

In 1907, the Biitish Government took part, with represent- 
atives of some fifty other States, in the second Peace Conference 
at the Hague The discussions lasted fiom June to October, 
but, owing to the diveigent views and interests of so many 
powers, little vv’as achieved Some advance was made towards 
the establishment of a General Court of Arbitration, and of an 
International Piize Court Gieat Britain, however, refused 
to sign the convention with regard to the latter until the great 
naval powers should have agieed on the principles of law to 
be followed by such a couit Delegates from these povveis 
subsequently met in London, and diew up a code of inter- 


1 
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national maiitime law, but the decision as to whether this 
)Code IS acceptable by Great Biitam is still m suspense 

The Boer "War bi ought to light many defects in our mili- 
taiy system, particularly in the confused and cumbersome 
machinery of the War Office, the want of a General Staff, 
which has been called the “biain of the aimy,” the slowness 
of mobilization , the inadequate piovision for the Intelligence 
Department , the insufficiency of the Beseive, especially in the 
matter of officeis , the need of doctois and tiained nurses for the 
side and wounded These wants concerned pi iniarily the regulai 
aimy, but the defective oiganization of the auxihaiy forces — 
,the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteeis — ^was equally obvious, 
and the nation slowly awoke to the fact that these foices were 
utterly inadequate for the defence of Great Britain, should an 
invasion take place while the regulais were employed elsewhere 
In 1903 the lepoit of the Wai Commission, appomted after 
the conclusion of hostilities, exposed the military unreadiness 
of the countiy , and a commission of thiee was appointed to 
consider the whole question of aimy lefoim It leported in 
January 1904, and great changes at once took place A 
clean sweep was made of old officials and obsolete methods in 
the Wai Office, which was reconstructed on the model of the 
Admiralty A system of decentralization was introduced , a 
new post, that of Inspector-general of the Forces, was created , 
and peimanence was given to the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet by the establishment of a Secietaiiat 
In 1907 Ml Haldane produced and earned through his 
scheme of army reform The Teriitorial Army and Reserve 
Forces Act of that yeai coni ei ted the INIilitia into a “special” 
reserve for the legulai aimy, m addition to the “legular” 
reserve of time-expired men It amalgamated the Yeomanry 
and Volunteeis into a new Teriitorial Force, which was 
ultimately to attain the number of 300,000 men, and was 
placed under the local contiol of county associations, presided 
over by the Lords Lieutenant Finally, it provided foi the 
coordination of the Regulars and Teiritorials as a first and 
second line Tins scheme was earned into execution 
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The navy has not leqiured any such ladical transformation 
as the aimy, but changes of great importance in training, in 
the construction of ships, and in the distribution of fleets, have 
been made In 1903 a new scheme of tiaimng for olhceis was 
adopted, under which all cadets are educated, up to a certain 
age, in all blanches of the seiiice 

In 1904 Loid Selboiiie, as First Lord of tiie Admiralty, 
acting on the advice of Sir John Fisher, carried out a scheme 
of naval reoigaiiization Inferior vessels were withdraun fiom 
the fighting fleets, these fleets ueie concentrated at the chief 
stiategic centres, the ships in leseneuere reorganized, and 
four squadrons of cruiseis veie established 

In 1906 a great advance was made in naval construction 
by the appeal ance of a laigcr and nioie poweiful battleship, 
the eadnoughl, which has given its name to all later vessels 
of a similar type Large cruisers, built and armed on a simi- 
lar plan, have subsequently appeared, and all otliei naval 
pow ers hav c in turn adopted these tj pes. 

Fresh redistnbutions of the fleets were made in 1906 and 
1907, resulting in the development of a Home Fleet, with a 
squadron at the Xore as its fully-organized foice for immediate 
action This entailed a coi responding i eduction in the Chan- 
nel, Atlantic, and Mediteiianean fleets The reorganization, 
which was principally due to the lajiid giovvth of the German 
nav'y, was comjileted in 1909 

V Domestic History (1) , Oonscuvative ADVIllIISTRATIO^ 

The domestic political liistoiy of the reign falls into two 
distinct portions, nearly equally divnded by the change of 
Government at the end of 1905 and the general election of 
January 1906 During the eailier portion, the Conservative or 
Unionist party was in power, during the later, the combined 
Liberals, Radicals, and Nationalists held sw ay 

During the parliamentary session of 1901 the attention of 
the country was so fully concentrated on the war in South 
Africa that comparativ'ely little legislation was attempted 
The Factoiy Laws were consolidated, an Education Bill was 
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introduced and abandoned, a Factoiy and "Workshops Act, 
establishing a system of Government inspection, was earned 
The census of tins yeai showed that the population of the 
United Kingdom had risen to about 41,500,000, and that 
the inhabitants of Scotland were, foi the first time, more 
numerous than those of Ireland 

In Juljf 1902 the seiious illness of the King caused a post- 
ponement of his coronation, but, to the immense lelief of the 
nation, he speedily lecoveied , and the coronation took place 
at Westminster on August 9 

Shortly before this event, the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
had been Prime Minister, with the exception of a short 
interval (1892-95) since 1886, retired from office, full of yeais 
and honour He died in 1904 His withdrawal, combmed 
with the resignation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (afterwards 
Lord St Aldwyn), Lord James of Herefoid, and others, neces- 
sitated certam changes in the ministry Mr. Arthur Balfour 
became Prime Minister, and Mr Ritchie Chancellor of the 
Evchequei 

The pailiamentary session of 1902 was long and arduous 
One of the most impoitant measures was an Education Act, 
which reorganized primary education throughout the countiy, 
and did something also towaids placing the secondaiy schools 
on a satisfactoiy footing The schools maintained by the 
Established Church weie to receive aid from the local lates, 
uhile at the same time they were, partially at least, brought 
under popular control 

The Budget of this yeai was an important measure for it 
was framed to meet the enormous expenses of the war , and, 
among othei financial enactments, it departed from free-trade 
principles by imposing a registration duly of one shilling a 
quaitei on foreign corn Meanwhile the agitation in Ireland 
increased in violence, and several Nationalist members of 
Parliament were prosecuted by the Government for inciting 
to outrage, and were put into prison 

One of the chief measures of 1903 was an Education Act 
for London, which, on mg to its size and peculiar conditions, 
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had been omitted fiom the scope of the Act of 1902 A gieat 
change was also made in nmieisity education The nniiersity 
colleges in certain gieat towns of the noith had hitlieito been 
fedeiatcd togothei in a body called the Yictoiia Univeisitj 
The desire of these colleges foi independence led to the aboli- 
tion of that body, and the creation of separate univeisities at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield (1903-5) 

Another measure of 1903 was the Land Purchase Act for 
Ireland, introduced by Mi Wyndham, and based upon the 
resolutions of a confcicncc between representatn es of the 
landlords and the Nationalists, held in Dublin in the pier ions 
autumn Tins Act pronded that a sum of no less than 
£100,000,000 should be advanced by the Tieasury to aid 
the voluntary sale of estates by landlords to tenants The 
loan was to be spread o^er a term of fifteen years, and a 
bonus of £15,000,000 was further to be paid to landlords to 
facilitate sales After payment of then regular rents, as 
settled by the Land Commissioneis, for about forty years — 
a period which was calculated as suliicient to reimburse the 
State for its outlay — the tenants wdio buy under the Act will 
become full owneis of then holdings The Budget of 1903 
showed a large suiplus the income tax was therefore i educed, 
and, as a concession to the fiee tradeis, the one shilling duty 
on corn, imposed in 1902, wms diopjied 

But much the most important event in the domestic history 
of this year was Mr Joseph Chamber lam’s declaration in 
favour of tariff reform, made in a speech at Bnmingham on 
May 15, 1903 The piincipal reasons he ga\e, in urging the 
necessity of revising our fiee-tiade policy and levying duties 
on the impoid; of foreign goods, while admitting colonial goods 
free, were (1) the desii ability of binding the Empire together 
by economical ties, in addition to those of national sentiment 
and common defence , and (2) that of providing employment 
for British woiknien, who now saw themselves deprived of it 
by the free import of foreign manufactures, produced more 
cheaply under different conditions 

These views attracted immense attention throughout the 
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country They weie, howevci, stiongly opposed by the Libeial 
party as a whole, and by a considerable section of Conseiva- 
tives In Septeinbei 1903 Mi Balfom issued a pamphlet, 
entitled “Insulai Free Trade,” in which he aigued in favour 
of “ retaliation ” — that is, the imposition of custoras-duties on 
imports fiom countiies refusing to abate then own duties in 
our favour — ^urging that this "would ultimately force other 
States to adopt a system of fiee evchange 
,This utterance was followed by the resignation of several 
membeis of the ministiy, notably Mr Ritchie, Loid Geoige 
Hamilton, and Loid Balfour of Buileigh At the same time 
Ml Chambeilam resigned — a step entailed by the diSeience 
between him and Mr Balfom regarding the tavation of food 
In a subsequent speech at Sheffield (Octobei 1), Mi Balfour, 
while lefusing his consent to the taxation of food, declaied 
his abandonment of the piinciple that “no tav should be 
leiied except foi revenue pui poses ” This declaiation entailed 
the withdiawal of the Duke of Devonshiie — after Mr Balfom, 
the most important membei of the Cabinet Mi Austen 
Chambeilam now became Chancellor of the Evchequer, Mi 
Alfied Lyttelton Colonial Secretary, Mi Brodiick Secietaiy 
for India, and Mi Arnold Forstei Secietaiy for Wai 
Mr Chamberlain, freed fiom the lestrictions of ministerial 
responsibility, pressed his cause with fiesh vigoui His chief 
opponents weie, among the Liberals, Mr Asquith, among the 
XJniomst free tiaders, the Duke of Devonshiie and Loid 
Coschen The Tariff Refoim League had been founded in 
July, in Decembei 1903 a body called the Tarift Reform 
Commission undeitook the duty of examining the whole system 
of industrial and commeicial relations, and of di awing up a 
“scientihc” tariff The split in the Unionist party did much 
to weaken its position and that of the ministry 

In 1904 the principal piece of legislation was the Licensing 
Act, earned m the teeth of violent opposition on the part 
of the Liberal paity as a whole, and of temperance reforraeis 
in particular This measuie provided for the gradual sup- 
pression of licenses and a diminution in the number of public- 
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houses, establishing a system of compensation to be given 
■whenever a public-house was suppressed ineiely on the ground 
of the superfluity of such houses The chief objection laiscd 
against the Bill was the implied lecognition of a sort of 
piopeity in the license, which, evcept in cases of misconduct, 
had hitheito been rene'wod almost as a matter of course 

In 1905 the mimstiy and the Pailiament were inanifestlj 
drawing near their end The policy of the Government was 
weak , the attendance of their supporters giew slack , obstruc- 
tion and disorder weie pie valent in the House of Commons 
Some bills of importance weie, howeiei, passed One of 
these, the Scottish Cliuiches Bill, was necessitated by the 
quairol that had broken out m the Fiec Church This body 
had, in 1900, resolved to amalgamate with the United Presby- 
teiiaiis, with the title of the United Free Chuich , but a small 
section of the Fi ce Church stood out against the union, and, 
on the giound that the majoiity had abandoned their pnn- 
ciples, claimed the piopeity of the whole The Scottish courts 
1 ejected this claim, but the House of Lords, on appeal, decided 
in its fa\ our Such a solution, though legally defensible, w as 

open to giave objections on othei giounds. Pai liament inter- 
vened, and in 1905 an Act was passed nominating a commis- 
sion to divide the propeity of the Fiee Church between the 
majority and the minoiity on an equitable basis 

In view of the prevailing disoigamzation, Mr Balfour now 
resigned (December 4) Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took 
office as Piime IMmistei IMr Asquith became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Edward Grey Foieign Secietary, Mr Hal- 
dane Recretaiy for War, Mr Morley Secretary for India, Lord 
Elgin Colonial Secietaiy These, with Mi Bryce (Ireland), 
Mr Birrell (Education), Mi Lloyd-George (Board of Trade), 
and Mr Bums — the first Labour member •to enter a Cabinet — 
at the Local Government Board, made up a stiong combination 
Parliament was soon afterwards dissolved , and the general 
election, which took place in January 1906, resulted in an 
overwhelming \ictory foi the new Government The Unionists 
weie reduced fiom 369 to 157, the Liberals incicased from 
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218 to 379 Tlieii allies, the I^ationalists, numbered 83 , but 
the most significant feature in the new Pailiauient was the 
presence of a new Labour pai^ numbering 51 members, who 
weie certain to vote, as a lule, with the Liberals Such a 
majority had not been seen smce 1832 

VI — ^Domestic History (2) , Liberal AuMfNiSTRATioN 

The election of 1906 was fought mainly on the questions of 
tariff leform leism free tiade, and those of education, tempei- 
ance, and Chinese labour in the Transvaal The trade unions 
■were very anxious to obtain legal lecogmtion of ceitain of then 
methods which had lecently been condemned in the law couits, 
the Nonconformists felt veiy soie about the favoui shown to 
the Chuich m the Education Act of 1902 , but the chief causes 
of the Unionist defeat weie the split m the ranks of that party, 
and the fact that the mass of the people were tired of Con- 
seivative government 

The first debt which the Government paid was that due to 
then trade-unionist supporteis The Trades Disputes Act 
revel sed the legal decision leferred to above, abolished the law 
of conspnacy so far as it affected tiade unions, and exempted 
those bodies from any action foi damages on account of illegal 
acts done by any of then members The House of Lords, with 
much misgiving, accepted the Bill 

The lush allies of the Government leceived attention in the 
Town Tenants (Ii eland) Act, which confeiied gi eater security 
on urban tenements, and a somewhat similar measure, the 
Agncultuial Holdings Act, ensured compensation for disturb 
ance to ruial tenants in England Anothei Act was passed 
for giving meals, at the public expense, to indigent school- 
children The Plural Voting Bill, designed to pi event any 
one from giving more than one vote in paihamentaiy elections, 
was rejected by the House of Loids 

But the gieat fight of the session took place over the 
Education Bill This large measure aimed at bringing the 
elementary schools of the country, including those suppoited 
by any religious body, undei complete public control, and, 
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wlnle retaining ludinientaij' leligious teaching, insisted that 
the teacheis, in any schools leceivmg aid from the State, 
should be appointed iiithout the imposition of any test as to 
their creed The Opposition fought haid but vainly to safe- 
guard “denominational” religious teaching Many alteiations 
■were made in detail, but the mam piinciples of the Bill weie 
intact when it Avent up to the House of Lords 

The chief object of the majority in the Upper House, mIiicIi 
discussed the measure in the autumn session, ivas to secure fan 
treatment foi “denominational” teaching With this view, 
the Peers made a number of amendments, lAliich, howevei, 
were refused m then entiiety by the majoiity m the House of 
Commons An agieement pioimg impossible, the Bill was 
diopped, much to the 1 egret of all ivho ivished to see a settle- 
ment of tins troublesome question 

In the session of 1907 the principal measure was Mr 
Haldane’s Bill for establislimg a Territoiial Army, ivliich has 
been explained aboi e A beneficial Act was glassed for facili- 
tating the cieation of small luial holdings m England and 
Wales, by pui chase from landowneis, through tne agency of 
the County Councils Another concession was made to li eland 
m an Act which piovided relief foi Irish tenants eiicted for 
non-payment of lent But a Scottish Agncultuial Bill was 
1 ejected by the Loids , and a Bill to introduce what was called 
“ De\ olution ” — a modified form of Home Buie — ^in Ireland 
pleased neitliei party, and was withdiaw n 

The attitude of the House of Lords on the Education Bill 
(1906), and its rejection of the Pluial Voting and Scottish 
Landholders Bills, had aroused much indignation among the 
bupporteis of the Goveinment, avIio loudlj demanded the cui- 
tailment of its legislative contiol Accordingly, on June 24, 
1907, Sii Henrj' Oampbell-Bannei man introduced a resolution 
which declared that “the power of the House of Loids to 
altei 01 1 eject Bills passed by the House of Commons should 
be so restricted by laAv as to secuie that, within the limits of 
a single Paihament, the final decision of the Coinmons shall 
prevail” This lesolution Avas accepted by the whole of the 
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mmistenal party in the Lower House, but no further action 
was taken upon it on that occasion 

On April 5, 1908, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose 
liealth had for some time been bad, retired from office , and 
three -weeks later he died Mr Asquith became Prime 
Minister, and Mr Lloyd-George Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr Winston Churchill was advanced to the Board of Trade , 
Ml M'Kenna to the Admiialty , Lord Ciewe became Colonial 
Secretary in the place of Loid Elgin , and Mr Morley, while 
retaining the India Office, accepted a peeiage 
During the session of 1908 several impoitant Acts of Parlia- 
ment were jia-ssed One of these, the Old Age Pensions Act, 
proiided a pension of five shillings a week for all persons, with 
certain exceptions, over the age of seventy, who might be in 
need of such assistance This measuie, by which the nation 
undertook an annual outlay originally estimated at £6,500,000, 
but subsequently found to be about half as much agam, was 
objected to on the ground, among others, that it discouraged 
thrift, but was accepted by all parties, and has undoubtedly 
confeired great benefit on many of the deserving poor 
Anotlier Act restricted the hours of employment in coal- 
mines to eight hours. A third solved the difficult university 
question in Ireland by estabhshmg two universities — one in 
Dublin, the other in Belfast But a Bill to provide State 
employment for the unemployed was thrown out by the Com- 
mons , while the chief measures of the session, the Licensing 
and Education Bills, failed 

The Licensing Bill aimed at the speedy suppression of one- 
third of tlie existing public-houses, but failed, in the view of 
its opponents, to provide adequate compensation for the license- 
holders, and for those who had invested money in such property 
The opposition, withm and without Parliament, was such as 
to embolden the House of Loids to reject the Bill 
Two distinct attempts were made by the Government to 
settle the Education question, but, owing to the uncompromis- 
mg attitude maintained by the extremists of both parties, the 
first Bill was withdrawn after it had passed a second readin<r 

( 1 , 292 ) 
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in the Commons, while the second, which was based on an 
agi cement legarding religious teaching, arrived at by the 
Archbishop of Canteibuiy and Mi Runciman, who had chaige 
of the Bill, was intioduced too late, and finally dropped in 
\ lew of the opposition threatened by the more violent sections 
Duiing the session Pailiament was not infrequently distuibed 
by tlie attacks made upon its x>rccincts, and upon indiiidual 
ministeis, by the moie aident suppoiteis of Female Suffiage, 
who had already in the pieiious year adopted new methods 
of securing a hearing for then demands 

The stormy session of 1909 was almost entiiely occupied by 
the stiuggle ovei the Budget Time was, however, found 
foi passing seveial measuies of secondaiy importance, such as 
Acts to legulate the planning of towns, and for the develop- 
ment of agiicultural distiicts and lural communications 

An lush Land Act, developing the Act of 1903, pledging 
the country to a laige additional outlay in furtheiing tlie 
transfer of estates fiom landowneis to tenants, and confening 
poweis of compulsoiy puichase on certain authorities in lie- 
land, was amended in the Upper House, but eventually became 
law Acts were also passed for establishing Tiade Boards and 
Labour Exchanges The foimei constituted boaids empoweied 
to fix the minimum late of nages in “sweated” industries, 
the latter set up a machinery by which employeis in need 
of labour and woikmeii wanting woik miglit be hi ought in 
contact, to then mutual advantage 

VII — Domestic History (3), The Budgit op 1909 A^D 
THE House op Lords 

It was the Finance Bill, embodjing the Budget for 1909-10, 
which caused the gieat stoim, and laised grave constitutional 
issues This Bill, introduced by Mi Lloyd-George as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequei, went bej^ond all previous finance bills 
in seveial diiections 

The annual expendituie, including £58,000,000 for the army 
and navy, had risen in 1909 to upwaids of £154,000,000 
A laige deficit, due pimcipally to old-age pensions and the 
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requirements of the navy, was anticipated In order to meet 
thw, it was proposed to leiy various new taxes upon land, 
to raise the death duties payable on the death of a pro- 
pnetor, the income tax, and the stamp duties imposed upon 
transfers of property and other legal contracts , and also to 
increase the payments for public-house licenses, and the duties 
on beer and spirits For the purpose of levying the land 
taxes, a valuation of land all over the country was to be 
earned out at the expense of the owners 
These proposals met with violent opposition both in Parha- 
ment and outside In the House of Commons the second 
readmg was passed by a very large majonty Several changes 
of importance were subsequently made , still, m its essential 
outhnes and its fundamental prmciples, the Bill, when it went 
up to the Lords in the autumn, lemained the same as before 
The debate m the Lords turned partly on the objections to 
the Bill in itself, but mainly on the constitutional questions 
raised — that is to say, whetW the Upper House had a right 
to interfere with the decisions of the Commons respecting 
finance, whether the insertion of clauses relatn^e to land- 
valuation and hcensing constituted what is techmcally called 
“tacking” — ^that is, the mtroduction of extraneous matter, 
over which the Lords have a recognized control, into a Fi- 
nance Bill, which it was acknowledged the Lords could not 
amend , and lastly whether, granted that the Lords could not 
amend a finance bill, they could reject it outright 
^After a week’s debate the Lords decided, by a majority of 
350 to 75, to throw out the Bill (Fo\ ember 30) The House 
of Commons at once voted, by an almost equally large majority, 
that this action was “a breach of the Constitution, and a 
violation of the rights of the Commons ” 

The Liberal programme, as expounded by the Prime Min- 
ister, was, first and foremost, the abolition of the “absolute 
veto’ of the Lords, next, the settlement of the education and 
‘ questions on Liberal principles, the disestabhshment 

of the Church m Wales, and Home Rule for Ireland 
The general election (January 1910) was contested on these 
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ImeSj but the questions on wrliicli the issue mainly turned 
were those of the Budget and the House of Lords — ^two points 
which were, in practice, inseparable Apait fiom the Irish 
Nationahbts, nho leturiied m the same strength as befoie, 
and from the Laboui inembeis — a group which, if some^\hat 
smaller (41) was more compact than in 1906 — the country 
was evenly divided between Liberals and TTnionists, the 
foimer numbeiing 275, the latter 273 

When Pailiament assembled, Mr Asquith lost no time in 
proposing thiee lesolutions to reduce the power of the House 
of Loids These lesolutions w'eie passed in the House of 
Commons by laige majoiities Tliey left the composition of 
the Upper House unchanged But in the opinion of many, 
even among those who weie opposed to any curtailment of the 
poweis of that House, its composition was open to seiious 
objection, and ought to be lefoimed 

In 1908 a scheme of refoim had been diawn up by a Com- 
mittee of the Lords themsehes, which leconimended that the 
numbeis of the House should be 1 educed, that the heieditaiy 
peeis should be icpiesented by a poition of their body elected 
by themselves , and that a limited number of persons qualified 
by the holding of ceitaiu high offices should be included in 
the House In Apiil 1910 Lord Rosebeiy biought forwaid in 
the House of Lords a lesolution declaring that the system 
under which eveiy hereditary peer has a light to sit and vote 
in that House should be abandoned This lesolution was 
passed by a very laige majoiity 

Meanwhile, there was much debate in the Liberal camp as 
to the ordei of proceeding The Government wished to take 
the Budget firsl^ and eventually, by promising diastic measures 
in case the Loids should ignoie or reject the thiee resolutions, 
mduced the Tush members to agree On these terms the 
Budget was intioducedL It was substantially the same meas- 
ure as that of the previous year , and, as the Unionists 
acquiesced, it passed lapidly through both Houses 
The promised attack on the House of Lords was impending 
when suddenly the news of the King’s serious illness broke 
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upon the world Two days latei, on May 6, he died The 
mourning of the nation was deep and uniieisal, for Edwaid 
the Seventh, by his geniality and unfailing courtesy, by his 
interest in woiks of public utility, his industry, tact, political 
wisdom and skill, had eiideaied himself to every class and 
section of his people 
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69. The Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

T he condition of English liteiature at the end of the 
nineteenth century may not unfitly be compared with 
its condition towards the close of the eighteenth, and we may 
find something to console us in the comparison. If we are 
struck by the dearth of first-rate literary genius appaient in 
the present day, we may reflect that a hundred years ago 
the country of Sbakespeaie and Milton, of Dryden and Pope, 
was passing through a similar period of liteiaiy eclipse The 
later years of the eighteenth centuiy, after the death of Dr 
Johnson in 1784, form a comparatively barren epoch in our 
literature 

Robert Burns, whose first poems were published in 1786, 
IS the harbinger of a new era, but for some years he stood 
almost alone Wliile Burke, Gibbon, and Cow per were passing 
away, the great ivnters who were to adorn the first geneiation 
of this century were growing up In the decade betiveen 1769 
and 1779 Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Walter Scott, 
Charles Lamb, Ricardo the economist, and Jane Austen, were 
born A later group — Byron, Shelley, Keats, Keble, Hood, 
Carlyle — were bom between 1788 and 1798 

A new outburst of literary energy begins with the publi- 
cation of the “ Lyrical Ballads ” by Wordsworth and Coleridge 
in 1798 The following generation — a strenuous generation 
whose energies were braced in the death-giapple with Hapoleon, 
and afterwards m the struggle for political reform — saw, almost 
every year, the pioduction of new works of genius Poetry 
and romance formed the chief output of this wonderful age, 
but philosophy and political economy, history and criticism, 
took their share 

Scott’s poems were published early in the century After 
editing the “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” (1802), he 
issued, m rapid succession, “The lay of the last Minstrel,” 
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“Mamion,” “The Lady o£ the Lake,” and several othei 
volumes, which, if not poetiy of the first rank, were full of 
romance and imagination But his greatest work is to he 
found in the wonderful senes of novels which began with 
“Waverley” m 1814, and only ended with his death in 1832 
These stones, instinct with action, humour, and character, 
enshnned for ever the pictuiesque past, and exercised an influ- 
ence on later wnters which is strongei now than it was thirty 
years ago 

It is the spint of fancy and romance, combmed with rare 
felicity of expiession and a vivid sense of the supernatural, 
which animates the gieatei poems of Coleridge, such as the 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” first published in 1798, and 
“Ohnstabel” (1816) Loid Byion strikes a diflierent note 
the romance is there, but it is animated by the spirit of revolt, 
the hatred of all constiaint^whether legal oi moial— engen- 
dered by the French Revolution His literary activity was 
enormous, and between 1812 and his death in 1824 poem after 
poem— such as “ Ohilde Harold,” “ Don Juan,” “ The Prisoner 
of Ohillon," and “ Manfred ”— made his poetical fluency, his 
brilliant wit, and his rebellious opinions known throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe 

Shelley, whose views weie even moie anarchical than those 
of Byron, and who, ivith less common sense, displays a loftier 
and more spiritual vein than his gieat contemporary, published 
his melodious poems — “ Alastor,” “ The Revolt of Islam,” 
“Adonais,” “The Cloud,” “The Skylark,” and many otheis— 
between 1816 and 1823 The work of Keats, whose “ Eudy- 
mion ” and “ Hypenon ” display the voluptuous love of beauty 
with which the literature of Greece inspired him, but not the 
classical restraint of his ancient models, falls within the short 
space of four years — 1817 to 1821 

The industry of Southey, who in his long life (1774-1843) 
published a vast mass of work, was unfortunately not equalled 
by his poetical faculty Though he was Poet-Laureate during 
the last thirty yeais of his life, his poems, such as “Thalaba” 
and “The Curse of Kehama,” aie almost forgotten now. 
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TVoidswoitli, who was foui yeais oldei than Southey, sue 
ceeded him as Lauieate, and left mateiial of more peimanent 
fame In his longei poems, sucli as “Tlie Pi elude” and 
“The Excursion,” much observation, much leflection, and 
some magnificent lines aie encumbeied by a mass of veibiage, 
but among his sonnets and shorter pieces are to be found 
many gems of tenderness 01 of noble inspiration — such as 
“Pool Susan” and “Tmterii Abbey” — ^^vhlch the woild will 
not let die 

A ciowd of minor poets — Campbell, Ciabbe, Hogg (the 
“Ettiick Shepheid”), Moore, Montgomeiy — aie dimmed by 
the light of these gi eater 01 bs, but often reach considerable 
excellence An almost unique position was attained by Keble, 
whose “ Chiistian Yeai,” published in 1827, combines poetry 
and religion as no poet since George Heibert has combined 
them 

Meanwhile, duiing the early decades of the century, 
Miss Austen was publishing her delicate studies of English 
piovincial life, full of gentle humour and subtle insight, and 
Miss Edgeworth was making the -woild acquainted with the 
good and bad qualities — ^the wit and gaiety, as well as the 
indolence and lecklessness — of the Tnsli nature Bentham 
was founding a new philosophy, -to be developed in latei days 
by J S Mill , Ricardo was building on the foundation laid by 
Adam Smith , and Maltlius, with his reseaiches into popula- 
tion, was paving the way for Darwin The criticisms of Haz- 
htt, the “Imaginaiy Conveisations ” of Landor, the wend 
invention of Poe, the brilliant essays of De Quincey, the 
mingled humoui and pathos of Chailes Lamb and Thomas 
Hood, all added lustie to this great age 

Noi w'as the generation that followed much infenoi 
Woidswoith’s best work -was done, but he lived till 1850, 
when Tennyson succeeded him as Lauieate — ^Tennyson, -wdio 
on his loman-tic side, dunks from the fount unsealed by Scott, 
but who, in his exquisite sense of form and of the charm of 
w ords, IS exceeded by no other English poet sai e Milton , 
Tennyson, who combines patriotism with philosophy, modem 
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science ivitli the belief m a future life, and yet lemains a poet 
throughout His early poems, published in 1830-32, were in- 
fluenced by Keats and othei poets, but tlie “Morte d’Aithur ’ 
and “Ulysses," published m 1842, are aU Ins ovn Equally 
ongmal are “The Princess" (1847) and “In Memoiiam” 
(1850), the one gaj and plajful, the other sad -ivith a noble 
and philosophic resignation. These ■were followed by “ Maud 
(1855), a lync drama of passion, and by “Tlie Idylls of the 
Kmg” (1859), in winch the old legends of King Arthur and 
his knights are revived in the bglit of modem thought and 
morality Many other volumes succeeded, but these did not 
surpass his earlier flights 

Hobert Browning, a little youngei than Tennyson, is a 
poet of a very diflferent type, often rugged, even to contempt 
of form, but of a gieatei dramatic power and a deeper and 
richer insight into human chaiactei His most philosophical 
woiks, such as “Paracelsus” (1835) and "Bordello” (1840), 
were succeeded by vivid poi traits, such as “Men and Women” 
(1855), by rapid gbmpses of life and action, half lyiic, half 
drama, such as “ Dramatis Personse ” (1864) , and by many 
other poems, showing the intense interest in every type of 
humamty which was the chief maik of his vigorous and fertile 
mmd. 

His wife, Mrs Bariett Browning, in hei “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” the “ Cry of the Children,” and othei poems, 
displays a deptli of feeling and of human sympathy which few 
women have surpassed Hor must we omit the wntings of 
Ai*fchur Hugh Clough and Matthew’^ Arnold, both of whom 
combme genume poetical emotion and literary finish wuth the 
sense of uniest, doubt, and anxiety that agitated the inquiiing 
minds of their day Sii Henry Taylor, in his play, “Philip 
van Artei elde,” and othei woiks, showrs a more masculine if 
less sensitive type of mind 

While these great wnteis weie at their best, a school 
of novelists was depicting, each in his or her own way, every 
phase of English life Thackeray, wnth his playful satire , 
Dickens, with his liumoious pictures drawn from the humbler 
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ranks of society and his vivid sense of social wrongs , Charlotte 
Bionte, with hei insight into women’s heaits. Miss Evans 
(“George Eliot”), with her wit and moral pm pose, Bulwer, 
Marryat, Disiaeli, Lever, Charles Kingsley, and many others, 
make this perhaps the greatest epoch of the English novel 
At the same time Hallam, Macaulay, Palgiave, and Kinglake 
were doing foi British history what Arnold, Thirlwall, and 
Grote did foi the history of Gieece and Rome, while Her- 
schell, Owen, Lyell, and Faraday explored the seciets of eaitli 
and sky, and Mill was woiking out the principles of the “utili- 
tarian ” philosophy and of economic science 

In a long senes of w'oiks, such as “Sartor Resartus,” 
the “Fiench Revolution,” “Heio Worship,” and “The Life of 
Fredeiick the Great,” Catlyle preached, with all the strength 
of his feivid, if sometimes perverse and onesided, genius, the 
necessity of stiong convictions, high ideals, and the hatred of 
all kinds of sham During the same time, his fiiend and 
admiier Ruskin, in his “ Modem Painters,” “ Stones of Venice,’ 
and other woiks, set foith the beauty, the inteiest, and the 
elevating influence of noble painting and aichitecture In 
acute and sympathetic criticism no Biitish author of this cen- 
tury has surpassed Matthew Arnold , in nei vous and polished 
piose none has excelled John Hemy Newman In the world 
of knowledge the most notable book of this penod was un- 
doubtedly Dal win’s “Oiigin of Species,” published in 1859, 
winch not only made a revolution in the science of biology, 
but has exeicised a far-reaching influence on almost every side 
of human thought 

About the year 1870 a new school of poets arose, in 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Swinburne, and Wilham Moiris, who 
turned their backs on philosophy and the deepei problems of 
humanity, and sought lefuge from the weary tuimoil of actual 
life in ait, emotion, or the simple legends of a primitive world 
But these wiiters, inspired as they sometimes are, do not rival 
the giants of the precedmg geneiations, and it is too eaily to 
say whether they have left no successors equal to themselves.. 
The race of great critics and essayists is also past On the 
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other hand, the greatei historians of oui generation — ^Freeman, 
Fronde, Stubbs, Gardiner, Seelej, Lecky — ^if not equal to the 
best of their predecessors in literary style, surpass them, as 
a rule, in accuracy of information and soundness of historical 
cnticisuL 

With these remaiks "we may bring our survey of British 
History to a close We leave Great Britain at peace with her 
neighbours, her commerce prospering, her colonies undisturbed 
The long story of our national life, of tlie establishment of 
our liberties, and of the foundation and growth of our mighty 
empire, has been traced from its beginning to the opening of 
the twentieth century It ■will be the privilege and the duty 
of those for whom this little book is written to continue the 
■work of progress, and to hand on those liberties undimimshed, 
that empiie unimpaned, to those who come aftei them 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN BRITISH HISTORY 


B C 

£6 Julius CaBafs first -visit 
A D 

43 Beal conquest begun by Claudius 
50 South east of Britain made a Boman proi ince 
78 J oUus Agrfcola gov emor 
410 The Bomans withdrew 
460 The Jutes in Bent 

603 Settlement of the west of Caledonia by Scots from Ireland 
663 St Golumba at Iona 

697 St Augustine in Kent , con-versiou of Ethelbert 
656 Supremacy of Northumbria. 

664. Synod of Whitby , Boman Chnstianitj adopted 
784. Triumph of Offa , supremacy of Mercia. 

787 First inroads of the Norsemen. 

826 Supremacy of Wessex. 

827 Egbert of Wessex king of all England 

843 Kenneth MacAlpln king of the Ficts and the Scots 
871 Alfred the Great began to reign 
876 Alfred defeated the Danes at Ethandun 
879 Peace of Wedmore , division of the kingdom 
901 Death of Alfred , Ed-ward the Elder succeeded 
925 Athelstan succeeded his father Edward 
937 Athelstan’s victorj at Brunanburgh 
940 Edmund succeeded his brother Athelstan 

942 Dunstan Abbot of Glastonbury , Odo Archbishop of Canterbury 
946 Edred succeeded his brother Edmund 
955 Edwy (Edmund’s son) succeeded Edred 

959 Edgar succeeded his bi other Edvvy 

960 Bunstan succeeded Odo as Archbishop of Canterbury 
976 Edward the Martyr succeeded his father Edgar 

979 Edn ard murdered , Ethelred the Unready siicLeeded 
1002. Massacre of Danes on St Bnoe’s Da-v 
1013 Sweyn rav aged England , Ethelred fled to Normandy 
1014. Death of Swejn , the war renewed bv his son Cnut 
Battle of Clontarf , Danes lost their snpreinac} in Ireland 



1016, 

1036 

1040 

1042 

1063 

1066 


1068 

1069 

1072. 

1086 

1087 

1093 

1094. 

1097 

1100 I 
1120 
1124. 
1136 
1139 
1163 
1164. 

1169 
1162 
1164. 
1166 

1170 

1171. 

1174. 

U76 

1178 

118L 

1188 

1189 

1194. 

1199 

1208 

1209 

1213 
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Edmund Ironside succeeded his father Ethelred, partition of the 
kingdom Death of Edmund , Cnut king of all England 
Death of Cnut , Harold I succeeded 
Hartba-cnut succeeded Haiold , last Danish king 
Edward the Confessor succeeded Hartha cnut 
Harold succeeded Godwin as Earl of Wessex 
Harold IL elected king on Edward's death 
Battle of Stamford Bridge, September 25 

Ldndlng of William at Pevensey, September 29 Battle of Hastings 
(Senlac), October 14 William crowned, December 25 
Bevolt of Edwin and Idorcar 

Great rising in the north, ]oined by Welsh, Scots, and Danes 
William exacted homage from Malcolm of Scotland 
Great court on Salisbury Plain , sub tenants as u ell as tenants swore 
fealty to the king Domesday Book made 
Dtoth of William I , his son, William IL (Rufus), succeeded 
Malcolm III of Scotland killed at Alnwick 
Rufus receued Normandy in pledge fiom his brother Robert 
Edgar, a son of Malcolm and Mai^aret, became king of Scotland 
Death of William II , accession of his brother Henry L 
Death of Henry’s son William m the TF kite Ship 
David L of Scotland succeeded his brother Alexander 
Death of Henry I , his nephew Stephen crowned 
Civil war began betneen Matilda and Stephen 
Malcolm IV succeeded his grandfather David I in Scotland 
Death of Stephen , Henry II , son of Matilda, succeeded 
Pope Adrian IV granted the sovereignty of Ireland to Henry II 
Henry levied scutage, a tax in lieu of personal service 
Becket Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Constitutions of Clarendon enacted 

William I (The Lion) succeeded his brother Malcolm IV in Scotland 

Becket murdered in Canterbury Cathedral 

Richard Strongbow’s expedition to Ireland 

Henry received the homage of the Irish chiefs 

William of Scotland captured at Alnwick 

Travelling justices appointed, and the country divided into circuits , 
trial by Jury regularly established 

The Curia Regis divided into two courts (Court of King’s Bench and 
the Court of Common Pleas) 

The fyrd, or national militia, reorganived 
ersonal property, as distinct from land, taxed for the first time 
De-Uh of Henry II , accession of his son Richard I 
Richard joined the Third Crusade 
Richard returned to England 
Death of Richard I , accession of his brother John 
The Pope laid England under an interdict 
The Pope excommunicated John 
John submitted to the Pope. 
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1214. Alexander II. succeeded his father, William the Lion, in Scotland 
1216 Uagna Carta granted 

John died at Newark , his son, Henry in , succeeded 

1227 Henry began to reign m person 

1236 Henry married Eleanor of Provence 

1238 Simon de Montfort mamed Eleanor, the king's sister 

1244, A reform committee of twelve lords appointed 

1258 The ProviBionB of Oxford ere dra\\*n up 

1263 Do Montfort took up arms 

The last in\ asiun of Scotland by the Horsenien repulsed at Largs 

1264. Defeat of Henry at Lewes 

1265 De Montfort called hurgeases to Parliament for the drst time 

De Montfort defeated and slam at Evesham, August. 

1272 Death of Honrj III his son, Edward L, succeeded 

1277 Eduard iniaded Wales , Llewellyn submitted 

1278 The Statute Quo Warranto passed 

1279 The Statute of Mortmain passed 

1284. Wales annexed to England by statute , Prince Eduard bom at Car 
narvon Castle 

1286 Death of Alexander HI of Scotland , his grand daughter Margaret, 
the Maid of Norway, succeeded 
1290 The Maid of Norway died on her way to Scotland 
1291. Eduard decided in favour of the claims of John Baliol to the 
Scottish crown 

1295 The Model Parliament met 

1296 The Jurisdiction of church courts limited 
Edu ard deposed John of Scotland 

1297 Scottish rebellion under William Wallace , Battle of Stirling Bridge 

1298 Wallace defeated at PalhlrlE. 

1305 Execution of Wallace Hevolt in Scotland under Robert Bruce 

1306 Robert Bruce crou ned at Scone. 

1307 Death of Eduard 1 , accession of his son Edward IL 
1310 Lords Ordalners appointed to prepare a plan of reform 
1314. Bruce’s xactory at Bannockburn. 

1327 Edward II murdered in Berkeley JJastle , his son, Edward IIL, 

succeeded 

1328 Scottish independence acknowledged 

1329 Death of Robert Bruce , his son, David II , succeeded 

1332 The Commons began to sit apart from tlie Lords 

1333 Edw ard defeated the Scots at Enlidon Hill 
1337 Eduard claimed the PIrench crown. 

1346 Eduard invaded Prance , Battle of Crecy 

David of Scotland defeated and taken prisoner at Neville’s Cross. 

1347 Calais surrendered to the English 
1349 The Black Plague. 

1366 Victory of the Black Prince at Poitiers 
1360 Treaty of Bretigni. 

• — Justices of the Peace began to hold Quarter Sessions 
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137 a Itoliert H succeeded David H in Scotland 
1377 Jolm Widlf called before the bishops 

Death of Edward IIL , accession of his grandson, Richard TL, son ot 

the Bhck Prince 

138L Rising of the commons under Wat Tyler 

1389 Richard began to rule in person 

1390 Robert IIL succeeded Robert H in Scotland 
1393 The great Statute of Prmmnnire 

1399 Henry, Duke of Lancaster, claimed his father s estates Deposition 
of Richard by Parliament , Henrj crowned as Henry IV 
140L Eirst statute for the burning of heretics passed 
1403 The Percies and Owen Glendower defeated at Shrewsbury 

1405 James, Prince of Scotland, taken prisoner by Henr} 

1406 James L proclaimed King of Scotland 

lfl3 Death of Henry IT , his son, Henry V , succeeded 
1415 Henry’s victory at Agincourt 
1420 Treaty of Troyes 

1422. Death of Henry T , accession of bis son Henry VL 
1424. James I of Scotland released. 

1429 The siege of Orleans raised by Joan of Arc. 

1437 Hurder of James L of Scotland at Perth, his son, James IL, snc* 
ceeded 

1450 Rebellion under Jack Cade 
1453 End ot the French war , England held Cal us only 
1464. Henry unfit to go\em , Richard, Duke of York, protector 
1465 Henry recoiered, York dismissed Wars of the Roses, Yorkist 
lactory at St Albans 
Invention of printing 

1460 Yorkist victory at Horihampton , York declared Henrv's heir 
York defeated and slam at Wakefield. 

James TL of Scotland killed at Roxburgh Castle, James IIL suc- 
ceeded 

146L Eduard, son of Richard of York, declared king as Edward TV. 

Yorkist victorj atTowton. 

1464. Edward’s mamage displeased the Earl of Warwick. 

1465 King Henrj imprisonedln the Tower 

1470 R arwick and Queen Margaret landed in England , Edward fled , 
Henry TL restored 

147L Edward returned, defeated and slew Wannek at Barnet, April 14 
Defeated Margaret^ and killed her son Eduard at Tewkesbury, 
ilay 4. Henry murdered 
1477 Caxton began to print at Westmmster 
1483. Death of Edward TV , accession of his son Edward V 
• Richard, Duke of Gloucester, uncle of the king, prodaimed protector , 
declared himself long as Richard HT 
5 j Henry, Earl of Richmond, landed in Wales, defeated and slew 
Boswortb. Henrv proqlaimed king as Henry VIL 

1487 1 The Star Chamber established ' 
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1488 

1492 

1494. 

1495 

1497 

1603 

1609 

1611. 

1613 

1620 

1629 

1632. 

1633 

1534. 

1636 

1639 

1642 

1647 


1649 

1651. 

1662 

1663 


1664. 

1655 

1667 

1668 

1659 

1660 
1663 

1667 

1668 

1672 

1680 


James III of Scotland liillcd , James IV succeeded 
Discovery of America by Columbus 

Foynlngs* Law placed the Irish Parliament under control of the 
English Prny Council 

The Great Intercourse — treaty with the Netherlands 

Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope 

Princess hlargaiet married James IV of Scotland 

Death of Henry VII , accession of his son, Henry VIII 

Henry 3 omed the Holy League against Er incc 

James IV of Scotland killed at Flodden , James V succeeded 

Henry met Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold 

martin Luther declared against the Pope 

Meeting of the Reformation Parliament, November 3 

Henry married Anne Boleyn 

Parliament forbade appeals to Kome 

The authority of the j?opc m England abolished by Parliament. 

The smaller monasteries suppressed 
An insurrection in the north — the Pilgrimage of Grace 
The larger monasteries suppressed 
Defeat of Scots at Solw aj hfosa Birth of Marj Stuart 
Death of James V of Scotland , Mary succeeded 
Death of Henry VIII , accession of his son Edward VI 
Lord Heitford m ide Protector and Duki of Somerset 
Tlu Scots defeated by Hertford at Pinkie 

The first Prayer Book of King Edward approved An Act ol 
Uniformity passed 

The Forty tw o Articles of Beligion drawm up 
A second Prayer Book approi ed and a second Act of Uniformity passed 
Death of Edward VI , Mary I , daughter of Henry VIII , accepted 
as queen , Lady Jnno Grey sent to the Tow er 
Parliament repealed the Acts of Edward’s reign 
Bebelbon of Sii Thomas Wjatt, execution of Lady Jane Grey 
Mary of Guise regent of Scotland 
Beginning of the persecution of Protestants 
England joined Spain in a war against France 
The Scots signed the First Covenant 
Loss of Calais 

Death of Mary I , accession of her half sister Elisabeth. 

Act of Supremacy and Act of Uniformity passed. 

The Scots signed the Second Covenant 
Partial revival of Romanism in England 
The Thirty-nine Articles drawn up 

Surrender of Mary Queen of Scots at Carberry Hill , abdication , her 
son proclaimed as James VL 

Escape of Maty fiom Lochlevcn, defeat at Langside, flight to 
England 

hlassacre of St Bartholomew in France 
Drake returned from his vojage round the world 
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1680 James VI of Scotland began to rule in person 

1686 The Earl of Leicester sent to help the Dutch against Spam 

1687 Execution of Mary Queen of Scots at Fothenngay 

1688 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

1692 Episcopacy abolished in Scotland 
1600 Charter granted to the East India Company 
1603 Death of Elizabeth , James VI of Scotland becomes James I of 

England— Union of the Crowns 

1604. Hampton Court Conference , new translation of the Bible 

1605 The Gunpowder Plot 

1606 The colony of Virginia established 

1612 Settlement of the East India Company at Surat 

1616 Death of William Shahespeare 

1617 James visited Scotland, and tned to establish Episcopacy there 

1618 Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War 
Execution of Sir Walter Baleigh 

1620 Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England 
1626 Death of James , his son, Charles 1 , succeeded 
War with Spain , fruitless expedition to Cadiz 

1628 Third Parliament of Charles , the Petition of Bight 

1629 Strong protest by the Commons , Parliament dissolved 
1633 Charles visited Scotland 

1634. The tax called ship-money revived 

1637 The Scots resisted the introduction of Laud’s Prayer Book 
Trial of John Hampden. 

1638 The National Covenant drawn up and signed by the Scots Epis 

copacy abolished by the General Assemblj’’ at Glasgow 

1639 War between Charles and the Scots , the Treaty of Bern ick 

1640 Fourth Parliament of Charles— the Short Parliament 

The Scots marched into England , the truce of Ripon 

Fifth Parliament of Charles — the Long Parliament 

1641 Impeachment of Strafford , attamder , execution 

Charles visited Scotland, and granted the demands of the Scots 

The “ Grand Bemonstrance ” passed 

1642 Charles attempted the arrest of the Five Members 

The king set up his standard at Nottingham (August) 

Indecisive Battle of EdgebUl (October) 

1643 Hampden killed at Cholgrove Field (June), Fairfax beaten at 

Atherton Moor, and Waller at Roundway Down (July) , Cromwell 
victorious at Gainsborough (July), Essex relieved Gloucester, and 
fought the first battle of Nevvbuiy (September) 

— — The •• Solemn League and Covenant ” signed (September) 

1644. A Scottish army marched into England, Battle of Marston Moor 
(July) 

Essex’s army out to pieces m Cornwall (August) , second indecisive 
battle of Newburj (October) 

1646 Archbishop Laud executed (January) 

Battle of Naseby ( J une)- the king’s forces utterly routed 


26 
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1646 Ohailes ga> c InmBelf up to the Scottish army at Neu ark 

1647 The Scots suiTcndered Charles to the English Parliament 

1648 The Second Cuil IVar began, the Scots utterlj beaten at Froston 

(August) , EoynliBt risings suppressed 
Pride’s Purge (Deccmbei) 

1649 Execution of Charles (.Tanuars 30) 

The monarchy and the House of Lords abolished , England declared 

to bo a “ commonu oalth and free state ” 

Cromwell in Ireland , stormed Drogheda and 'Wc’tford 

1660 Prince Charles received by the Scots os their king 

— — Cromwell invaded Scotland, and won the Battle of Dunbar 

1661 Charles II crowned King of Scotland at Scone 

Battle of ‘Worcester (September) , Charles escaped to Prance 

1663 Cromw ell drov 0 out the “ Hump ” Parliament 

Cronx'well made Lord Protector (December) 

The First Protectorate Parliament. 

1666 The Second Protectorate Parliament offered Cromwell the title of 
king 

1668 Death of Oliver Cromwell , Bichaid Cromwell made Protector 

1669 Richard Cromwell resigned (Jnlj) 

1660 General Monk summoned a free Parliament 
— Prince Charles entered London (May 29) ns Charles U. 

1661. The Corporation Act passed 

1662 The Act of Uniformity passed 
1664. The Conventicle Act passed 
1666 The Five hllle Act passed 

Wai declared against Holland 

The Great Plague of London 

1666 The Great Fire of London 

1667 The Dutch fleet burned the English ships at Chatham 

1668 The Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Svv eden against France 

1670 The Secret Treaty of Dover 

1672 Charles issued a “ Deelaratvon of Indwlgcnce obliged b> Parliament 

to withdraw it 

1673 The Test Act passed 

1678 Titus Oates revealed his pretended Popish Plot 

1679 The Habeas Corpus Act passed 

Rising of the Scottish Cov cnnnters at Dmmclog and Bothirell Bridga 

1682 Pennsylv ania founded by William Penn 

1683 The Rye House Plot discovered 

1686 Death of Charles II , his brother, James II , succeeded 
Insurrection of hlonmonth , Battle of Sedgemoor - 

1686 James " dispensed w ith " the Test Act , Hales’s case 

1687 The king issued a “ Declaration of Indulgence " 

1688 Trial of tbe Seven Bishops 

William of Orange landed at Torbay (November) 

1689 The Declaration of B.lght William and Mary king and queen 
The Declaration turned into the Bill of Hlghts 
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1689 Battle of KilUecxaskie. 

James landed m Ireland and besieged Bondondeny 

1690 William victonous in tbe Battle of the Bi^e (July) 

1692. The Slassacre of Glencoe 

1693 The Kational Beht established 
1691. The Bank of England founded. 

The Triennial Act passed. 

Death of Mary 

1695 The Censoiship of the Press abolished 

1696 An Education Act passed in the Scottish Parliament, establishing 

schools in every parish 

1697 The Peace of Eyswlck. 

1699 Fnilnre of the Danen Scheme , great mdignation in Scotland 

1701. The Act of Settlement passed. 

William formed the Grand Alliance 

1702. Death of William , accession of Anne 
The War of the Spanish Succession began 

1703 The Scottish Parhament passed an Act of Secnrify 
170i. The Battle of Blenhehn. 

Capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Booke 

1706 Hailborongh defeated the Prench at Kamillies 

1707 The Act of Union between England and Scotland pa^ i p d 
1708. jUarlborongh won the Battle of Ondenarde. 

1709 Marlborough’s mototy at Malplaqnet 
1713 Peace signed at Utrecht. 

1714. Death of Anne , George, Elector of Hanover, succeeded as George L 

1715 The Pirst Jacobite Rebellion , Battles of Sbmmflinulr and Preston. 

1716 The Septennial Act passed. 

1720 The South Sea Bubble 

1721. Sir Robert Walpole became Prune Slinister. 

1727 Death of George L , George IL succeeded. 

1733. The ‘ ' Family Compact ” made between France and Spam 
1737 Death of Queen Catolme 

1739 Rise of the blethodlst movement. 

War declared against Spam 

1740 The War of the Austrian Snccestton began 
1742. Walpole resigned ofldce , made Earl of Orford 

1743 King George won the battle of Bettingen against the French. 

1744. Betam of Anson from his voyige round the -world 

War formally declared against France , Battle of Pontenoy 
1745 The Second Jacobite Rebellion , Battle of Prestonpans 

1745, Ba.ttles of FdlMrlc and Cnllodexi Moor 

1748 The Peace of Aa<aien{Aix-laChapeIle) 

1756. The Seven Years’ War began 

Tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

clefeated Snraj ud Dowlah at Plaasey. 

The Pitt-2fewcastie Ministxy 
1759 British supremacy established In Bengal 
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1769 

1760 


1761 

1762 

1763 

1765 

1766 
1768 
1770 
1773 


1776 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 


1783 


1784. 

1786 

1788. 

1791. 

1792 

1793 


1794. 


Wolfe'S victory on tbe Heights of Abraham , fall of Quebec 

The British conquest of Canada completed 

Eire Ooote won the decisive battle of Wandewash 

Death of George II , hia grandson, George III , succeeded 

The “Family Compact” renewed, Pitt resigned 

Bute became Prime lUlnlster , Pitt’s plans carried out 

The Peace of Paris signed 

Bute resigned , succeeded by George Grenville 

The Stamp Act passed 

Grenville dismissed , succeeded b} Bocklngham. 

Repeal of the Stamp Act 

The Ministry of Pitt (now Earl of Chatham) 

Chatham resigned , succeeded by Grafton. 

Captain Cook made his first voyage to Australia 

Grafton resigned , succeeded by Lord North 

The Boston Massacre , import duties removed, except that on tea. 

Warren Hastings appointed first Governor-General of India. 

Tea ships in Boston Harbour boarded, and their cargoes thrown into 
the sea 

The first skirmish at Lexington (April) , Battle of Bunker HUL 
The American Declaration of Independence (July 4) 

New York taken by the British 

The capture of Philadelphia 

Surrender of General Burgo 3 me at Saratoga. 

Alliance of France with the Amencan colonies 
Death of Chatham. 

The great Siege of Gibraltar began. 

Bodney beat the Spaniards oS Cape St Vincent 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Torktown. 

Hj der All defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at Porto Novo 
Lord North resigned , succeeded by Lord Bocklngham. 

Poymngs’ Law repealed. Independence of the Irish Parliament 
acknowledged 

Death of Bockingham , Lord Shelburne Prime Minister 
The Peace of Versailles (January) , independence of the United States 
of America recognized 

The “ Coahtion ” Mmistiy of Fox and North, William Pitt became 
Prime Minister 

Pitt’s India Bill , the “Board of Control” estabhslied 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings 
Lord Cornwallis Governor General of India 
The Trial of Warren Hastings began 
Representative gov cmment granted to Canada. 

France declared a Bepubhc 

Execution of Louis XVI of Prance (January) 

France deolaied war against Great Britain. (Febmaiy) 

The First Coalition against France 

Lord Howe defeated the French fleet off Ushant, 



1794. 

1795 

1796 

1797 


1798 


1799 

1800 
180L 


1802. 

1803 

1804. 


1805 

1806 

1807 

1808. 

1809 


1810 

1811 

1812 


1813 

1814. 
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Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 

Expedition to Quiberon Bay failed 

The French attempted landings in Ireland and "Wales 

Great Britain alone in the wax against France 

Admiral Jervis defeated the Spanish fleet oS Cape St Vincent. 

Mutimes at Spitbead and the Note suppressed 

Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet off Camperdown. 

Rebellion of the United Irishmen crushed at Vinegar TT-iTl. 

Admiral Nelson a on the Battle of the Kile 

The Income Tax first imposed. 

Pitt formed the Second Coalition against France. 

The Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Pitt resigned , succeeded by Henry Addington. 

The first combined Parliament for Great Bntam and Ireland met. 

The French armj expelled from Egypt 

Nelson destroyed the Danish fieet at Copenhagen. 

The Peace of Amiens 
"War with France renewed 


Pitt returned to power 

Napoleon Bonaparte became Emperor of France 

The Third Coalition against France 

The Battle of Trafalgar (October) , Ansterlitz (December) 

Death of VTilUam. Pitt (Januarj), the iliuistry of Lord Grenville, 
death of Fox , Battle of Jena. 

Abolition of the Slave Trade 

The Danish fleet seized and brought to England. 

The Spaniards rose against the French, Sir Arthur Wellesley sent 
to Portugal. 

Battles of Borica and Vimiera , the Convention of Cintra. 

The Battle of Corunna , Sir John Moore lulled 
The Walchercn Expedition a dismal failure 

Wellesley drove Soult from Oporto, iniaded Spam, and non the 
victory of Talavera. 

Wellmgton retired behind the lines of Torres Vediaa 
The Prince of Wides became regent 
Beresford non the Battle of Albnera. 

Wellmgton stormed Ciudad Bodilgo and Badajoz, and won the Battle 
of Salamanca. 


Steamships first plied on the Clyde 
Welbngton gamed the Battle of Vitoria, 

The idlies entered Pans (Iilarch) 

Welhngton non the Battle of Toulouse (Apnl) 

^e First Peace of Paris , Napoleon banished to Elba. 

The ‘ Wai erley ” novels began 

Napoleon reaped from Elba (March), Battle of "Waterloo (Jnnel 
^poleon banished to St Helena, where he died in 

"Holy Alliance” betneen Austna, Bussia, and Prussia 
The Second Peace of Paris 
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1819 

1820 
1822 
1824. 
1828 
1828. 

1829 

1830 

1831. 

1832 

1833 


1834. 

1836 

1837 

1838. 

1840 


1841. 

1842 

1843. 

1846 

1846 


1843. 


1861. 

1852. 

1864. 


1865 


The •' Manchester Massacre " 

The Atlantic first crossed by a steamer 

Death of George HI , succeeded by bis son George IV 

nauniTig became Foreign Secretary 

War with Bunna. 

The Stockton and Darlington Eailway opened 
The Bnhe of Wellington became Prime Minister 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
The Bill for Catholic Emancipation passed 
Death of George TV , succeeded by liia brother William IV 
The Duke of Wellington resigned , Earl Grey became Prime Minister 
The Reform BUI Introduced by Lord John Russell (March), defeated 
in committee , Parliament dissolved 
The Reform Bill passed the Lords (June) 

The first Reformed Parliament met (January) 

Slaves throughout the British colonies emancipated 

Act limiting the employment of children in factones x>assed 

Grant to National Society in aid of schools first made 

Lord Grey resigned , Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister 

The Kew Poor Law 

The Municipal Reform Act passed 

Death of William IV , succeeded by his niece Victoria. 

Rebellion in Canada 

The Chartist agitation began , the “People’s Charter ” 

The Antl*Com-Law League formed 

The postal system radically improied b> Roivland Hill 

Self government granted to Canada , 

The Queen married Prince Albert 

Melbourne resigned , Sir Robert Peel became Prime Minister 
Peel reformed the tariff, and revived the Income Ta\ 

The Annexation of Sind 

Disruption of the Church of Scotland , formation of the Piee Church 

Peel abolished the duties on about 450 kinds of goods 

The first Sikh War broke out 

The Sikhs defeated , Treaty of Lahore 

Peel carried the Repeal of the Corn Laws 

Peel resigned , Lord John Russell became Prime Minister 

Failure of the potato crop in Ireland , great famine 

Republic proclaimed in France, with Louis Napoleon os President 

The second Sikh War began , the Punjab annexed 

End of the Chartist moiement 

The Great Exhibition held in London 

Louis Napoleon declared Emperor of France 

The Crimean War began (March) 

The Battle of the Alma (September) , Sebastopol besieged (October) , 
Battles of Balaklava and Inkerman. 

The fall of Sebastopol (Septemberji 
Annexation of Ondh. 
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1856 Crunean War closed by the Trea^ of Paris (^larcb) 

1857 The Indian Mutiny 

1858. Supremacy of the East India Company ended , India transferred to 
the Cronm. 

Admission of Jen s to Parliament 

1861. The American Civil War began 
Death of the Pnnce Consort (Dei^mber) 

1866 Mr Gladstone introduced a Hefonn Bill, Government defeated 

1867 Mr Disraeli earned a Keform Bill 
The Dominion of Canada formed 

1889 The Disestablishment of the Irish Chnrch. 

1870 The first Irish Land Act , Mr Porster’s Education Act 
1872 The Ballot Act passed 

An Elementary Education Act for Scotland passed 

1877 The Transvaal annexed to the British Crorm 

1878 War vnth Afghanistan. 

The ** Da'll Control ” of France and Great Britain m Egypt 

1880 The Transvaal reiolted, Majuba Hill, Boers left to go\em them* 
selves under the suzeramty of Great Bntaiu (18S1) 

1881. The second Irish Land Act 

1882 Rebellion against the Khedive of Egypt, bombardment of Alex- 
andria, the Battle of Tel*el-Eebir 

1884. General Gordon besieged by the Mahdi in Khartum , relief evpedi- 
tion under Lord ‘Wolseley amved too late 
— — The third Reform Bill passed 
1886 Mr Gladstone beaten on the first Home Rule Bill 
1888 Local Government Act passed 

1893 Home Rule Bill passed the Commons, but rejected by the Lords 
1894. The Local Goi emment Act, completing the Act of 1888, passed 

1896 The reconquest of the Sudan began (June) 

1897 The Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

1898 Imperial Penny Postage sanctioned 

— — The Battle of Omdnrman , Khartum occupied. 

Irish Local Go\ emment Act passed. 

International Court of Arbitration established 

1899 The Boer War began (October) , General Buller defeated at Colenso , 

Lord Roberts appointed comm'mder in chief in South Africa 
The London Iiocal Goi emment Act passed 

1900 The Federation of Australia accomplished (January) 

Iiord Kitchener took command in South Africa; peace signed, Mav 
31, 1902 

1901. Death of Queen Victoria (January 22) , accession of Edvrard VIL 

1902 Treaty of Alliance betw een Great Britain aTiu Japan. 

Boer War Peace signed at Pretoria 

Education Act for England and 'Wales 

1903 Irish Land Purchase Act. 

Education Act for London 

ilr Chamberlain proposed changes m the fiscal policy of the country 
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1904. Busso-Japanese "Wax 

Agreement liet%\ een Great Britain and Franco [Enlcnte Cordialc) 

1905 Heupnnl of treat} between Great Britain and Japan. 

1906 Agncultnral Holdings Act (England) 

1907 Self goaemment granted to the Tnns\aal and the Orange Enel 

Colony 

The Terntorlal Axmy (a reorganijoition of the au.\iliary forces) estab 
hshed 

Anglo Russian Agreement 

1903. Old Age FensionB Act. 

1909 Irish Land Act, de\ eloping Act of 1003 
Federation of South Africa. 

1910 Death of Edward VH. (May 6) ; accession of George T 
1911. Parliament BUI passed 

National Insurance Bill introduced 

Turco Italian War 



GENEALOGICAL TREES 


1. THE WEST SAXON UNE 


Ethelbals 
(D ied 86a) 


ED\n 

(DiedsjS.) 


EGBERT (Died S36.) 
ETHEL.WUI.F (Died ?s8L» 


ETHEL.BERT 
(Died 8661) 


Ethelred I 
(Died 871 ) 


r 


AlfWb 

(Died 901 ) 


Athelstaa 
(D ied 94a) 


Edward the Elder 
(Died 923.) 

n 


Cthelneda = Ethelred 
of Meraa. 


Edmun*d 
(D ied 946 ) 


EDRED 
(Died 9 SS-) 


Ethelileda (i) 


I Edgar < 
(Died 973) 


Eduard the Mart) r 
(Died 979.) 


nfleda (t) . 


(-) Alfnda. 


: ETHELRED II 
(Died 10161.) 


EDMUND Ironside 
(D ied 1016 See ho 4 ) 


IlUr 


Alfred 


a (2) Emma of 
I Normond} 


EDWARD the Confessor 
(Died 1066 ) 


2 THE DANISH KINGS AND HOUSE OP GODWIN 


I 

Swe}'n. 

(1) Eleiva s Chut = (3) Cmma. 
HAROLD L HARTHACNUT 


Harold Blatand. 




Dau|;hter 
Thorgfls. 
G)'tha • 


U ulfuith. 
I 

Godniiu 


Edith = 
Edtrard the 
Confessor 


SnitTii. 


Harold ii 


Tostiff 


C)itb. 


Leofnine; 


RiCbaid HI 


Rohen. 


8 THE NORMAN DINE 

Rolf orRoLLo theSsAKixn; 

I 

W ILUAM 

Richard I 

1 


Richard ii 

I 


Richaid. 


Erenias 

Ethelred U. 


Robert (The Devil) 

IVlLUAM (The Conqueror) = 
Matilda of Flanoers. 


I " I ' I 

■William Henr) I = Adela. 

(Rulus) Matilda of Scotland. I 

STEPHHK 
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4 THE SAXON AND THE NOBMAN LINE 


I 

Edmund ironside. 


(x) ELFLEDA 


ETHFI-RED II 


(s) Emma of Normand) 


EDWY 


.Atheist an. 


Edward* « Agatha. 


Eduard 
the Confessor 


Edmund 


Alfred. 


Edrar the 
^UieUng 


llARGARET «> 
Malcolm of Scotland. 

Matilda » 
HcniyI of England 


Chnstina. 


6 THE NOBMANS AND THE ANGEVINS 

william (the Conqueror) 


Robert 

William. 

(Killed at Alost) 


Richard 

(Killed by a stag 1 


Wintam II 
(No heir ) 


Henry I » 
Edith Matilda. 


■wnfiam Maud — 

(Drowned.) GEOFFREY Plantagenbt 

(>)unt of Anjou. 

Henry II 

(First of the Angevins ) 


Adeia » 
Earl of Blots 

Stephen 

1 , 


Eustace 


%ViUiara. 


6 the house of ANJOUr 


Henry II 
'Died xi 89 -) 


' Eleanor of Poitou, 


William. 

pi^xzsd) 


Hcnr) 
(Died ZX03.I 


i 

Richard 1 


Gcoffres 
(Died 11^1 
a Constance 
of Bnttany 


JOHN 
nil 


Arthur 
(Died 1199 ) 


Eleanor 


Henry hi 
» Eleanor of 
Provence 


(jI lladuisa. 
(a) Isabella of 
Angoultnie 


Three daughter* 


Richard 

Ear^ of Cornu alL 


Join 

:> Alexander IJ 
of Scotland. 


Henry 


Edmund 
Earl of CornwaiL 


I 

Edward i 
a (i) Eleanor of 
Castile. 

■ (a) Margaret 
of Trance. 

I 

Edward IT 
» Philippa of 
Hainault 

'?DWAPDIIL 


Edmund 
(Crouchback), 
Earl of Lancaster 


Eleanor 
» (ij William 
Earl of Pembroke 
s ('ll Simon de Montfort 


Thomas 
(Executed 1333.) 


Margaret » Alexander 111 
I of Scotland. 


I 


Mar^ret » Ene of Norway 

Margaret the Maid of Norway 
(Died i’*gQ.) 
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•7. BRUCE, •R AT.T.T OT., and HASTniGS 


miUASI tbe Lion.— Dand Ear! of Huntingdon. 

j i 

Margaret. IsabeL 


ar^el 

DeretgoU. 


Matjoty 

JldmCoinyn. 


I 


JOHN BaLLIOU 


Robert Bruce. 

I 

Robert Bruce 
(d. 

Robert the Bruc& 


Ada. 

JOHN HASTINGS 


8 THE FRENCH SUCCESSION 


LooLx! 
, I 

Jano 

Chades 
ef Maratre. 


PHiup in. 

I 


f H1 LH» IV 


PHIUP V 


CHARLES nr. 


Isabdla. 

Edi\ard III. 
of England. 


Cbarte of Valois. 


PHILIP VL 
Joblll. 
Charles V. 


0 Su f age 484 


[Lanc&sterl 


(rth) John of Gaunt 
(Lancaster) 

Hesr\ tv .. 
Mary Bohun. 

Henrt V = 
Catherine of France 

I 

henrvvi « 
Margaret of Anjou. 

nince Edward « 
Anne Neville. 


10 LANCASTER AND YORK 


Edwapd III 


' Philippa of Hainault 


tyork.] 


(3rdf Lionel 
(Clarence} 

Philippa n 
Edmund Mortimer 

Roger Earl of March 
a Eleanor of Kent 
I 


1 

(5th] Edmund (T otL) 


Edmund 
Earl of March. 
(Died raaf.) 


I 

Anne 


I 

Edmard IV = 
Elizabeth oodinlle. 

I 


Richard 01 Cambridge. 

Richard fVorl.) 
e: Cecily Netille 


Edvard. 
(Died i 4 rs-l 


Ma»aict = 
OuLe of Hargimdy 


George 0/ Clarence 
= labella Neville. 


SiabethofTorL 
•= Henry vii 


i 

Edward V 


Richard Edvard. 

( Perkin Warbeclc.’J (" Inmbert Simnd. ) 


Richard IIL 


Edward 

Pnnee of Vales. 
(Died 14S44 
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IS THE TXJDOES 


Henry VII ■*» Ehabeth of Volte 


Arthur 

(djediso") 

M Cnthenne 
of Aragon 


HENRY Vin 
a (i)Cathcrmc of Aragon* 
a {9} Anne Bolcyn 
a (9) Jane Sevmour 
a (4) Anne oiCIe\es. 
a (5) Catherine Howard, 
a (6) Catherine Parr 


Margaret 

a James IV of Scotland. 

I 


James V 
^^ar 


. ^^ary ofGutse* 
Mary ktuart. 


MaryM . 

• Philip 11 ol Spain. 


Elizabeth (') Edward VI (3) 


Mary 

B (1) X.0U1S Xlr ofFrance. 
■ (:) Charles O arsufloll. 


Frances M 

> Henry DuLe of Suflolk. 


I 

Ladj Jane Grey 
to Guiuord Dudley 


14 THE TUDORS AND THE STUARTfa 


mmj James IV 
of Scotland. 

1 

James V 
to Mary of Guise. 

I 


1 

Marcarct 


0 9 EarlofAncus. 

Marcarct Doaglas 
Matthew StuarL 
Earl of Lennox. 

I 


Queen el 

i 


Maty I 
if Scots. 


Lori 


llatnley 


Henry VIL 
1 

Henry VIIL 


— I 

Jambs VL of Scotland and I of England 


Charles Stuatb 
Duke of Lennox, 

Lad) Arabella Stuart. 


1 

Masy 


PhBipW 


15 THE SPANISH StTCOESBION 

Fhilijini 


Charte™ 
(Died 1700) 


Mana Theresa 
to Louis XIV 
of r ranee 

T ouL the 

Dauphliu 


Louts 

DuVe of Burgund> 

Louis XV 
OfFrance. 


Anne 

to Louis XIII 
ofFrance. 

Louis X 1 \ 


Philip 

Dulse of Anjou 
IHILII V 
ofSpaln. 


Marnret Theresa 
to Leopold I 
Lmperor 

1 

A daughter 
to elector of 
Bavaria 


Joseph Ferdinand* 
Blectonl Prince 
(Died 1699J 


Mana Anne 
to Ferdinand III* 
Emperor 


Leopold 

■ (1) Margaret Theresa* 
to (3) pnneese of 
Ncubuig 


Joseph 
Xing of the 
Komans 


Charles 
Archduke 
Charles 111 
of Spain* 
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16 THE STTJABTS AND THE HANOVERIANS 

JAMES I 

» Antie of Denmark* 


Henry 

(Died young- 1 

ChaeIesII 
» Catherine of 
Btaganza. 


MARYII (r) 
Ilham in 


Charles I 
o Hennetta Maria. 

I 

JAMES II 
= (i) Anne Hyde. 

• (a) Mary d'hste 
of Modena. 


Ann-ECi) James (e) WILLIAM IIL 
(the Pretender) «= Mary II. 
s Clementina 
SoUesU. 


Mary 

>Wilham of 
Orange. 


Hliabeth 

K9 Fredenc, Elector Falannb 
and King of Bohemia. 

Hennetta Sophia 

• The Duke of (youngest daughter) 
Orleans. = Elector of Hanover 


George Louis 
afterwards GEORGE !• 


Charles Edward 
the I oung Pretender 
(Oi^iySR) 


henn Knedict, 
Cardmal of York. 
(DiedtSo;) 

The last of the Stuarts. 


17 the house op BRUNSWICK. 


_ .GeorgpI 
e SopniA Dorothea of ZdL 


CEORCB 21 
3 WiUidsnna Cax oUne. 


Sophia Dorothea 
Fredenek ^V1ntam I of Pnxs^ 

fThe tcignms liousc ofmisnc.) 


Fredenck Fnxiceof^des 
« Augusta of SaxeCoburg 

GBORGF IIL 

I _ 


'WOlUm. 

Duke of Cumberland. 


Anne 

• Pnnce of Orange. 


Four other daughten. 



